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OST of your time is mortgaged to work, meals and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are yours, and your whole future depends on how 

you spend them. You can fritter them away on profitless pleasure, or you 
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you afford to let another single priceless hour of spare 
time go to waste? Make your start right now! This is 
all we asks Without cost, without obligating yourself 
in any way, put it up to us to prove how we can help 
you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 
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How did Kimball Webb leave his room? , 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE LOCKED ROOM. 


"si)MBALL WEBB didn’t look 
like a man who would disap- 
f pear mysteriously—though 
I’m not sure mysteriously 
disappearing men, as a class, have 
physical characteristics in common. But 
one rather imagines them eerie looking, 
with deep, cavernous eyes and hollow 
cheeks. 

Kimball Webb had nothing of the 





sort. He was a bit distinguished look- 
ing, but that was because he was a New 
Englander by birth, and a playwright 
by profession, and had won the D. S. C. 
in the late war. Now, though a lame 
knee interfered slightly with his out- 
door pursuits, his mind was alert and 
eager to return to work, and his brain 
was fairly bursting with new ideas for 
his plays. First, however, he must 
needs attend to a certain business of 
getting married. A delightful business 
it seemed to Webb, for Elsie Powell 
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was as lovely and desirable in the flesh 
as she had looked to him when seen in 
his troubled dreams in far-off France. 

There was a lot to be said about Elsie, 
but that properly comes in the next 
chapter. 

Mrs. Webb and Miss Henrietta Webb 
sat at their pleasant breakfast table, 
and while they wait for the son and 
brother, I’ll describe them. 

Every detail of their appearance and 
manner shrieked Boston, so you don’t 
need much more surface description. 
A mental interior view would show 
hearts devotedly, even absurdly fond 
of Kimball Webb, and minds which rea- 
soned against showing fully that de- 
votion. 

The New England repression of feel- 
ing is not effaced by life in New York; 
indeed, the circumstance often accen- 
tuates the trait. And the Webbs lived 
in New York. This condition crucified 
the souls of both women, but they came 
cheerfully, because it was Kimball’s 
wish. He felt his dramatic talent was 
of a wing-spread too wide for the nar- 
row opportunities of his native town, 
and there were other lures in the me- 
tropolis—especially Elsie. 

So, with a smile on their lips but a 
tear in their eyes, his mother and sister 
left the shadow of their State House 
dome and set up their household gods 
in an old but comfortable house in the 
Fast Sixties, not far from Park 
Avenue. It was on Park Avenue that 
Elsie lived. 

Webb’s love of all beautiful things— 
especially Elsie—had led him to have 
the back yard of their home fixed up 
like an old patio, or close, or some such 
doings, and had scattered over its paved 
area, benches, statues, lions and other 
more or less damaged stoneware, picked 
up from certain worthwhile dealers in 
antiques. 

So it was on this picturesque outlook 
the dining-room windows opened, and 
the house being on the south side of the 


street, the morning sun added cheer to 
the already pleasant breakfast scene. 

“Kimball is late this morning,” said 
Miss Webb naturally, though unneces- 
sarily. 

“Small wonder,” returned her 
mother. “I happen to know that he 
was up till all hours at his dinner party.” 

“What a foolish idea, having a bach- 
elor dinner the night before one is 
married! I should think he’d prefer a 
good night’s rest to fit him for the re- 
sponsibilities of the ceremony.” 

“Few responsibilities devolve on 
Kimball’s shoulders. The best man 
looks after everything, I’m told.” 

“And Fenn Whiting can do that. He 
is the most capable man I ever saw, 
when it comes to social matters of any 
sort. But I’m a little surprised at his 
consenting to be best man. You know 
he worships Elsie.” 

“T know. He tried to cut ‘Kim’ out.” 

“And I wish he had! I shall never 
be reconciled to Kim’s marrying that 
girl!” 

“Rather late now to raise objections, 
Henrietta.” 

“As if I hadn’t been raising them 
right along from the day I first heard 
the outrageous news!” 

“Yes; and what good did it do?” 

“None. But I’ve put myself on rec- 
ord as against the marriage.” 

“You certainly have! And now, do 
hold your tongue about it. I think I 
shall send Hollis up to Kimball’s room.” 

“Oh, let the poor boy alone! The 
wedding isn’t until four o’clock, and 
he may as well sleep late if he wants 
to. What time did he get in?” 

“It was after two. He looked in to 
say good-night to me. He had the pen- 
dant with him.” 

“He did? I thought he was to give 
it to Elsie yesterday.” 

“He was. But she was afraid to keep 
it in her possession over night. They 
have no safe.” 

“Neither have we.” 
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“Well, anyway, she asked Kimball to 
keep it for her till to-day. He wanted 
me to put it in my jewel box, but I said 
‘no.’ I didn’t want the responsibility 
of such a valuable thing.” 

“It is perfectly stunning. It’s wicked, 
I think, for Kim to put so much money 
in diamonds.” 

“It never was done in our family,” 
Mrs. Webb sighed. “But the Powells, 
of course, have different standards.” 

“Shall we go on and eat our break- 
fast?” 

“T hate to, on Kim’s last day under 
this roof. I shall send up and at least 
find out if he is still asleep.” 

Hollis, the butler and general facto- 
tum of the establishment, was dis- 
patched on the errand. 

When Hollis returned, though his 
face showed amazement and doubt, 
there was no sign of fear, but rather a 
suppressed smile and an_ indulgent 
twinkle of his eye. 

“Mr. Kimball is very sound asleep, 
ma’am,” he reported to his mistress. 
“Will you not leave him lay for a 
while?” 

“You are implying,” said Mrs. Webb 
astutely, “that Mr. Kimball was at a gay 
party last night. He spoke with me on 
his return, and I can assure you, Hollis, 
that he had not been over-celebrating 
in any way.” 

The butler looked chagrined, then 
relieved, then puzzled. 

“In that case, ma’am, why does he 
sleep so very soundly? I rapped as 
loud as I could, and also shook at the 
doorknob. And then I listened at the 
keyhole, but I could hear no deep 
breathing, as of a sound sleeper.” 

“T will go up myself,” said Kimball 
Webb’s mother; and the man held the 
door open for her to pass through. 

“It is very strange,” said Henrietta, 
with a covert glance at the butler. 

“Yes, Miss Webb.” The man looked 
at her until she fidgeted. 
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“Leave the room,” she 
sharply ; and he obeyed. 

“There’s something wrong, Henri- 
etta,” her mother declared, as she came 
hastily back. “Ive called and called, 
and pleaded with him to let me in, but 
he won't.” 

“Did he reply at all?” 

“No; not a sound. I should think 
he was up and out early, about some 
business, but that his door is locked.” 

“He always locks it at night.” 

“Of course. And last night, as he 
had the diamonds in his keeping, I dare 
say he fastened the door with extra 
care.” 

“Oh, mother, perhaps somebody has 
murdered him and stolen the dia- 
monds !”’ 

Henrietta was always outspoken, and 
the result of this speech was a hysteri- 
cal scream from the elder lady, that 
brought Hollis to the scene again, fol- 
lowed by the cook and a housemaid. 

Leaving her mother to the attentions 
of the women servants, Henrietta spoke 
to the butler. 


ordered 


“Mr. Kimball’s room must be 
opened,” she said. “Can you do it, 
Hollis ?”’ 


“Not alone, Miss Henrietta. Shall I 
get the chauffeur °” 

“Yes, and quickly. Meantime, I’m 
going upstairs myself. Come up as 
soon as you can get Oscar.” 

Slowly Henrietta Webb mounted the 
two flights of stairs to her brother’s 
room. A strange, thoughtful look was 
on her handsome face. 

Not a young woman was Miss Webb; 
indeed, she was three years older than 
Kimball, who was thirty. But she was 
what is known as “well preserved,” and 
every detail of her perfect grooming 
spoke of a determination to look her 
best at any expense of time, trouble or 


money. 

A tradition in the Webb family was 
that 
lady. 


“haste” is a word unknown to a 
It may have been the observ- 
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ance of this that caused the lagging 
footsteps, but to an onlooker it would 
have appeared that Henrietta Webb 
was thinking with a rapidity in inverse 
proportion to her movements. 

At Kimball’s door, the door from 
the hall into the front room on the third 
floor, she paused, and stood looking at 
it with a sort of fascination. What 
lay behind it? Tragedy, or merely the 
comedy of oversleeping ? 

“Tf it should be!’ she murmured, in 
an irrepressible whisper. Her hands 
clinched into one another, as if in ex- 
pression of some strong emotion. 

“Can’t you rouse him, Miss Webb?” 
asked Hollis solicitously, as he and the 
chauffeur came upstairs two or three 
steps at a bound. 

“TI haven't tried,” said Henrietta 
dully. “I—I’m afraid 2 

“Now, now, Miss Webb,” Oscar, the 
chauffeur, put in cheerily; “I’ll bet he’s 
all right. Anyway, we'll soon see.” 

The mechanician quickly picked the 
lock, but a firm bolt still held the door 
closed. 

“Have to smash in,” he declared; 
“no other way.” 

The door was heavy and solid, as 
doors of old New York houses are, 
but after a few futile attempts, the two 
men burst the bolt from its fastenings 
and threw the door open. Kimball 
Webb was not in the room. The three, 
crowding through the doorway, took in 
this fact without, at first, grasping its 
full significance. 

Then: “The bathroom,” said Hen- 
rietta. 

Oscar, who was more alert than the 
butler, flung open the bathroom door. 

When the Webbs took the old house 
they remodeled it slightly to suit their 
needs. On this third flood there had 
been a joint lavatory and dressing room 
between the front and rear bedrooms. 
This had been changed to make it a 
private bath connected only with Kim- 
ball’s room, and having no outlet else- 





where. The room behind it was used 
as a family sitting room or library, 
and there were no other rooms on the 
floor. What might have been hall bed- 
rooms were alcoves in the two rooms. 

Therefore, when Oscar entered the 
bathroom and found no one in it, the 
situation resolved itself into the simple 
fact that Kimball Webb had disap- 
peared from a room that had but one 
exit door, which had been found locked 
and bolted. 

Oscar turned white and shook; Hol- 
lis turned red and shivered; but Miss 
Webb preserved her color and her 
poise. It was not remarkable that her 
color remained stationary—she had ap- 
plied it with that intention—but her 
unshattered nerves bespoke a marvelous 
self-control. 

“Where is he?” she said. Her voice 
betrayed her agitation, though she 
strove to control it. 

“Where can he be, miss!” exclaimed 
Oscar. “I never saw the like! He 
must have jumped out of a window.” 

“He  couldn’t,”’ said Henrietta 
briefly ; “they’re all fastened.” 

The two men, unfamiliar with these 
details, examined the windows. 

There were three of them, facing 
front, on the street. Each was opened 
at the top for the space of about six 
inches, and was securely held thus by 
a patent device that proved to be very 
firm and strong. The small window of 
the bathroom opened on a narrow air- 
shaft, but this window was closed and 
fastened. Clearly there was no outlet 
but the main door into the hall. 

Closets and wardrobes were thrown 
open and examined ; Oscar even looked 
under the bed and behind the heavy 
window curtains ; but there was no sign 
of Kimball Webb. 

“T never saw anything so queer!” ex- 
claimed Henrietta, who had not yet 
thought of tragedy in connection with 
her brother’s absence. “I should think 
he has risen early and gone on some 
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errand—only how could he have gotten 
out ?” 

“Hollis merely stared in response to 
her inquiry. 

“He couldn’t, ma’am,” declared Os- 
car. “Nobody could go out of this 
room and leave that door bolted behind 
him. And it was locked on the inside, 
too, you know. I turned the key from 
the other side, with strong pincers.”’ 

Henrietta stared at him blankly. 

“Where, then,” she said, “is my 
brother ?”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, miss,”’ Oscar 
began. 

Then Mrs. Webb reached the'top of 
the stairs and joined the astounded 
group. After her trailed the cook and 
the housemaid, joined, as they passed 
the second floor, by the chambermaid, 
so that there was a goodly company of 
startled and excited people to discuss 
the amazing circumstance. 

The servants, however, said little, 
save a few scared whispers among 
themselves, for though the lady of the 
house was often lenient, yet they well 
knew that no emergency or unusual oc- 
currence was sufficient excuse, in Miss 
Henrietta’s eyes, for any breach of 
strict adherence to orders. 

“Where’s Kimball, Henrietta?” de- 
manded Mrs. Webb, as if her daughter 


were entirely responsible for her 
brother’s keeping. 
“T don’t know, mother. It’s the 


queerest thing! He’s gone off some- 
where, and yet he left the door locked 
behind him.” 

“T can understand that,” and Mrs. 
Webb looked superiorly informed. “He 
had—that is, there was something of 
value ‘ 

“Oh, yes, I know he had Elsie’s wed- 
ding gift-here. But the question is, 
how did he get out? The door was 
locked when we came up here.” 

“He locked it himself, Etta. 
ails you?” 

“Listen here, Mrs. Webb,” broke in 
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Oscar, a little forgetful of his etiquette 
in his excitement. ‘We found the door 
locked on the inside; bolted, too; we 
broke in. So you see it’s most mysteri- 
ous, ma’am!”’ 

“Broke in! How dared you?” 

“Hush, mother; I told them to,” in- 
terrupted Henrietta. “There’s some- 
thing strange, inexplicable, impossible, 
even! What shall we do? 

“What is there to do, but wait for 
Kim to come back and explain mat- 
ters?” 

“How can he come back? 
he get out? How Ey 

“Don’t be foolish, Henrietta. How- 
ever he got out, he can certainly come 
back. I’ve not the slightest doubt he’s 
over at Elsie’s.” 

“At nine o’clock in the morning!” 

“Tt’s half after now, nearly ten. .He 
must be over there, for where else 
would he go—on his wedding day? 
Why don’t you telephone Elsie, and in- 
quire?” 

“Oh, mother, you are talking rub- 
bish! Try to see things more clearly. 
Kimball’s gone, and—he’s mysteriously 
gone!” 

“Pooh! People don’t go mysteri- 
ously nowadays. Kim’s all right; he'll 
turn up soon, and have a good laugh at 
you.” 

“Very well, then, how did he leave 
this room, and lock the door behind 
him, on the inside, leaving the key in 
the lock?” 

“On the inside?” 

“Yes, on the inside, and bolted as 
well.” 

“T don’t know, my dear, how he did 
it—but Kimball can do anything!” 

And with this comprehensive state- 
ment of her trust in her son’s omnipo- 
tence, the elder lady went downstairs 
again. 

“My mother doesn’t take it all in,” 
said Miss Webb to Oscar, who was 
rapidly assuming the position of right- 
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hand man. “We must do something, 
I think; can you suggest anything?” 
She looked at the young chauffeur 
with an air of command, whereupon he 
felt the immediate necessity of suggest- 
ing something, however absurd. 

“Shall I call the police, ma’am?” he 
said. 

“No!” she cried. “What an idea! 
Of course not. My brother has not 
absconded !” 

“But we ought, by rights, to do some- 
thing,” Oscar went on. 

“There’s nothing to do,’ Henrietta 
returned, evidently dissuaded from all 
action by the mention of the police. 
“Tf I might look around the room a 
bit, miss?” Oscar ventured. Henrietta 
nodded, and the alert youth started on 
a tour of investigation. 

“Don’t touch  nothin’,’ Hollis 
growled. He stood, with stern eyes 
glaring at the eager searcher. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s against the law.” 

“Oh, Hollis!” Miss Webb frowned 
at him. “This is not a criminal case!” 
“How do you know it ain’t, Miss 
Webb?” 

Ignoring him, Henrietta watched the 
other. 

Without touching anything, Oscar 
made a very intelligent and quick search 
of conditions. 

“Where’s his clothes?” he demanded. 
“You see, he’d been to bed; yet his 
night things are gone, and I don’t see 
the day clothes he took off. What was 
he wearing last night, ma’am?” 
“Evening dress. He gave his bach- 
elor dinner, you know. Didn’t you 
drive him to the club?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but I didn’t bring him 
home. He said for me not to go for 
him, he’d come home with some of his 
friends.” 

“Well, he had on his customary eve- 
ning clothes. Are they not in his 
clothes closet ?”’ 

But they were not. Henrietta looked 
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dumfounded. It had become evident 
to her, at last, that there was a mystery 
connected with her brother’s absence. 
And to-day was his wedding day! Ah, 
he must be over at Elsie’s. No matter 
how contradictory the facts, no matter 
if he was wearing evening clothes in the 
morning, there must be a rational ex- 
planation, if only for the reason that 
there was certainly no irrational one! 

“Do let’s do something, miss!” urged 
Oscar. 

Henrietta turned now to the butler 
as the man of better judgment. 

“What do you think, Hollis?” 

“T don’t know what to think, Miss 
Henrietta. There’s nothing possible to 
think. But, I agree, something ought 
to be done. Suppose you telephone to 
Mr. Whiting.” 

“The very thing! Mr. Wihting is 
most capable and efficient. And, too, 
he’s to be my brother’s best man. [ll 
call him up at once.” 

And Henrietta ran downstairs to tel- 
ephone. 


CHAPTER II. 
ELSIE IS TOLD. 


HE made an impressive picture as 
she swept the telephone from its 
little table, even while she sank into 
the attendant chair. For Henrietta 
Webb was a striking-looking woman; 
only her Bostonian restraint kept her 
from being a stunning one. Tall, but 
very graceful; muscular, yet strictly 
feminine, her demeanor was marked by 
a calm composure, that was absolutely 
unshakable. 

“Mistress of herself, though china 
fall,” would be a true but an inadequate 
comment on Miss Webb’s self-control. 
She ruled herself, as she did all with 
whom she came in contact; she domi- 
nated every phase and circumstance of 
her life and that of the household. This 
domination of others was not ob- 
trusive, was not always even evident, 
but it showed itself upon occasion. 
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One person, however, her brother 
Kimball, Miss Webb could not always 
rule. Though in many ways, and up to 
a certain point, he was a veritable mush 
of concession, yet there came a moment, 
not infrequently, when he calmly but 
very decidedly put her in her place. To 
do Henrietta justice, she took these mo- 
ments rationally, bowed to his will, and 
set herself about achieving her desired 
end by other means. And rarely, per- 
haps never, did she fail of achieving 
her desired ends. 

Personally Miss Webb was the type 
of woman that is adjudged beautiful by 
some people, while others say, “I can’t 
see how you can possibly call her good 
looking!” She had great gray eyes, 
with dark—well, say, darkened lashes. 


She would have had gray hair, but she 


preferred dark brown and had it. A 
faint pink flush showed, usually, on 
her smooth cheeks, and her firm, beau- 
tifully shaped lips were a lovely red. 

Now don’t run away with the impres- 
sion that Henrietta was awfully made- 
up and artificial looking. She was 
nothing of the sort. All her aids to 
nature were so skillfully achieved and 
so natural of effect that he who ran 
might read them as nature’s own, It 
would be only one who would peep and 
botanize who would discover the truth, 
and even he might not. 

Miss Webb’s exquisitely propor- 
tioned figure, too, owed something, but 
not all, to the art of her corsetiére and 
modiste. But her own good judgment 
and perfect taste kept them from over- 
doing anything, and the result came 
pretty near to being a perfect woman, 
nobly planned—and with the plans 
nobly carried out. 

Her face, per se, was fine, aristo- 
cratic, and Bostonian of cast; so now 
you can get a pretty fair idea of Miss 
Henrietta Webb’s appearance. She had 
long arms, long fingers, long legs, and— 
if it interests you at all—long toes. 
She was that sort, you know; and those 


long limbs and digital extremeties fairly 
shout a psychic nature. Which she 
had. 

Her voice was charming. It had that 
indescribable, inimitable timbre, that 
only New England birth bestows; and 
those wonderful inflections never in- 
born save in Massachusetts. 

This voice and these inflections now 
sounded over the telephone, like the 
sound of a grand hello! For Miss 
Webb was too truly correct, too in- 
nately proper to descend to the silly 
subterfuges of “Yes?” or “What is it?” 
affected by the would-be refined. But 
her “Hello,” with her inflection, was 
like the benediction that follows after 
prayer, or like the harmonious echo of 
this discordant life. 

“Hello!” returned Fenn Whiting, in 
his cheery way. ‘How are you? How’s 
old Kimmy ?” 

“Can you come up here right away?” 
asked Miss Webb. 

Catching the serious note in her 
voice, Whiting replied: “Why, yes; in 
a few minutes. What’s up?” 

“T don’t want to talk over the tele- 
phone,” she informed him; “but do get 
here as soon as you possibly can.” 

She hung up the receiver, which was 
her efficacious way of decreeing the 
conversation at an end. 

“Mother,” she said, rising, “we may 
as well eat our breakfast. Thank 
Heaven we’re not the sort of people 
who fly into hysterics. I admit if I 
were that sort I should certainly do so, 
though, for this mystery is baffling me. 
I feel my brain reel when I try to think 
it out. Whatever the explanation of 
Kimball’s absence, no power on earth 
can explain how he got out of his 
room.” 

“There are other powers than those 
of earth, Henrietta,” Mrs. Webb be- 
gan solemnly. 

“There now,” spoke up her daugh- 
ter, with some asperitiy, “don’t begin 
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that jargon! You'll be saying next 
that spirits carried Kim off!” 

“Can you suggest anything more be- 
lievable?”’ 

“T can’t think of anything more unbe- 
lievable! I’d rather think he went up 
the chimney or oozed through the key- 
hole than any supernatural foolish- 
ness!” 

“Simply a choice of foolishness, 
then,” observed Mrs. Webb, calmly, 
and she took her seat at the table and 
asked for hot muffins and fresh coffee. 

“Where is the diamond pendant?” 
said Henrietta suddenly. 

“Gracious! I don’t know. It must 
be in Kim’s room, somewhere. You’d 
better hunt it out before anybody more 
goes searching around. Didn’t you, Say 
Oscar showed some curiosity?” 

“Not exactly that; he searched with 
a sort of detective instinct, a systematic 
investigation as to Kim’s clothes, and 
that sort of thing.” 

“All the same, Henrietta, I think the 
jewels should be secured. When Kim 
returns he won't like it much if they 
have been stolen.” 

“Very well; I’ll hint for the pendant 
as soon as I finish breakfast.” 

But as they rose from the table Fenn 
Whiting arrived, and the story was told 
to him. 

His face showed wonderment, even 
incredulity, and he had no sort of ex- 
planation to suggest. 

“The only thing I can think of,” he 
said, “is that somebody has played a 
practical joke on Kimmy. You know, 
we were pretty gay at dinner, last night, 
and there was a lot of guying of the 
prospective bridegroom. It was fun 
because Kim is such an old ‘sober-sides’ 
and so matter-of-fact that-—”’ 

“He’s nothing of the sort,” contra- 
dicted Henrietta;’ “Kimball has the 
finest sense of humor one “J 

“Oh, that; yes! Doesn’t he write 
high-class comedies? But I mean he 
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has no liking for personal badinage, no 
relish for practical jokes.” 

“The kind of fun known as horse- 
play, | suppose you mean,” Henrietta 
observed scathingly. 

“Well, yes, Miss Webb, I suppose 
that’s just about what I do mean. Any- 
way, there was a lot of fooling last 
night that didn’t appeal strongly to our 
host, and though he behaved beautifully 
under fire, he couldn't help showing his 
distaste for some of the speeches.” 

“Well,” said Henrietta impatiently, 
“what sort of joke, and perpetrated by 
whom, would explain my _brother’s 
present absence, and disclose his, hiding 
place?” 

“Oh, Lord! I don’t know! I don’t 
know that any such thing happened; I 
only caught at that as a possible way 
to turn.” 

“Let’s turn that way, then,” and Hen- 
rietta looked at Whiting with an air of 
awaiting further instructions, 

“I’m willing, Miss Webb; I’ll do any- 
thing I can to help you; but what shall 
we do? Are you sure Kimball isn’t in 
the house?” 

“I’m not sure of anything! I only 
know he is not in evidence; that his 
bed was slept in; but that he has dis- 
appeared—and disappeared, leaving his 
room locked on the inside.” 

“What! Impossible! How did he 
get out?” 

“That’s the mystery. Oh, Mr. Whit- 
ing, think of the situation! ‘To-day is 
his wedding day and i 

“Weill, I ought to know that! I’m 
best man.” 

“Of course you are. But you can’t 
be best man without a bridegroom!” 

“He'll turn up, of course. But it is 
queer. Who can be responsible for the 
performance?” 

“Can you guess? Who, of all the men 
there last night, would be the most 
likely ones?” 

“Nothing like that happened, Mr. 
Whiting,” broke in Mrs. Webb, who till 
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now had silently listened; “Kimball 
couldn’t have been tricked out of that 
room. A human being can’t leave a 
locked room by human means. He was 
supernaturally removed. I am a be- 
liever in spiritism; I know all about 
its manifestations; and I am sure my 
son was levitated sd 

“Levitated? What does that mean, 
Mrs. Webb?” the puzzled visitor in- 
quired. 

“Tt is a well-known term among 
psychists. People have been levitated, 
while in an unconscious state, from one 
house to another—simply wafted 
through the air.” 

“Oh, rubbish! I beg your pardon, 
Miss Webb; but—do you really believe 
that?” 

“Of course I do!” 

“Hush, mother!” Henrietta reproved 
her. “Those fads of yours are inop- 
portune at this moment. She is a be- 
liever in all spiritism, Mr. Whiting, but 
this is not the time for such suggestions. 
Do you know it is eleven o'clock? 
Something must be done! And oughtn’t 
we to let Elsie know what has hap- 
pened? She has a right to be told.” 

“Who will tell her?” asked Whiting, 
looking troubled. 

Remembering his own hopeless ad- 
miration for the girl, Henrietta really 
understood his disinclination to carry 
her the disturbing news. 

“T’ll go and tell her,” she said at last. 
“But you, Mr. Whiting, must do some- 
thing toward finding Kimball. The 
cruel person who would do such a thing 
as to hide away a man on his wedding 
day is no less than a criminal. Only a 
wicked mind could conceive of such a 
deed !” 

“Perhaps he went of his own ac- 
cord.” 

“T truly hope so; then he'll come 
back soon. But we must take no 
chances. Leave no stone unturned to 
find out what has happened. Tell me 
frankly, what men at the dinner would 





you think capable of such an exhibition 
of cruelty and bad taste?” 

“T hesitate to say; I can’t think any 
of them would be. Oh, don’t take my 
whilom suggestion as a fact. I can’t 
believe it myself. But—what else?” 

“There is no other. Even that’s an 
impossible solution, remembering the 
locked door!” 

“Tf you leave out the question of the 
locked door,” said Mrs. Webb, “then 
I should suspect a burglar, who came 
to steal the diamond pendant.” 

“Is that missing?” asked Whiting, 
looking shocked. 

“We don’t know,” said Henrietta. 
“Kimball had it last night; he showed 
it to mother after he came home.” 

“He had it at the dinner,” vouchsafed 
Whiting; “he showed it to us all. Oh, 
he wasn’t parading it; he chanced to 
have it in his pocket, and ‘Wally’ Court- 
ney, I think it was, asked to see it. 
Courtney’s a gem fancier, I believe. 
Well, we all looked at it with interest. 
It’s a great little old jewel, you know!” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Webb, “I never 
saw finer stones; and the four of them, 
so perfectly matched, yet of graduated 
sizes, make a wonderful pendant. As 
they hang, below one another, they look 
like dripping water.” 

“An exquisite gift,” said Whiting. 
“Have you searched for it thoroughly ?” 

“Haven’t looked at all,” declared 
Henrietta. “You see, it would take a 
careful search, for, if Kimball hid it , 
from possible thieves, he hid it very 
s@urely, I’ve no doubt.” 

“Under his pillow, maybe?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. But I’ll look 
everywhere. Just now I’m more 
anxious to find my brother than his 
diamonds.” 

“T don’t blame you. Now, to be 
practical, suppose I name over all the 
guests of last night’s dinner, and let’s 
see if we can fasten suspicion on any 
one of them.” 

But listing the guests meant nothing 
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to Henrietta. The ones she knew, she 
was certain would do nothing of the 
sort; and the ones with whom she was 
unacquainted, she could-not, of course, 
judge. 

Whiting, also, couldn’t bring him- 
self to accuse anybody. The greatest 
jokers, even buffoons, present were, 
as a rule, the most kind-hearted chaps, 
and quite incapable of distressing a 
prospective bridegroom. 

“It can’t be that!” he said at last. 
“T’ve rounded them all up in my-mind. 
I’d rather adopt Mrs. Webb's theory 
than to suspect any of those jolly, good- 
natured fellows! Every one is a friend 
of Kimmy’s, and though they were hi- 
larious, they were nothing more, and we 
all parted in kindliest feeling.” 

“You said some of them annoyed 
Kimball.” 

“Oh, hardly annoyed; embarrassed 
him a little, perhaps. But I’ve been to 
dozens of bachelor dinners, and I can 
assure you old Kim was let off pretty 
easily last night. Most of them re- 
spected his dislike for over-intimate 
chaff.” 

“I’m glad they did. It’s a horrid 
thing.” Miss Webb looked disdainful. 
“But the time is simply melting away. 
What shall we do? Oh, Mr. Whiting, 
do help us—or, if you can’t, suggest 
somebody who can!” 

“Honest, Miss Webb, I feel helpless. 
I am distressed beyond all words, but 
I don’t seem to be able to think of 
anything to help. I brought Kim home. 
There were four of us in my car, affd 
he was the first to get out. That was 
near two, I should say. Then I took 
Courtney home, and then Harbison, and 
then went home myself. I can’t sus- 
pect any of those men. As to the 
others, I know nothing of what they 
did. We separated as we left the club, 
and I’ve not seen anybody this morning. 
Shall I go up and give Kim’s room the 
once-over? I might find a clew—or 
something.” 


“T hate that word ‘clew’! 
seems to connote a crime!” 

“Oh, not necessarily. Anyway, I 
can’t see any crime in this case, but I 
confess it’s mysterious beyond anything 
I ever heard of.” 

“Go up, if you like, Mr. Whiting. 
But I can’t see any use in it. Kim’s 
room is exactly as it ought to be; 
there’s nothing upset or out of place. 
Only, we had to break in to get in at 
all!” ; 

“He must have left the room by some 
other door, then.” 

“There is no other door.” 

“Window ?” 

“All fastened with special catches. 
But do go up, Mr. Whiting, you might 
chance on something that I overlooked. 
Hollis will show you the way. Now 
I’m going to Elsie’s. It isn’t right not 
to tell her. 

“Shall I go, Henrietta?” Mrs. Webb 
asked docilely. 

“No, mother; I’d rather go alone. 
I'll take the little car. Hollis, tell Os- 
car to bring it at once, and then you 


It always 


_ take Mr. Whiting up to Mr. Kimball's 


room.” 

With her usual quiet efficiency Hen- 
rietta set the wheels moving, and was 
ready, dressed for the street, when the 
car arrived. 

She rode the few blocks down Park 
Avenue that brought her to Elsie 
Powell’s home, in a deep study. She 
was marshaling and formulating her 
thoughts. Possessed of great mental 
concentration, she had her mind in or- 
der, so far as her knowledge allowed, 
when she reached her destination. 

The Powells’ apartment was one 
of the fine modern ones that cost more 
than a house and are also more livable. 
The large rooms, light, airy and at- 
tractive, were furnished in the best of 
taste, though of a very different type 
from the Webb home. Everything was 
light, bright and pleasing to the eye. 
But Miss Webb scorned the lack of all 
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that she deemed desirable; old ma- 
hogany, family portraits and heirlooms. 
There wasn’t a ‘treasure table’ to be 
seen, and the window curtains were 
suspiciously spick and span. Newness 
was a crime in the Webb calendar, and 
Kimball’s choice of a wife was a very 
sharp thorn in the patrician sides of his 
mother and sister. 

Yet few could find fault with the girl 
who came running into the room to 
greet Henrietta. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried the lovely little 
voice, “I’ve just had the most wonder- 
ful gift from your cousin—Kimball’s 
cousin, Mrs. Saltonstall! It’s a set of 
old china, a whole set, and really old! 
Do come and look at it!” 

Henrietta couldn’t help gazing kindly 
at the speaker. The shining eyes, the 
soft pink cheeks, the smiling, curved 
lips—even if the old china was wasted 
on this chit of a girl, she was a very 
engaging chit. 

Dark curls, stuffed into a tiptilted, 
rosebudded lace cap; dainty slender 
white throat rising from a hastily tied 
together negligée ; fluttering little pinky 
hands and dancing feet—all were part 
of the gladsome whole that was Elsie 
Powell. Happy enthusiasm, childish 
glee, were combined with a touch of 
wistful shyness that always attacked 
her in the presence of her critical sis- 
ter-in-law-to-be. 

But so gravely did Miss Webb look 
at her that Elsie intuitively felt some- 
thing unusual. 

“What is it?” she cried. 
what is it?” 

The big brown eyes were full of a 
frightened premonition, the red lips 
quivered, and the little butterfly hands 
clasped themselves in trembling fear. 
For Henrietta Webb had a speaking 
face, and Elsie Powell was by no means 
dull or unobservant. 

“Where is Kimball?” Miss Webb 
said, first of all. 

“Why, I don’t know, I’m sure,” re- 





“Henrietta, 


plied the girl. “I saw him last night.” 
She blushed divinely. “He was on his 
way to his dinner—at the club, you 
know. Of course I haven’t seen him 
since.” 

“Nor heard from him?” 

“No; and that’s queer, too; for he 
told me’—the blush deepened—‘that 
he would telephone me this morning the 
moment he woke up, to greet me on my 
wedding day. Oh, nothing has hap- 
pened? Tell me!” 

“Oh, probably nothing to worry 
about, my dear. But—well, we don’t 
know where Kimball is.” 

“Didn’t he come home from the din- 
ner?” The brown eyes showed won- 
der. 

“Yes; and spoke to mother, and 
then went to bed. At least, we as- 
sume so. But this morning he is gone, 
and—we had to break open the door 
to get into his room!” 

“But”—Elsie smiled—“how could he 
get out and leave the door locked?” 

“That’s just it. That’s the queer 
part.” 

“Queer? It’s impossible!” 

“Impossible or not, he did it! Or, 
that is to say, all we know is, that he’s 
missing, and he disappeared, leaving 
the room securely fastened.” 

“T don’t understand.” Elsie became 
suddenly very grave, and sat down be- 
side her guest. “How can what you 
tell me be true?” 

“I can give no explanation; I sim- 
ply state the facts.” 

Henrietta Webb looked coldly at the 
girl now, perhaps because Elsie was 
looking very sternly at her. 

“May I ask—would you mind—stat- 
ing them again?” 

Patiently Miss Webb repeated what 
she had told, and amplified it until she 
had described the entire episode of en- 
tering her brother’s room by force. 
She told, too, of calling Fenn Whiting, 
and of his suggestion of a practical 
joke. 


















“Not at all,” said Elsie decidedly. 
Her cheeks showed a redder flush, her 
eyes were very bright, and though she 
repressed it, she was trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“May I call my mother,” she said 
at last, in firm, even tones. “Will you 
tell this to her?” 

She left the room and returned im- 
mediately with her mother. 

Mrs. Powell was an invalid, and had 
been for years. But her bright eyes 
and strong, fine face told of an indomi- 
table will and a capable personality. 

Again Miss Webb told her story. She 
liked none of the Powells and, though 
she concealed this, yet there was no 
magnetism in her manner, no sympathy 
in her voice. 

She told a straightforward tale, pre- 
cisely as she had told it to Elsie. She 
did not soften the facts, she held out 
no hope or encouragement; she talked 
with a peculiar effect of giving statis- 
tics, as a conscientious reporter might 
do. 

At the close of the recital Mrs. 
Powell promptly went to pieces. She 
always did this on exciting occasions. 

“Try not to, mother,” was Elsie’s 
softly spoken advice, and then she 
turned to Miss Webb. 

“You cannot deceive me,” she said 
quietly, but with flashing eyes; “I do 
not believe a word of your story! You 
have confined Kimball somewhere so 
that he cannot marry me to-day! You 
are desperately opposed to our mar- 
riage, and you have resorted to desper- 
ate means to prevent it! Your inven- 
tion of the locked-room business is too 
silly for words, and you must think me 
an utter idiot if you believe I would 
swallow such nonsense. You have 
made no secret of your opposition to 
me; you have tried every way possible 
to break off the match, and, failing, you 
have taken matters into your own 
hands. You have done this despicable 
thing! You have hidden or confined 
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‘your brother, What have you done 
with him?” 
CHAPTER III. 
POSTPONED. 


FTER such an exhibition of fool- 
ishness one could scarcely wonder 
that I can’t look upon you as a desirable 
mate for my talented brother, but I am 
willing to make allowances for your 
display of temper, as I can readily un- 
derstand how embarrassed you must be 
at the awkwardness of having no wed- 
ding.” 

Henrietta Webb paused as she saw 
the look that came over Elsie’s face. 

“Don’t you propose to let him out in 
time to get married?” the girl cried. 
“Oh, Henrietta, how can you be so 
cruel! I know you’ve done this thing; 
Kimball couldn’t disappear! Nor would 
he go away of his own accord. But 
you've had something up your sleeve 
for a long time; I saw that you had; 
only I never dreamed it was anything 
so heartless, so awful as to stop the 
wedding at the last minute! Why, it’s 
after twelve, and the people will begin 
to go to the church soon after three. 
Please, Henrietta, own up now! Give 
him up! You know you can’t prevent 
the wedding, you can only postpone it; 
and think of the trouble you'll make!” 

“Be quiet, Elsie,” said Miss Webb, a 
little alarmed at the girl’s excitement. 
“Tell her she’s all wrong, Mrs. Powell, 
won’t you?” 

“I’m not sure she is,” said the dazed 
mother. “I can’t take it all in, but it 
seems to me Elsie has hit on the only 
possible explanation of Kimball’s disap- 
pearance.” 

“What are you _ people talking 
about?” inquired a newcomer, and El- 
sie’s sister entered the room. 

Gerty Seaman, widowed by the war 
and left with two tiny children, was one 
of those helpless, appealing women, 
who, having no self-reliance, lean upon 
any one who chances to be near. 
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“What is the matter? Where is your 
brother, Miss Webb? Tell me every- 
thing; I refuse to be kept in the dark!” 

3ut after hearing all there was to 
be told, Gerty took a light view of the 
situation. 

“Nonsense, Elsie,’ she said, “of 
course Miss Webb has nothing to do 
with it! It’s a joke of some of those 
horrid men! Some people love to do 
such things. They’ve kidnaped him 
for fun, and they'll let him loose in 
time for the ceremony, but not much 
before.” 

“T can’t think that,” said Henrietta, 
musing; “I don’t know all of Kimball’s 
friends, but those I do know are far 
above any such uncouth jests as that.” 

“What do vou think, then?” asked 
Elsie sharply. 

“T’d rather not say what I think.” 

“Oh! Well, what does your mother 
think ?”” 

“You know my mother’s hobby— 
spiritualism. She thinks Kimball has 
been spirited away by supernatural 
powers.” 

“What rubbish!’ exclaimed Gerty. 
“But there’s small use in guessing at 
the truth. Something has happened. 
I suppose there’s no chance that he 
has turned up at home since you left?” 

“T told Hollis to telephone me here in 
that case.” 

“Well,” and Gerty spoke briskly, “we 
must take steps to postpone the wed- 
ding.” 

“IT won't!” declared Elsie; “at least, 
not yet. Wait, Gerty till the last possi- 
ble minute for that!” 

“I think it is the last minute now, 
dear. Or shall we wait till one 
o’clock ?” 

“Two,” said Elsie, thinking hard. 
“Give me till two to find him. I’m go- 
ing over to the Webb’s now. Will you 
take me over, Henrietta?” 

“Come on,” said Miss Webb briefly, 
and Elsie ran to get ready. 


“You musn’t blame the child——” 
began Mrs. Powell. 

“I don’t,” said Henrietta, justly 
enough. “She is in a fearful position. 
I don’t resent her saying to me what 
she did; she’s really irresponsible.” 

“But what can be the explanation?” 
urged Gerty. ‘You needn't imply that 
Kimball has hidden himself purposely, 
for I know that isn’t so. He is desper- 
ately in love with Elsie—desperately.” 

“Of course he is,” said Elsie coolly, 
as she returned, ready for the street. 
“Come along, Henrietta.” 

Not a word was spoken between the 
two women as they rode to the Webb 
house. 

Inquiringly Elsie looked at Mrs. 
Webb, who was in the drawing room, 
distractedly pacing up and down. 

Her greeting was not affectionate; 
indeed, Elsie seemed to detect a shade 
of relief in the elder woman’s face, a 
satisfaction, she quickly thought, that 
the wedding could not take place. 

“Where is he?” she cried, but Mrs. 
Webb shook her head, and Elsie felt 
herself dismissed. 

“Where is he?” she repeated. “I 
have a right to ask! I am his promised 
wife, his bride! Where is my bride- 
groom?” 

“Gone!” said Mrs. Webb, in a vague, 
faraway tone “Gone forever, Elsie.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks! That he isn’t! I’m 
going up to his room, I want to see 
how he did get out.” 

She ran up the stairs, and found Fenn 
Whiting in the sitting room back of 
Kimball’s room. 

“Oh, Fenn,” cried Elsie, “I’m so glad 
you're here! What does it all mean?” 

“There's no explanation, Elsie; I’m 
crazy with trying to think it out.” 

“Is it a joke by some of the men?” 

“That’s one notion, but an absurd 
one, I think. And, anyway, it all comes 
back to this: Whatever the reason of 
his disappearance, whatever the cause, 
how was it accomplished? You see 
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yourself”—they had now reached the 
door of Kimball’s room—“there’s no 
way out of this room but by this hall 
door, and that was locked on the in- 
side.” 

“So they say!” 

“Oh, it was. The servants say so, 
and look at this broken lock. Yes, 
that’s a true bill. You mustn’t suspect 
the Webbs, Elsie; it won’t do.” 

“T’'ll suspect anybody you can sug- 
gest, if there’s the slightest reason.” 

“That’s just it, I can’t suggest any- 
body. But what are you going to do? 
You must decide.” 

“First, I want to look around the 
room. MHere’s his watch on the chif- 
fonier.” 

“They say he went-to bed and then 
got up again. Alli the clothes he had on 
last evening are missing and his night 
things, too.” 

Elsie stared 

“Shoes and all?” she said. 

“IT don’t know as to that, I suppose 
so. Hollis said, ‘all his clothes! ” 

“You've talked with Hollis?” 

“Oh, yes. But, Elsie, no talking with 
anybody amounts to anything! What 
does it matter whether Kim’s shoes are 
here or missing? The thing is, how did 
he get out of this room, shoes or no 
shoes ?”’ 

“But everything connected with the 
matter is important,” persisted Elsie. 
“It may be a clew, you know.” 

“Oh, clews! Well, hunt clews all 
you like, but remember, the hour for 
the wedding is not so very far away, 
and you must say what Iam to do. As 
best man, it’s up to me to help all I can, 
but as the bride, it’s for you to dic- 
tate.” 

“Fenn, how can 1? How could any- 
body know what to do?” 

The girl was pathetic in her distress, 
her lovely face white and drawn with a 
fear, all the more awful that she knew 
not fear of what! 

Truly a strange situation. Her wed- 








ding hour approaching, and no possi- 
bility of the wedding ceremony being 
performed, unless by some means her 
lover should be restored to her. 

Mechanically, almost unconsciously, 
she leaned down and with her finger 
tips brushed at some white marks on 
the plain moss-green carpet 

“What’s that?” asked Whiting. 

“T don’t know. Chalk, it looks like.” 

“Oh, Elsie, dear, please don’t worry 
about ‘clews’ and such things just now. 
Listen to me. We must make some 
plans to follow if Kim doesn’t show 
up in time. If he does there’s no harm 
done; but for the sake of your own dig- 
nity do think what you’ll do if he isn’t 
here at four o’clock. And before that! 
We ought to call in the invitations at 
once. You can’t have people coming 
to the church and going away again!” 

“T don’t care what they do!” she 
cried passionately. ‘Oh, Kimball, I 
want you!” 

She flung herself into a chair and 
gave way to tears at last. 

Mrs. Webb and Henrietta came in, 
and, seeing them, Elsie controlled her- 
self. 

“You have succeeded, Henrietta,” 
she said with a scathing look; “you 
were determined I should not marry 
Kimball, and you have succeeded in— 
postponing it, that’s all. The wedding 
will yet take place; you can’t keep him 
hidden forever!” 

“Elsie! What nonsense!” exclaimed 
Whiting. “You know Miss Webb 
couldn’t have done this thing!” 

“Never mind that,” said Henrietta 
hurriedly. “I don’t mind her raving. 
sut I think she must notify the guests 
that they must not come. It is getting 
late, and, you see, if—if Kimball 
should return, they can be married just 
the same, but——” 

“But you know he will not return!” 
Elsie stormed at her. “You think you 
can calm me by saying such things, but 
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you know he can’t return until you let 
him!” 

Miss Webb smiled, as with kindly 
indulgence toward a disordered mind, 
and said gently: 

“For your own sake, Elsie, meet the 
situation as well as you can.” 

“Tt isn’t Henrietta’s doing,” put in 
Mrs. Webb solemnly. “I understand 
it all; I know that i 

“Never mind, Mrs. Webb.” Elsie 
stood up suddenly. “I'll hear your 
theories some other time. As Henrietta 
says, for my own sake I must do the 
best I can. I will, too. I’ve decided. 
I shall give myself till two o’clock—it’s 
half past one now—and if Kimball 
hasn’t appeared by that time I shall tel- 
ephone to my dearest friends; I shall 
ask you, Henrietta, to telephone to your 
people—those you can reach. Fenn will 
look after the ushers and the church 
matters—and—I must go home now; 
I’ve a lot to do.” 

Her hearers were not surprised at 
this change of demeanor. [:lsie’s na- 
ture was mercurial. Quick of decision 
and of action, she had sensed her po- 
sition and had risen to the emergency. 
She would have time afterward for 
emotion, for investigation, for sorrow 
even, but now there was much to be 
done. 

“Will you send me home?” she asked 
of Henrietta, who nodded. “Come 
with me, Fenn,” she went on; “and, if 
you please, Henrietta, I want this room 
fastened against all comers. I must 
insist upon this. I have some rights, 
Iam sure. See to it that nobody enters 
until after I come again.” 

Miss Webb looked a little rebellious 
at this dictation, but, fearing to rouse 
the girl’s anger, she promised. 

“That is, unless Kim comes home,” 
she said; but Elsie only gazed at her 
with an accusing eye. 

Alone with Elsie in the little electric 
brougham, Whiting made a suggestion, 

“You know,” he began with diffi- 
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dence, “my own feelings for you, 
Elsie. Oh, don’t be frightened,” he 
added quickly, as she turned startled 
eyes on him; “I’m not going to shock 
you. Only I must—I must say, if you 
you want me to, if you would let me, 
I s 

“You'd take Kim’s place as bride- 
groom; is that it?” 

“Yes—oh, yes!” 

“Well, thank you lots, and I know 
you mean it in the kindest way, but it 
won't do.” 

“Don’t be offended, anyway, Elsie; 
it seemed a—a way out for you.” 

“Yes, I know; it would be. But not 
a way I can take. Forgive me, Fenn, 
I’m not ungrateful for the kind part of 
your offer, but, oh—we’ve had all this 
out before!” 

“T know it, dear; and I won’t refer 
to it again. But just remember, if you 
do want to go on with the ceremony, 
there’s a bridegroom ready for you.” 

Elsie smiled. “I don’t feel wildly 
hilarious,” she said—of a truth she was 
on the verge of hysterical tears—“but— 
your speech was funny, Fenn!” 

“Tt wasn’t meant to be,” he rejoined 
stoutly; “and I stand by it, no matter 
how much you laugh at me.” 

“Thank you,” she said more seri- 
ously, and then they got out at her 
home. 

“Oscar,” she stopped to speak to the 
chauffeur, “you went into Mr. Webb’s 
room first this morning?” J 

“Yes, ma’am; me and Hollis.” 

“Did you notice anything—anything 
at all, that seemed queer or strange?” 

“No, ma’am; except for Mr. Kim- 
ball’s absence and the fact that his 
clothes were gone—all of which you 
know about; there was nothing else 
strange.” 

“T didn’t suppose there was anything, 
but I wanted to make sure,” and Elsie 
sighed. 

“Yes’m. Indeed, I wish I could help 
you, miss. There was a bit of a smell 
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of bananas; but I don’t suppose that 
would mean anything?” 

“No.” Elsie smiled in spite of her 
misery. 

Whiting followed her into the house. 
He assumed a protective air which she 
did not resent; it was good to have 
somebody to rely on. 

Elsie lost no time in perfecting her 
plans. Rapidly she made lists of the 
most important guests, those to be no- 
tified first. 

“We can’t tell half the people,” she 
said in despair. “They'll have to go 
to the church and go away again. Oh, 
I wish now I hadn’t decided on a church 
wedding! It would have been easier 
at the house. Well, I shall have the 
minister come here, anyway, and then 
if Kim comes at the last minute, or 
later, even, we can be married here. 
Fenn, we'll wait till two o’clock—or 
shall we say half past?” 

She looked so wistful that Gerty 
cried:* “Oh, do wait till three!’ 

“No,” Elsie decided, “half past two, 
and not a second later. Then, as we’ve 
only one telephone, and I shall use 
that, you take this list, Gerty, and go 
out somewhere, into some other apart- 
ment, I mean, and rattle them off. 
Mother, you take this, and do the same. 
Fenn, here’s yours. You see, I’ve listed 
the necessary names; if you think of 
others, follow up with them. We can’t 
head off the caterers, but they needn’t 
send the waiters.” 

“My dear child,” said her mother, 
“don’t think of those things! I'll see 
to the caterer’s people.” 

“All right, mother. Oh, poppet, you 
do look so sweet!” 

This last was spoken to Elsie’s niece 
and godchild, who ran in just then, 
partly dressed in her wedding finery. 
She was to be flower girl, and never 
tired of practicing her role. 

The sight of the baby figure dancing 
about upset Elsie entirely, and Gerty 


rose quickly and carried her daughter 
away. 

“Now,” Elsie resumed, with a glance 
at the clock, “the Webbs must tell 
their own friends and relatives. You 
go and telephone Henrietta now, Fenn, 
that she must begin at half past two 
to notify them that there will be no 
wedding.” The finality of this made 
Elsie’s voice quiver, but she went on 
bravely: “I’m pretty sure Kim will 
turn up at the last minute. I think 
he’ll break loose. Whoever’s holding 
him 

“What makes you think he’s held, 
Elsie?” asked Gerty curiously, 

“What else could keep him?” Elsie 
looked her wonderment. 

“Lots of things. Suppose he went 
somewhere—he must have gone some- 
where, you know—and met with a fear- 
ful accident. He may be in some hos- 
pital.” 

“By Jove, that’s so!” interrupted 
Whiting. “Shall I round ’em_ up, 
Elsie? That would make a heap better 
case than—mysterious disappearance.” 

“T don’t know.” Elsie hesitated. 
“Yes, Fenn, if there’s time, do that. 
But I'll go right on planning our im- 
mediate schedule. I must do it, it will 
save all sorts of awkwardness.” 

Whiting attacked the list of hospitals, 
and the others waited on Elsie’s will. 
Both Gerty and Mrs. Powell adored 
Elsie, and as they were at their own 
wits’ end, they were only too willing 
to be guided by her ideas. 

“Perhaps he had a stroke or some- 
thing, and lost his mind and climbed 
out of a window,” suggested Gerty, who 
was unable to keep from surmising. 

“He couldn't,” said Elsie shortly. 
“His game knee wouldn't let him get 
out of a window. Besides, his are on 
the third story, and they were all 
closed, except for a few inches at the 
top.” 

“Well, maybe he squeezed through 
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and injured himself so that they took 
him to a hospital.” 

“IVho took him, Gerty? What are 
you talking about? I never heard such 
nonsense.” Elsie returned to her lists. 
“T shall dress,” she said, looking up; 
“T must be ready if Kimball comes.” 

“Oh, don’t! cried her mother. “I’m 
sure it would be unlucky to dress for 
your wedding and not be married after 
all!” 

“Unlucky!” said Elsie, with a sad 
little smile. “I don’t think I could very 
well be more unlucky than I am!” 

“Don’t put on your wedding gown,” 
urged Gerty. “Put on a simple little 
white frock, and then, if Kim comes, 
be married in that.” 

“Yes; that’s what I'll do,” agreed 

the poor little bride, her big, brown 
eyes somber with sadness and despair. 
“And I'll dress now, for at half past 
two I take the telephone. After all,” 
she tried to speak cheeriully, “it’s no 
crime to postpone a wedding. It is un- 
usual, it’s unfortunate, but nobody can 
blame me.” 
“Blame you, you poor darling; I 
should think not!” cried her mother, 
who was bearing up bravely for her 
child’s sake. 

“T wish you had kept the diamonds,” 
Gerty said ruminatively. 

“Oh, what a speech! Gert, you are 
the most mercenary thing I ever knew !” 
Elsie scowled at her sister. “The idea 
of thinking of such a matter at this 
time!” 

“Well, you may as well have had 
them, They’re yours, by right.” 

“{ don’t want them without Kim! 
I’m glad I didn’t keep them; it would 
have been one more thing for Henrietta 
to sneer at.” 

“How she hates you!” 

“No; she doesn’t hate me. Only she 
never thought I was of good enough 
family to marry into theirs.” 

“I’m sure the Powells are all right,” 
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said Mrs. Powell plaintively; “and as 
for my own family e 

“It doesn’t matter, mother, what or 
who we are; we're not Bostonians, and 
that settles us for Henrietta Webb! It’s 
her fetich, that Massachusetts blood 
of hers! Kimball laughs at her fan- 
aticism. You know his new play is a 
satire on that subject.” 

“Ts his play finished?” asked Gerty. 

“No; only about three quarters done. 
He expects to do up the rest quickly 
after our honeymoon.” 

Elsie couldn’t make herself quite 
realize that her honeymoon was prob- 
ably destined not to occur—at least, at 
present. 

She went away to dress, and was so 
expeditious that she returned just as 
Whiting came from the library, where 
he had been telephoning the hospitals. 

“Nothing doing,” he reported. “Oh, 
Elsie, how sweet you look!” 

In a dainty white house. dress, with 
her lovely hair simply tucked up in a 
curly mass, and no ornaments of any 
sort, Elsie was exquisitely lovely. Her 
face was pale, but there was a dear, 
sweet expression that went straight to 
Fenn Whiting’s heart. He had loved 
her a long time, and it was in no way 
his fault that Kimball Webb had won 
her. 

“Almost two-thirty,” he said, tearing 
his glance away from her dear face. 

“Yes,” said Elsie; and with a tense, 
drawn expression, she sat watching the 
clock. 

No one spoke. It was an awful mo- 
ment, and yet each realized there was 
no choice but to do as Elsie had 
decreed. 

“Don’t act as if it was a funeral!” 
Gerty burst out at last, unable to hold 
the tension longer. 

“I’m not!” declared Elsie indig- 
nantly. “It’s nothing of the sort! I’m 
just as sure that Kimball will come back 
to me as—as anything!” she finished 
a little lamely. 
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“Tf he only comes in time!” wailed 
Gerty. 

“He can’t,” said Whiting; “it’s half 
past two now.” 

“T don’t mean in time for that!” 
Gerty said; and Elsie gave her a look 
of scorn that made her blush and fairly 
shrivel beneath her sister’s glance. 

“Tt is half past.” 

Elsie agreed. She rose, giving her- 
self a little shake, as if disciplining an 


unwilling child, and went straight to 
the telephone. 

“Every man to his post!” her clear 
voice rang out, and, obediently her 
mother and sister went out with their 
lists. 

Whiting delayed a moment. 

“Are you sure, dear——” he began; 
but Elsie, the receiver in her hand, was 
already calling her maid of honor’s 
number. 





To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out 
on Tuesday, November 4th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is 
published every week, you will not have long to wait for the 
next installment of this serial of baffling mystery. 





THREE JOBS IN ONE NIGHT 


ESOURCEFUL and daring is the burglar who recently invaded several apart- 
ment houses in the Washington Heights section of New York. He gained 
access to the first apartment by means of three ladders which he placed one 
above the other in a courtyard, and then clambered up them to a fire escape. 
Two of the ladders he had taken belonged to the janitor of the house, and 
when these were found to be of insufficient length to reach the fire escape, the 
robber left the premises temporarily and later returned with a twelve-foot ladder. 
From the fire escape the thief entered an apartment on the first floor of the 
building and stole all the silverware he could find. Next he crossed to an ad- 
joining house, where he accidentally awakened the tenants of the apartment into 
which he stepped. Not daunted by this, however, he calmly locked the husband 
and wife in their bedroom and then proceeded to gather up the valuables in the 
other rooms. 

That task completed, the man swung across to another apartment house, 
where, after robbing one home without being disturbed, he attempted to enter 
another, but woke its occupant, who screamed. Instead of rushing from the scene 
as quickly as possible the burglar climbed the fire escape to an apartment on the 
fourth floor, but there he aroused a watchdog. Then at last he decided that it 
would be best to “call it a night’s work” and depart, which he did, leaving only 
the twelve-foot ladder as a clew for the police. 
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"M surprised the mate didn’t 
get the command,” I said to 
Miles, the marine superin- 
tendent of the Jewel line. 
“After all he’s senior man. Of course, 
I’m glad you’ve given it to me, but 
at the same time——” 

“Don’t bether ‘but-ing,’ my lad; be 
thankful for the mercies that have come 
your way,” was Miles’ rejoinder, as we 
picked a hazardous track among clank- 
ing trucks and rain-brightened rails. 
He skipped nimbly out of the way of 
a careening box car, a porter shouted 
a curseful warning, and then we were 
out on the stringpiece of the wharf, 
and looking up at the Emerald’s sheer, 
well-rusted side. 

She was nothing to go into ecstasies 
over; she was simply a five-thousand- 
ton freighter, built for holding cargo 
and taking it through and over any- 
thing in the way of weather, at a speed 
of ten knots or so on a coal consump- 
tion of somewhere about twenty tons 
a day—a general-utility ship; no trick- 
ery of brasswork and varnished teak 
to brighten her up; but with wide use- 
ful hatches for rapid cargo handling, 
and enough steam winches to hoist her 
over the moon. I knew her breed well 
enough; I’d been brought up in such 
ships ; and I knew she was a good sound 
ship, the kind whose engineers swear 
by them. 

“Truth to tell,” said Miles, as we sat 
down in the captain’s room beneath the 
bridge—a comfortable enough sea par- 








lor—‘‘the mate ought to have got her. 
He’s been a long time in the company, 
and attually there isn’t anything marked 
up against him, and yet—yet—well, 


there’s nothing to be said in his favor. 
You won't get on with him. <A dour 
man he is. Perhaps you’ve met him— 
Hillyars is his name.” 

I knew the name but not the man. 
In a company like the Jewel line, 
owning only ten or so ships, every offi- 
cer knows every other officer by re- 
pute; knows the length of his service 
—his senority, as we used to call it— 
knows his habits with drink, and hears 
the sort of tittle-tattle that one picks 
up from foremen stevedores, who are 
the greatest salt-water gossips ever I 
happened across. But the Diamond, the 
ship I was newly from, had never lain 
in port with the Emerald before, and 
so l’d never come in contact with Huill- 
yars. But report named him a gloomy 
fellow. “Moldy” Hillyars was_ his 
nickname in the line; an embittered 
man he was, who had been passed over 
in half a dozen companies for promo- 
tion; one who would never set the 
Atlantic afire, nor even kindle a tiny 
lame in one of that ecean’s quietest 
backwaters. 

“T daresay I'll get on with him all 
right,’ I remarked, and commenced to 
check the inventory. 

“You might. They speak well of you 
here and there, Landridge. Hillyars 
only has himself to blame for his un- 
popularity. Say what you like, things 
have changed in the service; gruffness 
and rudeness don’t necessarily mean a 
good sound sailorman to-day. We 
don’t want ancient bullies for our skip- 
pers, considering that we’re all out to 
open up new markets; and a man’s per- 
sonality counts in that job. If Hillyars 
had got the Emerald he’d have had all 
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our agents infuriated at the end of a 
voyage. I wish he’d resign. He does 
nothing wrong, so we can’t very well 
fire him; but—well, he’s no acquisi- 
tion.” 

“They tell me Drabble committed 
suicide,” I said. Drabble had been in 
command of the ship the previous voy- 
age. 
“Yes, he did. Funny thing, too— 
he never impressed me as a man who’d 
take his own life. But he left a letter 
behind him, addressed to me; said he 
couldn’t endure the strain any longer 
and that his head was like to burst. 
Hinted at a woman being concerned— 
married woman.” 

I am anything but a superstitious 
man, remember. I have usually been 
able to find some concrete reason for 
the most ghostly manifestations. But 
just as the marine superintendent fin- 
ished speaking it seemed to me as 
though a sudden cold wind blew past 
my cheek. I looked instinctively to- 
ward the porthole, but it was closed 
and screwed tight, and we had shut 
the door when we entered the cabin, 
because it was a raw, bleak day, with 
sleet falling in squalls. I said to my- 
self that it was my fancy, and bent over 
the inventory book again. 

“Drabble never struck me as being a 
man to worry about women,” I said. 
“He was the first mate of the Turquoise 
when I was third mate, and we used 
to go ashore together a good bit. He 
put all women on a high pedestal, and 
worshiped them humbly from afar off. 
There was a girl he used to know and 
she died, and after that—well, there 
weren't any other women so far as he 
was concerned.” 

“There was this one, on his own ad- 
mission,” Miles said. ‘No a 

A pause followed. I waited, expect- 
ing more to come; and when it didn’t 
I said: “No what?” 





“What on earth are you talking 
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about ?” asked the superintendent, look- 
ing at me somewhat curiously. 

It seemed to me that I felt the funny 
little cold draft again. 

“You were saying something,” I 
said, feeling a bit foolish. “You said 
‘No,’ as if you were beginning a sen- 
tence.” 

“Man, you’re dreaming. When I’ve 
got anything to say I say it, as you 
know, and don’t hum and haw about it. 
The last remark I made was that Drab- 
ble was mixed up with a woman on his 
own written admission, then couldn’t 
face the music.” He stopped and 
seemed to be listening. He was watch- 
ing my face quite closely. 

“Was that what you heard?” he 
asked, after an interval. 

I nodded. 

“Funny tricks the wind plays now 
and then; must be this ventilator.” 

I agreed with him, but neither of us 
was wholly convinced, I think. For my 
own part, I know I had an uneasy and 
ridiculous impression that that hand- 
some cabin contained more than what 
we could see. For a second time I had 
heard a sound that might have been 
the word ‘‘No,” uttered in a somewhat 
indignant whisper. 

“When we go ashore I'll show you 
Drabble’s letter,” said Miles. “It’s a 
pity he played the fool the way he did; 
he would have got on well. Smart, 
with good manners, popular every- 
where; he was just the sort of man 
we like. You might do worse than 
take him as your model, Landridge.” 

“T have done so,” I said. “He got 
hold of me when I was at an impres- 
sionable age, and one way and another 
he taught me a lot. I owe Drabble a 
big debt of gratitude. It was a real 
blow to me when they told me he’d— 
done away with himself. I always felt 
that I wanted to repay him for saving 
me from making a mess of things when 
I was younger. He was the last man 
I’d have expected to commit suicide. 
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Even now I don’t seem able to believe 
that he did it.” I bit the last word 
off sharply and waited; but nothing out 
of the ordinary happened. Then Miles 
switched the conversation away from 
the dead skipper to some detail of ship’s 
business, which occupied our attention 
until it was time to take a general look 
’round the ship. 

Hillyars was ashore that day; the 
second mate, a bright youngster who'd 
only joined up a couple of days before, 
did the honors. The Jewel line always 
treats its officers decently; there’s none 
of that jamming the whole crowd 
aboard day after day while a ship’s in 
port, just for spite or to keep them out 
of mischief. I think that’s why the com- 
pany keep their officers so well, and 
don’t lose many of them to the more 
handsome liners. ° 

Not that there was much to see 
aboard the Emerald. She differed in 
nowise from the Diamond, except that 
she was a bit newer, and had her offi- 
cers’ accommodation amidships, around 
the funnel, instead of right aft under 
the poop; she had electric light, too, 
and a few modern improvements, which 
were very welcome to my sight. As 
there was nothing happening that day 
—ihe shore gangs were cleaning up for 
the reception of the outward cargo—I 
went ashore with the superintendent, 
and up to his office. 

“Here’s Drabble’s letter; I kept it as 
a curio,” he said, handing me an en- 
velope. 

I took out the folded sheet. The en- 
velope had been roughly ripped open, 
and there was a thumb mark on it, as 
though the man who’d opened it had 
recently touched wet paint, red lead. 
It was like a voice from the grave to 
read the dead man’s words. No need 
to go over his confession. It wasn’t 
pleasant reading at all, especially com- 
ing from a man that I’d rather wor- 
shiped as a hero. Some day I must tell 


the earlier part of this story, when 
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Drabble and I were shipmates together 
and he lifted me up out of the seventh 
hell of gloom. 

“You never can tell what a man’s car- 
rying about with him in the way of 
unpleasant memories,” Miles said. “I 
don’t judge any man; but almost every 
man has some bitterness in his life.” 

I read the letter through again, and 
then I asked: 

“Wasn't there any other message— 
not a word?” 

“No; why?” 

“Well, you'll think me foolish,” I 
said, “but Drabble and I kept up a sort 
of come-day, go-day, God-send Sun- 
day kind of correspondence, and were 
very good friends. I[ hardly thought 
he'd do a thing like that without tell- 
ing me something more about it.” 

“He was out of his mind when he 
did it, Landridge. That letter tells you 
so much. It’s shakily written, and here 
and there it’s quite incoherent. I’ve 
seen other letters written by men who 
were ‘temporarily insane,’ according to 
the verdicts, and this answers to all the 
sarmarks. A pity—a big pity!” 

I asked Miles if I might keep that 
letter, and after a moment of hesita- 
tion he consented. I don’t know why 
I asked; it was a sort of sentimental 
impulse, I think. After all, I'd no 
souvenirs of Drabble, who’d been my 
friend, tried under many conditions— 
the sort of friend that a favored man 
occasionally makes at sea, whose friend- 
ship, quiet, and uneffusive, seldom men- 
tioned in words, is closer really than 
the love of a brother—and even a ram- 
bling document like this was something 
to remind me of him. 

I finished my business with Miles 
soon after that and cleared out. I went 
to the Diamond and got my gear packed, 
invited Laughlin, the Diamond’s skip- 
per, and MacAllister, her chief engi- 
neer, ashore to a dinner in celebration 
of my promotion; carted my dunnage 
over to the Emerald, and went ashore. 
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No getting away from it—I was 
pleased to be in command of a ship 
-at my age. I was easily the youngest 
skipper in the line; but when J thought 
the matter over, I knew that I would 
rather have stayed as mate all my life 
than have to step into old Drabble’s 
shoes. It was thanks to his guidance 
and example that I’d got on so well, I 
knew. He was a pal, if ever a man 
had one. And to think that his sui- 
cide had opened the doors for me! It 
was heartbreaking. 

When I sat down for a quiet smoke 
and think, I realized how very heart- 
breaking it really was. You see, things 
had happened too quickly for me to 
think the matter over before. The Dia- 
mond had only arrived that day from a 
six months’ trip, and almost as she 
made fast alongside, Miles hopped 
aboard and ordered me to take over 
command of the Emerald. There was 
something of a rush after that, as you 
ean imagine. 

Puzzle over the thing as I might I 
could see nothing in the way of a solu- 
tion. Men as well balanced as old Drab- 
ble do occasionally commit suicide, I 
know; and, as old Miles said, one never 
knows what secrets a fellow carries in 
his heart. In a way.Drabble was the 
sort of man who, if he became entan- 
gled with a woman, would take it deadly 
seriously. My mind wandered round 
in concentric circles, and led me no- 
where; and by the time it was neces- 
sary to get ready for the feed with 
Laughlin and MacAllister, I was as 
much bewildered as ever. 

I hope I wasn’t a wet blanket at that 
feed; I tried not to be. Both the skip- 
per and the chief said a lot of nice 
things about me, and we made a bit of 
a night of it in a decent way. I joined 


up with the Emerald next day, and 
made the acquaintance of Hillyars. 
From the first moment I saw him I 
took a dislike to him, and that feeling 
was strongly reciprocated, I know. He 
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insulted me half a dozen times in the 
first ten minutes of conversation—not 
openly, not in a way that I could lay 
hold of, if you understand, but covertly. 
He made me feel terribly young and 
inexperienced—much as I felt when I 
joined up as first-voyage apprentice 
aboard the old Balthasar. It wasn’t 
a pleasant feeling by any means; but I 
put it down to the man’s disappointment 
at not getting the command, and said 
I hoped we should get on well together, 

Hillyars was a good mate, remember ; 
there was absolutely nothing wrong 
with his work. The ship was in apple- 
pie order, and everything that was nec- 
essary had been done. I complimented 
him on the appearance of the packet; 
but he showed no great amount of 
pleasure; and was as surly as a man 
well could be. I took a lenient view and 
decided he’d been hitting things up a 
bit ashore and had that morning-after- 
the-night-before sensation to trouble 
him. I left him as soon as I could. 

During the rest of the ship’s stay in 
port I lived ashore in the approved 
fashion; and, incidentally, I got en- 
gaged to a girl; but that is another 
yarn altogether, though one worth tell- 
ing, if you’ll believe me. Being a full- 
blown skipper with decent pay I felt 
I had something to offer her, and told 
her so; and she agreed that we might 
get spliced before we died of old age, 
although, as she said, what she won- 
dered was why I’d waited until I was in 
command, 

It was pretty late at night when I 
got down aboard the Emerald. We 
were due to sail with the tide at five 
a. m., and I didn’t trouble to turn in 
properly; I just lay down on the settee 
and pulled a blanket over me, after I’d 
taken my shoes off. But I couldn’t 
sleep. I had a curious impression that 
some one else was in the cabin. It was 
nost uncanny. 

Twice I got up and switched on the 
electric light, but there was nothing to 
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be seen. Yet the minute the light was 
out the feeling troubled me again. It’s 
impossible to describe the sensation; 
but every now and then it was as 
though something imprisoned was try- 
ing to get free; something was beating 
invisible wings against the bars of a 
nonexistent cage. Once I could have 
sworn—I was just dozing off—that a 
pair of bearded lips approached my ear 
and drew in a breath preparatory to 
whispering something; but nothing 
came, nothing whatsoever. I was 
thinking of Drabble, of course, and 
wondering what on earth had caused 
him, the sanest man I knew, to take 
his own life. I laughed at myself after 
a while and decided that the responsi- 
bility of commanding a ship was get- 
ting on my nerves. But, between you 
and me, I wasn’t sorry when the night 
watchman came along with coffee and 
said the pilot was just coming aboard. 

After that, of course, I had some- 
thing else to think about—you get com- 
mand for the first time and see how 
many extraneous things you can think 
of while getting your ship clear of dock 
and river. It was a nasty morning, 
with patches of fog coming and going 
most bewildering and unnerving 
weather for a new skipper; and, what 
with one thing and another, it wasn’t 
until midnight that I felt justified in 
leaving the bridge, though Hillyars had 
several times suggested in his surly 
way that he wasn’t exactly a novice 
at keeping watch, and that he knew the 
ship and the waters we were working 
in much better than I did. 

By reason of my sleepless night, I 
suppose, I just coiled down and went 
off into as deep a sleep as I'd ever 
known, When I wakened in the morn- 
ing, it was eight o’clock, and the sun 
was shining brightly. There was just 


a pleasant breeze, and the old ship was 
pounding along at a level eleven knots 
per hour, and making no fuss about it. 

Good times enough; and I was in 


the mood to enjoy them. After all, it’s 
something to be young and strong and 
in command for the first time; and to 
know that a girl ashore is thinking of 
you and praying for your safe return. 

Now, I’m a man who prefers to live 
at peace with that portion of the 
world in which his lines are cast. As 
a general thing I’ve managed to do it. 
One of my first impulses, therefore, 
was to come to a working understand- 
ing with old Hillyars. I don’t betieve 
in being at odds with the men I’m work- 
ing with; so after breakfast, which the 
steward served in my own cabin as 
though he’d been in the habit of doing 
it, I took my sextant out on deck, and 
made up my mind to show Hillyars a 
friendly interest. 

He was working away with sextant 
and chronometer when I got on the 
bridge ; and I chirped out a ‘good morn- 
ing’ in my best manner; but his re- 
sponse was anything but gracious. He 
looked at me very much as if he re- 
sented my presence there. However, I 
was in the mood for conciliation, so 
began to talk with him and forced him 
to be genial, so far as he could. He 
was a bit nervous and cross, though; 
and the impression that forced itself 
into my mind was that he was just re- 
covering from a big drinking bout. 
There was nothing to find fault with in 
that; he was sober enough then, and 
seemed competent to perform his duties. 
His longitude sights corresponded ex- 
actly with mine, and his work was ex- 
tremely neat. 

When the sun was well over the yard- 
arm I asked him down to my cabin for 
a small drink, just to cheer him up. 
The way he gulped the stuff down con- 
firmed me in my impression that it was 
overindulgence in alcohol that was his 
trouble; but I affected to take no notice 
of the fact. 

“What was Captain Drabble like in 
his behavior before he died?” I asked 
after a while. “He was a great friend 
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of mine, and it never struck me that 
he’d find*that way of finishing things.” 

“T don’t know, sir; he was a man who 
kept himself very much to himself; 
wasn’t in the least companionable. Now 
I come to think of it, though, he was 
very worried, very worried, after get- 
ting a letter just before we left port. 
It was in a woman’s handwriting, that 
letter. I think it must have been some- 
thing in it that caused him to commit 
suicide. In some ways it’s a pity he 
tore it up; it might have served as a 
clew to the reason for his suicide.” 

It was as he mentioned the word for 
the second time that I became conscious 
again of that queer sensation, as if some 
one else were in the cabin beside our- 
selves. If I tried to describe the im- 
pression I had, I’d say that it was for 
all the world as though some one were 
trying to speak. Yes, that’s it: like a 
dumb man straining to make himself 
articulate in a low whisper. 

“He was the last man I’d imagine to 
get himself mixed up with a woman,” 
said I. “He must have altered a lot 
since I knew him.” 

“He didn’t tell me much of his pri- 
vate affairs, sir, as you may imagine, 
me being only first mate, though old 
enough to be his father and serving at 
sea before he was born. From one or 
two things he let fall, though, I gath- 
ered that he’d been cutting loose quite 
a bit. It’s often your quietest men who 
let themselves go most when the chance 
comes.” 

It was almost unbearable to have to 
listen to that Something straining there 
at my ear. I felt sweat on my fore- 
head, as though I were struggling, too; 
the thought came to me that in another 
minute or so the voice must come. 
Eerie? I give you my word, the hair 
was standing upright at the base of my 
skull, and a cold stream seemed to be 
playing on my spinal cord! 

“Of course, that letter he left ex- 
plained everything, sir,” said Hillyars, 
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reaching for his cap. “If you'll excuse 
me now, sir, I’ll just see if the bos’n 
remembered about painting that i 

He shuffled out of the cabin, bowed 
of shoulder, practically expressionless 
of face. I felt sorry for the man. His 
attitude was that of utter hopelessness ; 
he was a maritime failure. Judging by 
appearances he would never be any- 
thing bigger than a chief mate, and if 
he didn’t let the grog alone he would 
in all probability finish up as a plain 
seaman in the forecastle. But as he 





_went I felt that Something near me, 


like a cold breath. 

“What is it?” I asked. Foolish, eh? 
But the question was simply torn from 
me by the unvoiced agony that was 
about me. Of course, there was no 
answer; but as the uncanniness of it all 
was getting on my nerves, I decided I'd 
be none the worse for a turn on deck. 
The crisp freshness of the day soon 
restored me to normal. 

I gave a good deal of thought to 
Drabble, for this lower bridge that I 
was pacing was his bridge; his feet had 
trodden the planking, his eyes had 
looked over that sparkling welter of 
wind-kissed sea, glowing like crystal 
where the sun got it, deep green in the 
hollows, mysterious and wonderful as 
always. 

“Whatever you did, old man,” I said 
to myself, “I’ll bet it wasn’t anything 
dirty. You either shouldered another 
man’s load, or you’d lost your reason. 
What I knew of you won't let me be- 
lieve you were that kind of man.” 

When I went back to my cabin the 
Something wasn’t in evidence ; the place 
was airy, free, and clean—a_ bright, 
happy sort of room, if you can under- 
stand me. It had been more like a 
newly opened vault before. 

By the end of a week I was beginning 
to get the hang of this queer visitation. 
I tabulated the results of my observa- 
tions, and they showed me quite defi- 
nitely that when I thought the best of 
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Drabble my cabin was free from the 
manifestation; but if ever I permitted 
myself to think badly of him, that voice- 
less Voice would invariably struggle 
to make itself heard. Having got so 
much together I determined to put it 
to the test. For twenty-four hours 
without a break I made myself recall 
all Drabble’s excellences; and _ the 
haunting presence remained aloof. 
Then I invited Hillyars in again, gave 
him a drink, and deliberately led the 
conversation to the dead man. 

“I suppose there’s no doubt that he 
did commit suicide?” said I. “I’ve 
wondered whether he fell overboard by 
accident.” 

Hillyars gulped down the whisky, 
and some of it went the wrong way, for 
he was taken with a fit of coughing that 
brought the purple to his face in huge 
patches. 

“Oh, no, sir, there couldn’t have been 
any question of an accident,” he said 
quite firmly, speaking with the utmost 
conviction. “It was fine weather; late 
at night, of course, but absolutely fine. 
A little child couldn’t have come to 
harm. And there’s no doubt about it, 
Captain Drabble was very worried. I’d 
noticed him closely.” 

That Something was thrusting its in- 
tangible lips against my ear, and it 
seemed to me that I could feel the 
agonies of it as it strove for expres- 
sion. It raised the hair on my head and 
made my flesh creep. 

“T don’t feel at all inclined to be- 
lieve that Drabble did away with him- 
self,” I said. There was a sound as 
of an unuttered sigh beside me. 

Hillyars turned a mottled face to me 
—I noticed his eyeballs were yellow 
and sickly looking—and said: 

“But what on earth could possibly 
make you think that, sir?” 

“T don’t know,” I retorted. ‘“Know- 
ing the man as I did, I think suicide 
would be his last thought. It’s just a 
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of the opinion that if the real truth 
were known, a very different construc- 
tion would be put on Captain Drabble’s 
death.” 

Now, my every sense was keyed up 
to a nervous pitch of expectation. I 
was, in consequence, not surprised when 
the whole atmosphere of the cabin 
seemed to clear; it was as though a 
sudden cool breeze had blown through 
it after days of stagnant sultriness. 
For a while, pressing Hillyars to take 
another drink, I told him what I knew 
of that very gallant gentleman, Captain 
Drabble. I was something of a hero 
worshiper where the dead man was con- 
cerned, and I flatter myself that I did 
justice to my subject. All the time I 
spoke I had the inexplicable feeling that 
that Something was satisfied, that it was 
no longer uneasy and disturbed. 

“Well, sir,” said Hillyars when I’d 
finished, “it’s always best to believe 
good of folks, but—Captain Drabble 
wasn’t really what you think him. Dif- 
ferent people see different aspects of 
men, and what I saw of Captain Drab- 
ble didn’t lead me to fancy him quite so 
good a person as you say. They say 
something about not speaking ill of the 
dead, and—he is dead, so let him lie.” 

I said nothing for a while, but 
watched Hillyars, who was staring past 
my face with narrowed, intent eyes. 

“Anything the matter?” I asked. 

He started a bit and looked confused. 

“No, sir—oh, no, sir,” he said. 

But I knew there was; he was lis- 
tening to that same protesting sensation 
that was just now troubling me again. 
I made an excuse to turn him out of the 
cabin—sent him for the log book—and 
when he was away I said out loud: 

“Tt’s all right, Drabble, old chap, I 
know you didn’t do it; keep quiet. But 
there’ll be others to convince, too—and 
that’s my work.” 

Hillyars came back with the log book. 
I opened it at the pages dealing with 





fancy of mine, perhaps, but I am firmly.«,the previous voyage. 








“Whereabouts did it happen?” I 
asked carelessly. 

“It’s all entered up there, sir—place 
and date and approximate time, though 
of course, it wasn’t possible to give the 
exact hour.” 

I read the simple statement of the 
tragedy. When it was reported to Hill- 
yars that the captain was not in his 
cabin—this was after he had sent down 
a deck hand to call him—the mate ma- 
neuvered the ship in a wide circle in 
hope of seeing a swimmer. He had 
noted this fact in the log. As showing 
how trivial details spring to the eye 
when big issues are involved, I saw that 
he had spelled the word “maneuver,” 
queerly. 

“We shall pass over the exact place 
at midnight—no, at four a. m. to-mor- 
row, shan’t we?” I asked Hillyars. 

He seemed to be making a mental 
calculation. 

“Yes, sir; just about the time I go 
on watch,” he said. He stared again 
fixedly past my right ear, where those 
unreal lips were trying to speak, trying 
so agonizingly that my own soul ached 
in sympathy. 

“Why did you send to call Captain 
Drabble at the hour you mention,” I 
asked, laying the log book down, “if 
it was fine weather, as you say?” 

“It was just breaking day, sir, and 
we were overtaking another steamer, 
and she was signaling us,” said the 
mate, still staring past my face. “He 
always liked to be called when any- 
thing of that sort happened, as you 
probably remember.” 

“Yes,” said I. “Well, it’s a sad story, 
look at it whichever way you like, Hill- 
yars. Have another drink.” 

He accepted, and I noticed his hand 
trembled as he lifted the glass to his 
lips. Then for a while he told me about 
Drabble, the Drabble he had known, 
who was not my Drabble at all. So 
little did I like his narration that I 
found an excuse to terminate the inter- 
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view. When the first mate had gone I 
tried to think the very best I could of 
my dead friend; it was necessary, to 
clear the air and give that unquiet spirit 
rest. 

I began to grow afraid of the cabin; 
it was too full for my peace of mind. 
I spent as much of the rest of the day 
as I could on deck; and I stayed up 
talking with the chief engineer until 
close on midnight. Like me, he was 
astounded at Drabble’s death; but, as 
he cannily remarked, every man knows 
his own heart secrets best. When I 
went below I searched for and found 
Drabble’s last letter, and read it through 
to see if I could possibly find any clew. 
In a way it was like talking to the dear 
old chap; every flourish seemed to 
speak of him. And as I was reading, 
the strain in the cabin was so oppres- 
sive that I could hardly breathe. All 
of a sudden it cleared, leaving the at- 
mosphere serene and untroubled. I 
hopped into my bunk and fell sound 
asleep. 

But I was awake again before four 
—wide awake, as though I had been 
called. I stared around in the darkness. 
The light was not switched on, so it 
was evident that I hadn’t actually been 
called. Yet there was I, normally a 
sound sleeper, as wide awake and ex- 
cited as a bride on her wedding morn- 
ing. I slipped an overcoat on over my 
pajamas and went up to the bridge. 
The second mate was walking to and 
fro nimbly, whistling softly. It was 
full moon, a glorious night; and the 
stars were shining like jewels. The 
second mate told me cheerfully that he 
had taken some star sights; the result 
of his working was on the chart-room 
table. He intended to lay the ship’s 
position off on the chart when he was 
relieved. I sent him away to do it. It 


wasn’t only the cabin now that was 
haunted by Drabble’s restless soul; it 
was the entire ship. 

I was hugged up in the weather wing 











as is 








of the bridge when Hillyars came up 
to take the second mate’s place. He 
was late. I heard him grumbling as he 
mounted the ladder. 

He seemed to slip on something as 
he passed the binnacle, and clutched at 
it for support; he recovered and slid 
over to my side. 

“Right,” he growled. 

I got a whiff of his breath. 

“That you, Mr. Mate?’ I asked, be- 
cause I sensed that he was about to 
open out on what he supposed to be 
the second mate. “I’ve sent the sec- 
ond into the chart room to lay her off 
—star sights.” 

“Goo’ morning, sir,’ he said, a bit 
taken aback. “I didn’t—expect—c.r- 
pect to see you here, sir. Don’ b’lieve 
in shtar—star sights much—the sun’s 
good enough for me to find out the 
ship’s position from I’m old-fash- 
ioned; not up in these new-fangled 
dodges.” 

He moved toward the compass, stum- 
bled, and caught at me. I said nothing, 
but as I steadied him, the second mate 
came along. 

“She’s right on the spot where Cap- 
tain Drabble committed suicide, sir,” 
he said excitedly. “Right to a hair.” 

I thanked him and sent him below. 
Then I turned to Hillyars. 

He was staring straight in front of 
him, and I could see he was trembling. 
But his ears were strained as though 
to catch some sound. I knew what that 
sound was. The stench of rum floated 
back over his shoulder like the blast 
from a furnace. 

Hot words rose to my lips, but I 
choked them back, for although I don’t 
approve of officers drinking when at 
sea, he was an old and an embittered 
man, and he was not drunk. He was 
quite able to keep a watch. 

I left him and went below. Drab- 
ble’s spirit was there in the cabin be- 
fore me, more insistent than ever. I 
couldn’t rest, here practically exactly 
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over his grave. And I was curious, 
too, about the mate’s drinking. I did 
not act entirely of my own volition 
when I left my stateroom and went 
along to Hillyar’s cabin. Something 
outside myself was drawing me on; I 
walked like a child led by the hand. 

Being in his cabin, I thought I’d sat- 
isfy myself as to his habits. It isn’t 
usually possible to obtain intoxicants 
aboard a tramp steamer at four o’clock 
in the morning. There was nothing in 
sight, however—nothing in the way of 
liquor; but lying open on his table was 
my night-order book. It was a curious 
place to see it, its rightful place being 
the chart room. As I bent to read my 
entries, as a man will, the door of a 
locker at the end of Hillyar’s bunk 
swung open slowly. 

The room was in disorder; the 
blankets were tumbled in the berth; 
there was a tumbler in the rack, but 
the reek of alcohol did not come from 
there. I took down the tumbler and 
found it wet and clean. The ship gave 
a roll back as I replaced the tumbler, 
the carafe jingled softly, but the locker 
door did not swing shut. Still obeying 
an outside guidance, I dropped on my 
knees on the floor and looked into 
the locker. It was lined with cases of 
rum. I took one out to make sure; it 
was partly full; two bottles had been 
removed. And there were many other 
cases. 

Hillyars was a secret drinker, and 
he had come stocked for a lengthy ca- 
rousal. I was about to return the case 
when something caught my eyes—a 
patch of white. Curiosity overmas- 
tered me and [ got hold of it. It was 
a crumpled piece of paper, the kind 
that is used for memoranda work on 
shipboard. I flattened it out and saw it 
covered with my own writing! 

No, it was not my own writing, 
though. A second glance told me that. 
My own signature was repeated a score 
of times. Those at the top of the page 
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were different; toward the bottom they 
became almost facsimiles of my own 
autograph. Of a sudden my heart be- 
gan to beat thickly. I dropped on my 
knees again and probed into that locker. 
Far at the back, mixed up with refuse, 
were other fragments of paper. I took 
them out and put them in my pocket, 
and it seemed to me as I did it that 
Drabble’s presence laughed softly. 

I made a quick examination. The 
key had been turned in the door of the 
locker, but owing to the shrinking of 
the wood, it had failed to hold that 
door shut. From the look of the recep- 
tacle it hadn’t been cleaned: out for 
ages; very probably Hillyars kept it 
locked, and the key in his pocket. He 
wouldn’t want the messroom steward 
prying around his private bar, ef course. 
And he had neglected to wedge it shut 
prior to going to the bridge. 

I went back to my cabin, with that 
Something accompanying me, and 
spread out the papers I had found. 
I studied them for a little while. Then 
I slipped a pistol into my pocket and 
went to the bridge. 

Hillyars was there, leaning against 
the rails, talking to himself in a thick 
voice. I couldn’t distinguish any 
words. 

I touched him on the shoulder. He 
started a bit as he turned to me, and 
I fancied his face went white in the 
moonlight. 

“Mr. Hiilyars,” said I, “how do you 
spell ‘maneuver?’ ” 

He stared at me as though I’d gone 
mad. 

“I’m a bit sleepless to-night,” said 
I. “I thought I’d write a bit, but that 
word has stumped me up. How do you 
spell it?” 

He thoyght for a minute, then he 
spelled it out, letter by letter, and he 
spelled it ‘maneuvre.’ It seemed to me 


that unreal hands jseized my wrists 
and dragged my fingers to his throat. 
I had him, and I shook him like a rat. 





“That’s the way Captain Drabble 
spelled the word in the letter he left 
behind him,” I shouted. “The letter 
you wrote, you murderer! He never 
spelled it that way in his life. I’ve 
asked him to spell it more than once, 
and I know. When you want to pre- 
tend a man’s written a letter you ought 
to know his fashion of spelling, as 
well as his handwriting. And you 
shouldn’t leave your samples of forged 
writing in your cabin locker ; you should 
throw them overboard to make sure!” 

I got his hand just as it dropped to 
his pocket, and my own hand slid down 
until I had his blackjack clutched se- 
curely. 


“IT suppose yeu’d have had another © 


letter handy to account for my suicide 
a bit later on?” said I. “You weren't 
practicing my signature for nothing. 
Were you trying to screw your courage 
up to do for me to-night?” 

He collapsed limply in my hands after 
a long, vicious struggle, and began to 
cough. It was a funny, choking cough. 
I let him go, and his hands went up 
to his throat with a tearing action. The 
moonlight was as bright almost as sun- 
light ; I could see everything. A trickle 
of blood ran down the sides of his 
mouth. 

“Let go,” he 
“Let go; I'll confess. 

He told me a little before he died. 
He had burst a blood vessel in his lungs 
and I wasn’t skilled enough to repair 
the damage. He hated Drabble, for his 
youth and his success; he envied him 
the command of the ship and believed 
that with him out of the way, the cap- 
taincy would necessarily come to him. 
One midnight when he was unabie to 
sleep because of the devils of envy that 
writhed within him, he saw the skipper 
on the after deck, and the impulse was 
irresistible. He had imagined such a 
chance coming his way, and he had 
Drabble’s handwriting by 


feebly. 


stammered 


” 


practiced 
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way of providing a reasonable excuse 
for my friend’s death. He slipped into 
his cabin for the blackjack, did the 
work, and threw the body overboard as 
quickly as he could; then he sat down in 
his cabin and composed the letter of 
explanation. He had meant to get rid 
of me in the same way, because I 


seemed too curious about Captain Drab- 
ble’s death, and because I, too, stood in 
the way of his promotion. 

After it was all over I went back 
into the cabin that had been Drabble’s. 
Its atmosphere was bright and clean; 
there was no suggestion of unrest any- 
where. 





LEFT MARKED MONEY FOR THIEF 


HEFTS having been committed frequently during several months from the 
magistrates’ chambers and the traffic-court money drawer in the old 
police headquarters building in New York, Francis Kramer, a police clerk, baited 
the drawer with marked bills for the pilferer. Soon after the money had been 
placed in the till Ellsworth Bayer, twenty-three years old, seized an opportunity 
when Kramer had left the room, and lifted the bills. The clerk returned just as 
Bayer had secured the money and, after a short chase, the culprit was captured 
and later pleaded guilty. The officials who work in the former police building 
hope that the raids upon the money in their keeping are now at an end. 


TENNESSEE IS SCENE OF TRAIN HOLDUP 


LIMBING over the tender of a passenger train on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, two bandits recently held the engineer and fireman at the points of 
revolvers and ordered them to shut off their engine when a white light was shown 
beside the track. Helpless, the railroad employees did as they were bid, bringing 
the train to a stop about ten miles south of Columbia, Tennessee, when a third 
robber appeared with a flash light. 

Then two of the outlaws held the engineer in his cab while the third super- 
vised the cutting loose by the fireman of the passenger coaches from the rest 
of the train. A conductor who left his coach to investigate the cause of the 
halt was forced back into his car, and when the passenger coaches had been 
cut loose the fireman was made to join him. 

The three robbers then ordered the engineer to proceed with the express, 
baggage, and mail cars to a point half a mile farther. Here a fourth man joined 
them and they proceeded to ransack the bags of mail, obtaining, it is thought, 
about sixty thousand dollars in cash. 

Their booty secured, they cut off the engine from the remaining cars and 
sent it, untended, down the track at full speed. It ran for about twenty miles 
through the night but fortunately stopped before doing any damage. The engineer 
was left standing by the rifled cars, while the bandits made their get-away 
unopposed. 
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THE “RESURRECTION MEN” 


= is fairly well known that 

“boycotting” takes its name 

from Captain Boycott, who 

was ostracized by his neigh- 

bers during the Irish troubles of thirty 

years ago; but fewer persons are aware 

that, when they speak of “burking” an 

inquiry—a phrase more commonly used 

in England than America—they recall 

one of the most bloodthirsty and cal- 

lous ruffians that ever stretched a 
hempen cord. 

William Burke shares the distinction, 
with Boycott and McIntosh, of having 
given a word to the English language. 
The atrocities of which this diabolical 
murderer was guilty, with his confed- 
erate, Hare, in the early part of the 
last century, stirred all Great Britain. 
Devoid of all sense of humanity, he 
committed almost innumerable mur- 
ders, for which his only reward was the 
paltry fee paid by the medical schools 
for the bodies of his victims. At first 
one of the “Resurrection Men,” so 
called because they obtained their sub- 
jects from the grave, Burke introduced 
murder as an accessory of this fiendish 
trade. 

The scene of Burke’s exploits was 
Edinburgh, which had long been stirred 
by the mysterious disappearance of per- 
sons in the lowest ranks of life, of 
whose whereabouts nothing could sub- 
sequently be learned. Tramps vanished, 
Irish laborers who had come over for 
the harvesting, and in one case an idiot, 





, 


known as “Daft Jamie,” a local celeb- 
rity on account of his inoffensive good 
nature, passed from the ken of his 
associates. Before the crimes of Burke 
were brought to light Edinburgh was 
already aroused, and suspicion was uni- 
versal that some gang of murderers was 
at work, though the poverty of their 
victims made the motives of robbery 
appear improbable. 

At this time the art of surgery had 
begun to make great advances, but the 
law contained no provision with regard 
to the method whereby surgeons were 
to be provided with subjects for the 
study of anatomy. The occasional exe- 
cution of a criminal, whose remains 
were ordered by the term of his sen- 
tence to be given over to the surgeons 
for dissection, afforded insufficient sup- 
ply to meet the constantly growing de- 
mand, and the stealing of bodies was 
a practice openly encouraged by the 
professors of anatomy, although it ex- 
cited universal disgust and hatred. The 
highest price paid for “subjects” at 
first was four guineas; the price rose 
rapidly, until it varied between eight 
and sixteen guineas, or from forty to 
eighty dollars. 

The method adopted by Burke and 
Hare was to entice poor persons into 
a humble lodging house which the for- 
mer rented, to stupefy them with drink 
and laudanum, and then, having ren- 
dered them unconscious, to suffocate 
them, a method of procedure which left 
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no telltale marks to arouse the suspi- 
cion of the too-easily satisfied surgeons. 
Hare was a rude ruffian, with all the 
outward aspects of his nature, while 
Burke, a whining, plausible fellow, went 
out to prowl for his victims and to de- 
coy them to their destruction. They 
had two women accomplices: Mrs. Mc- 
Dougal, who passed as the wife of 
Burke, and Mrs. Laird, who stood in 
the same relationship to Hare. Their 
lodging was notorrious for the drunken 
brawls which frequently occurred 
within; and it was afterward discov- 
ered that these were got up designedly 
by the confederates in order to drown 
the cries of their victims. 

The occurrences which immediately 
led to the discovery of these crimes 
was the unaccountable disappearance 
of a mendicant named Mary Campbell, 
an Irishwoman, who, after having been 
seen to frequent the same district of 
Edinburgh for a lengthy period, sud- 
denly disappeared. The poor woman 
had friends who requested the police 
to investigate the circumstances that 
led to her disappearance. The idea 
was suggested that her body might pos- 
sibly be found at one of the medical 
schools for which Edinburgh was then 
famous, and the remains were discov- 
ered at the dissecting room of Doctor 
Knox, a distinguished anatomist, bear- 
ing marks perfectly conclusive of her 
identity. The medical men by whom 
the body was examined gave it as their 
opinion that suffocation had been the 
cause of death, and an inquiry was at 
once set on foot as to the identity of 
the individual from whom the subject 
had been purchased. 

A man named Paterson, who acted 
as porter at Doctor Knox’s museum, 
now came forward and mentioned the 
names of Burke and Hare, and he re- 
lated the circumstances of the pur- 
chase to the police sergeant. He stated 


that on October 31st the two men called 
at the dissecting rooms and stated that 
3C Ds 
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they had something for the doctor, at 
the lodging house. Paterson had previ- 
ously visited this place and was well 
acquainted with its location, and on the 
following morning he went to the house 
in Tanner’s Close, where he found the 
two men and their women accomplices. 
He gave them five pounds and agreed 
that three more should be paid if the 
subject proved desirable. On the same 
night the body arrived, packed in a tea 
chest. It had not yet been examined 
at the time that the police arrived, and, 
upon the chest being opened, evidences 
of suffocation were manifest. 
Coincident with this discovery the 
testimony of two other witnesses was 
voluntarily offered. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray, persons of poor station who were 
traveling through Edinburgh, informed 
the police that certain occurrences of 
the night of October 31st had aroused 
the most dreadful suspicions in their 
minds. They stated that they had taken 
temporary lodgings in Burke’s house, 
and that toward evening they had seen 
him enter with Mary Campbell, who ap- 
peared to be intoxicated. In the morn- 
ing they inquired of Mrs. Burke what 
had become of her, and were told that 
she had been put out of the house for 
impudence. The explanation did not 
entirely allay the witnesses’ doubts, 
and, seizing the opportunity to peer into 
Burke’s room, they discovered the body 
of the murdered woman under a heap 
of straw. Terror-stricken by this, they 
immediately collected their belongings 
and proceeded to leave the house. Mrs. 
Burke attempted to dissuade them, say- 
ing that “it might be worth ten pounds 
a week to them” to remain. They, how- 
ever, escaped at the first opportunity, 
and on the following day communi- 
cated their discovery to the police. 
Upon the arrival of the authorities 
at Tanner’s Close they found it to be 
a scene well fitted for the performance 
of such tragedies as had recently been 
enacted there. The Close was a dark 
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and narrow passage and contained only 
one house, which was situated at the 
bottom. Here, almost shut out from 
the light of heaven, dwelt this detest- 
able murderer in two rooms, one of 
which he occupied himself, while the 
other he rented out to lodgers. The 
former contained nothing but a miser- 
able bed, a broken table, and some 
straw, whie the latter was absolutely 
bare. Fortunately the police found the 
four confederates, men and women, as- 
sembled, and they were immediately 
placed under arrest and conveyed to 
prison. Burke, it appeared, had car- 
ried on the pretended trade of a shoe- 
maker, and nearly forty pairs of old 
shoes were discovered in his room, but 
the discovery was also made of a great 
number of suits of clothes, bearing 
distinct marks of blood, which showed 
that Mary Campbell had been only the 
last of a long train of victims. 

The examination of the prisoners be- 
fore the magistrates of Edinburgh only 
served to bring to light fresh atrocities, 
and a wave of universal horror spread 
through the city as one disclosure after 
another was made. The evidence as 
to the guilt of the men was completely 
conclusive, although great doubts as 
the possibility of securing evidence suf- 
ficient to convict the women existed. 

During the period between the com- 
mittal of the prisoners and their trial, 
Hare, who had been the leading spirit 
in these deeds with a degree of treach- 
ery excelling that of his fellow con- 
spirator, offered to make disclosures 
upon the subject of theif crimes, or, 
as it is phrased, to turn “King’s evi- 
dence,” upon condition that a pardon 
should be granted to him and the woman 
Laird. So far as his partner was con- 
cerned, she had been the least guilty, 
and her discharge occasioned no diffi- 
culty; but considerable doubt was en- 
tertained as to the advisability of in- 
demnifying the murderer Hare. Long 





consultations were held by the magis- 
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trates upon the matter, but it was at 
length decided that, for the sake of jus- 
tice, which demanded the most satisfac- 
tory and complete evidence as to the 
way in which this horrible traffic was 
carried on, and to secure the convic- 
tion of at least one of the gang, Hare’s 
offer should be accepted. The pris- 
oner then made his confession to the 
officers of the jail; but on account of 
the excited state of public feeling it 
was not at the time published. Some 
portions of the confession, however, 
found their way into the public prints 
of the time and sent a thrill of horror 
through the entire country. 

The first murder which Hare charged 
against Burke, although it was sur- 
mised that the wretch had been guilty 
of many previous crimes, was the mur- 
der of a young girl named Paterson, 
not more than eighteen or twenty years 
of age. Burke had accosted her and 
a companion in the streets of the town 
and invited them to drink with him. 
The women accompanied him to the 
house of his brother, a scavenger, where 
Mrs. Burke—Mrs. McDougal—and 
Hare met the party. A quarrel en- 
sued, and, much agitated, the Paterson 
girl’s companion left the house, her 
friend being then fast asleep, overcome 
by the liquor, in one of the beds. About 
half an hour later the companion re- 
turned and asked where Miss Paterson 
had gone. Burke told her that she 
had left the house—a statement which 
was entirely true, for at that time the 
murder had been accomplished and the 
body disposed of to the surgeons. 

Mention has already been made of 
“Daft Jamie,” the idiot. The circum- 
stances attendant upon his death are 
even more repellent. Daft Jamie was 
quite harmless and kind-hearted, and 
was on this account universally liked 
and welcomed in all the homes of the 
neighborhood. It is probable that he 
had been marked down for some time 
before his death by the murderous gang, 
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as one that might easily be removed 
without suspicion being aroused. One 
morning while wandering aimlessly in 
the Grass Market, he was accosted by 
Burke in his usual fawning manner, 
and asked whether he was in search of 
any one. The idiot replied that he was 
looking for his mother, to whom he was 
warmly attached. Burke persuaded 
him that he knew where his mother 
had gone, and, by coaxing and flat- 
tery, decoyed him into Hare’s house. 
Then, professing great affection for the 
idiot, the monsters pressed spirits upon 
him. Daft Jamie at first refused, but 
by their assumed kindness they per- 
suaded him to join in their potations, 
and they plied him so effectually that 
he was soon lying in a stupor upon the 
floor. 

“Shall I do it now?” asked Burke, 
bending over his victim. 

“He is too strong for you yet,” an- 
swered Hare. “Let him lie a little 
longer.” 

Both of the ruffians were afraid of 
the physical strength which they knew 
the poor creature possessed. Burke 
waited a little longer, but avarice over- 
came his fears, and he precipitated him- 
self upon the idiot, who, roused from 
his stupor by the attack, resisted des- 
perately. It took the united efforts of 
the scoundrels to accomplish their task 
successfully. 

Hare having obtained a pardon for 
himself and the Laird woman, Burke 
and his partner were placed upon trial 
on December 23, 1828, the indictment 
charging them with several murders, as 
disclosed by Hare’s confession. After 
deliberation on the part of the Crown, 
however, it was decided that the indict- 
ment charging the murder of Mary 
Campbell should alone be proceeded 
with. The Grays and the porter hav- 
ing given their evidence, Hare was 
called into the witness box, and Lord 
Meadowbank, who presided, earnestly 
cautioned him to give his evidence with 


’ 
’ 


truth. Hare sullenly answered that he 
intended to do so, but that his evidence 
related solely to the case of Mrs. Camp- 
bell. Into the hideous details of the 
crime, as described by the informer, it 
is unnecessary to enter; let it suffice 
to say that Hare fuily confessed his 
share in the murder, corroborating the 
evidence of the other witnesses. 

At half past eight in the evening the 
jury retired to consider their verdict. 
During the period of their absence, 
which extended to fifty minutes, almost 
complete silence prevailed in the court- 
room, so breathless and eager were the 
spectators to learn the result of their 
deliberations. Upon their return the 
jury found Burke guilty of willful mur- 
der, but, contrary to -all expectation, 
brought in a verdict of “Not Proven” 
against the woman McDougal. 

Lord Meadowbank immediately pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon the 
prisoner and ordered him to be hanged 
on January 28th, and his body to be 
delivered to the surgeons for dissec- 
tion. 

The condemned man was removed 
to the lockup with: the McDougal 
woman, the authorities fearing to re- 
lease her immediately through fear of 
the vengeance of the mob. On the 
way they encountered Hare, who was 
being conveyed to the Calton Hill jail 
upon a charge of other murders, con- 
cerning which no pledge of immunity 
had been given him. On the following 
Friday Mrs. McDougal was set free, 
and forthwith proceeded to her old 
abode. On the next day, issuing from 
the house to purchase spirits, she was 
recognized, and only the timely inter- 
vention of the police saved her life 
from the fury of the populace. In 
the meantime Burke had become as 
communicative as Hare had been, and 
proceeded to confess some of the crimes 
he had committed. He confessed that 


he had sold as many as thirty or forty 
subjects to the surgeons. 
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“Had you any accomplices?” he was 
asked. 

“None but Hare. We always took 
care, when we were going to commit 
murder, that no one else should be 
present. The women might suspect 
what we were about, but we always 
put them out of the way.” 

“Were you associated with Hare all 
the time?” 

“Yes. We began by selling to a doc- 
tor the body of a woman who had died 
a natural death in Hare’s house. We 
got ten pounds for it. After this we 
began the murders, and all the rest of 
the bodies we sold were murdered.” 

“By what means were these fearful 
atrocities perpetrated?” 

“By suffocation. We made the per- 
sons drunk, and then suffocated them 
by holding the nostrils and mouth and 
kneeling on the body.” 

“Did you receive any encouragement 
to persevere in committing these atroc- 
ities ?” 

“Yes. We were frequently told by 
Paterson that he would take as many 
bodies as we could get for him. When 
we got one he always told us to get 
more.” 

“To whom were the bodies so mur- 
dered sold?” 

“To Dr. We took the bodies 
to his rooms in , and then went 
to his house to receive the money for 
them. Sometimes he paid us himself; 
sometimes we were paid by his assist- 
ants. No questions were ever asked 
as to the mode in which we had come 
by the bodies. We had nothing to do 
but to leave a body at the rooms and 
to go and get the money.” 

The victims selected, Burke added, 
were generally elderly persons, since 
they could more easily be assassinated 
than those in the vigor of youth. 

Although Hare had been arrested 
after the trial upon a charge of having 
committed other murders, the public 
authorities eventually decided that the 
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charge should not be proceeded with. 
This decision was partly a matter of 
public faith, and partly in view of the 
fact that a conviction would have been 
difficult to secure. Hare’s own con- 
fession was a privileged communication 
which could not be produced in evidence 
against him; that of Burke would be 
equally useless, for he would suffer 
the extreme penalty of the law before 
the case could come up for trial; Hare’s 
wife could not, in law, give evidence 
against him; while the testimony of 
the McDougal woman, prejudiced as 
it must be, could not be relied upon. 
Great excitement was created by this 
determination of the authorities. A 
petition was presented to the High 
Court of Justiciary in the name of the 
mother and sister of “Daft Jamie,” the 
idiot, for a warrant to detain Hare in 
jail to answer the charge of having 
caused his death; but the court declined 
to interfere, the right of prosecution 
lying in the hands of the Lord Advo- 
cate. 

Meanwhile the McDougal woman 
had again been suffered.to leave the 
jail, and had made her escape from 
Edinburgh unperceived. Upon the 
night on which she was taken to the 
prison for security she told a story to 
the police which, if true, removes the 
last possible vestige of commiseration 
for the two murderers. She stated that 
one night Burke and Hare were carous- 
ing in the latter’s house, the two women 
being in an adjacent room. In the 
midst of their drunken quarrels, Hare 
raised his hand, and, in a fit of fiend- 
ish exultation, said that they could 
never be at a loss for a “subject,” for 
in such event they would murder and 
sell first one and then the other of the 
women. 

Upon her release Mrs. McDougal 
disappeared from the public ken and 
was never thereafter heard of. 

On Wednesday, January 28, 1829, 
pursuant to his sentence, Burke suf- 











fered the extreme penalty of the law. 
During the latter portion of his con- 
finement he declared that his confes- 
sion had tended materially to relieve 
his mind, and he professed contrition 
for his crimes. On the day of the 
execution he was taken from the jail 
to the lockup at the courthouse, where 
the scaffold had been erected, under a 
strong escort of police. A tremendous 
crowd had assembled to _ witness 
Burke’s final exit from life, and seats 
commanding a view of the gallows 
rented at enormous prices. Upon his 
coming forth upon the platform he was 
assailed with such hideous yells of exe- 
cration that he hastened to assist the 
hangman in the performance of his 
task, and the sentence was put into 
effect in the midst of a struggling mob, 
anxious to anticipate the law. 

On February t2th the murderer Hare 
and his wife were finally discharged 
from custody, and appear to have parted 
company, for Mrs. Hare was nearly 
torn to pieces by the mob at Glasgow, 
to which city she proceeded, while Hare 
nearly suffered a similar fate at Dum- 
fries. The mail landed him there at 
about seven o’clock in the morning, and, 
although there had been no intimation 
that he was expected, so keen was the 
excitement in all parts of the kingdom 
that he was immediately recognized by 
the populace, who assailed him with 
bricks, sticks, stones, and whatever they 
could lay their hands upon. He suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape into the 
King’s Arms Inn where he obtained 
refuge, but the crowd surrounded the 
house and demanded that he should be 
surrendered to them, and it was not 
until nightfall that he finally succeeded 
in making his escape. Of his subse- 
quent history only a legend remains. 

The excitement caused by these 
events had spread all over the coun- 
try. The crimes of Burke and Hare 
came as the culmination of a long period 
of suspicion and suspense. These were 
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not the only persons who had mur- 
dered to supply “subjects” to the med- 
ical schools. About the same date 
Bishop, the notorious body-snatcher, 
made a confession in Newgate before 
his execution, in which he owned to 
having disposed of between five hun- 
dred and a thousand bodies, of which 
sixty had been murdered. His convic- 
tion was for the murder of an Italian 
boy, whom, in company with two con- 
federates, May and Williams, he de- 
coyed into his house in Shoreditch un- 
der pretense of finding him work. 
There he was stupefied with a mixture 
of rum and laudanum and, when asleep, 
a rope was attached to his feet and he 
was dropped head first into a well in 
the garden. After some three-quarters 
of an hour, which the murderers spent 
in strolling about the streets, to “occupy 
the time,” they returned, stripped the 
body, and hawked their victim all over 
London, haggling over the price, but 
finally disposing of it to King’s College 
for nine guineas. Suspicion was 
aroused, however, as to the cause of 
death, and the murderers were detained 
until the police arrived. 

A vertable reign of terror now ex- 
isted in Scotland and England. The 
daily papers were filled with accounts 
of persons who had suddenly disap- 
peared, or had been “burked,” as it was 
called; and the universal alarm which 
prevailed was rendered greater by the 
absurd practice of drunken or idle fel- 
lows who stopped persons whom them 
met in lonely places and pretended to 
clap a plaster over their mouths and 
noses, with intent to suffocate. The 
matter was taken up on the assembling 
of parliament, and a bill was passed 
authorizing the dissection of the bodies 
of such persons as died in hospitals and 
were not claimed within a short period 
after their decease. Soon after this had 
become enacted into law the crime of 
body-snatching was no more heard of. 

Mention has been made of a legend 
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concerning the end of Hare. Forty two criminals, and, though he had 
years after the execution of his con- cheated the gallows, his end was hardly 
federate in crime a pitiable blind mendi- less tragical. Soon after the trial he 
cant, horribly scarred, was seen to fre- had fallen into the hands of some work- 
quent the London streets. This, it was men, who threw him into a lime pit, 
whispered, was the master mind of the where he lost his eyesight. 


CORERAREDIFA 


NEW YORK POLICE WANT MORE PAY 


THE patrolmen of New York recently voted to ask the city, through the Patrol- 

men’s Benevolent Association, for a substantial increase in pay. Men who 
are serving their first year in the service are at present drawing salaries of 
thirteen hundred and fifty dollars a year; they ask sixteen hundred and fifty 
dollars. The second-year men get fourteen hundred and fifty dollars, and want 
eighteen hundred dollars. After two years’ duty patrolmen are considered fully 
qualified for their positions and therefore draw more pay than the newcomers in 
the department. They receive sixteen hundred and fifty dollars now, the rate 
that the first-year men are demanding; they want two thousand dollars. 

The patrolmen hold that there are several good reasons why they should have 
the increase in salary they have asked. In the first place members of the depart- 
ment must provide their own uniforms and equipment, the cost of which is 
one hundred and eighty-four dollars and fifty cents, and must replace any part 
of it which becomes damaged, even though the damage is incurred in the per- 
formance of duty. In the second place, a policeman, according to the regulations, 
must not reside outside the city. He is therefore unable to escape from the 
full pressure of high rents. Moreover, two per cent of his pay goes toward 
the police pension fund, so that the amount of money he has at his disposal is 
really a great deal less than that which he receives as salary. 





MURDER FOR ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


FXTRAORDINARY indeed is the story the police of New York say was told 

them by Joseph M. McMahon, accused of the murder of Isaac Miller, a 
pushcart peddler. One of Miller’s business rivals wished to prevent the peddler 
from competing with him and therefore hired two men to shoot him. The price 
for the job was one hundred dollars, to be divided equally between the two men 
employed. 

Having accepted this offer the men sought out the unfortunate victim and 
came upon him as he was descending a stairway from the street to his cellar. One 
of them shot him through the shoulder. Instead of dropping to the steps, how- 
ever, Miller seized a leg of his assailant and fought back. A crowd began to 
gather, and, in desperation, the gunman shot the peddler through the heart. The 
murderer’s accomplice escaped. 

McMahon, the police say, has admitted that he is the man who fired the fatai 
shot. 
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CHAPTER I. 


CHARMED LIFE, 


HE spiteful report jarred 
through the crowded lobby, 


its sinister noise intensified by 
the inclosing walls, so that 
it seemed to swell and roar like a pris- 
oned burst of thunder. Instantly there 
was the unreasoning panic which seizes 
upon the most intelligent crowds in the 


face of unexpected and unknown 
danger. Women in costly evening 
wraps screamed as artlessly as if they 


had been 
station: 
respective ins 
desperately 


daughters of more humble 
according to theit 
either 
thronged 
toward 


their escorts, 
tincts, struggled 
toward the door- 


the 


way or pressed ‘curiously 
corner of the lobby whence the crash 
and flash had come. 

Within the space of five hundred 


feet at least four hundred human 
milled like frightened cattle, a 


square 
beings 


blurred clamor of voices rising above 
the roar of the storm outside. One of 
the idiots inevitably developed by such 


a terrified shout of fire; 
there was a united surge toward the 
doors, now, in which the weaker mem- 
bers of the throng must surely have 
been crushed and trodden, had not a 
cheerful, reassuring voice risen over the 
uproar, with exactly that note of jocu- 
lar good humor which was best calcu- 
lated to allay the blind terror of the 
mob. : 

“Tt’s all 


crises lifted 


right. I’m Kelsey, the 


banker, and the gang’s missed me again. 


They’re having mighty hard luck with 
me, I’m afraid.” 

A ringing, infectious laugh followed 
the words, and, one by one, the fright- 
ened theatergoers yielded to it. A gust 
of merriment rose and rocked through 
the marble-walled corridor; men and 
women who but a moment before had 
been ready to trample over their fellow 
beings’ bodies in a mad scramble to 
reacit the doors, exchanged sly depreca- 
tory glances and relaxed into their nor- 
mal attitudes. 

“Kelsey has a chilled-steel set of 
said somebody, loudly enough 
to carry. There was a 

Some one else pro- 
There was a roar in 
last vestiges of the 
vanished in its 


nerves,” 
for the words 
tipple of assent 
cheer. 
and the 
tension 


posed a 
response, 
momentary 
echoes. 


“Thanks. I seem to need them.” 
The same full voice laughed an ac- 
knowledgment. “Will you help me 


catch the gentleman who did it, friends ? 
It won't inconvenience you very much. 
He must be in this crowd still: Just 
let the doormen close all except the 
center exit, and the policeman on duty 
see that who leaves carries a 
It will take a few minutes 
us to get out, but it may give 


nobody 
revolver. 
longer for 


me a chance to find out who’s so in- 
terested in trying to eliminate Tom 
Kelsey.” 

Again there was a good-humored 


rumble of assent. The uniformed em- 
ployees at the doors closed them, leav- 
ing only the single exit at the center; 
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two policemen, themselves infected with 
Kelsey’s good humor, made a perfunc- 
tory search of the playgoers who passed 
in slow Indian file through the narrowed 
aperture. Gradually the press dwindled 
to a lingering group of men and women, 
surrounding a tall, splendidly built man 
—Tom Kelsey himself—whose evening- 
shirt front revealed a brown powder 
stain, and who exhibited, on a steady, 
upturned palm, the ruins of a costly 
watch in which a misshapen bit of lead 
was deeply embedded. 

“It begins to look like a sort of des- 
tiny, eh?” He chuckled. “This makes 
the third time they’ve tried it, and every 
one of the attempts ought to have suc- 
ceeded.” 

“Yes. But I shouldn’t put too much 
reliance on the friendship of fate, if 
I were you, sir.” The younger man, 
whose slightly stooped shoulders and 
thin, intellectual face seemed to indi- 
cate the student, inspected the shattered 
watch through big, shell-rimmed spec- 
tacles. “It’s remarkable that the bullet 
didn’t go straight through, at the range. 
Why, the muzzle of the gun must have 
been within an inch or two of you!” 

“It was. I had time to see the ugly 
nose of the thing touching me, before 
the flash. Somebody stuck an arm be- 
tween the two people in front of me 
and fired before I could think. The 
light wasn’t good enough to see very 
well, but I saw that much.” 

“What sort of a hand?” The spec- 
tacled man looked up from the watch. 
“Did you have a chance to get any im- 
pression——” 

Kelsey lowered his voice. “Sh-h! 
T’'ll tell you later.” Aloud, for the bene- 
fit of the curious bystanders, he said: 
“No. I only saw the muzzle of the 
gun and then the flash. The force of 
the explosion jolted me enough to fog 
my brain a bit. I was perfectly sure 


they’d got me, this time, and all I could 
think of was the puzzling fact that I 
didn’t feel any pain and seemed to be 


altogether alive. By the time I got my 
senses there was a beautiful little panic 
under way, and I had to stop that, of 
course.” 

A girl, wearing a simple walking suit 
of blue serge and a small, black sailor 
hat, smiled an admiring asset. “I 
waited just to thank you for that pres- 
ence of mind, Mr. Kelsey. There was 
a badly frightened gentleman just be- 
hind me who was doing his best to 
climb over my shoulders when you 
called out. I think he’d have succeeded 
in another moment.” She lifted a hand 
to her collar. “I hope they’ll catch the 
coward this time.” 

Kelsey inspected her briefly, his eyes 
narrowing a little. “You’re very kind, 
I’m sure. I—I believe we’ve met, 
haven’t we?” 

She laughed. “That depends on what 
you mean by the word. We've encoun- 
tered each other on several occasions, 
but we haven’t been formally intro- 
duced. I’m with the: City National, 
Mr. Kelsey. You’ve seen me in Mr. 
Carew’s office.” 

Kelsey was instantly affable again, in 
a condescending, aloof fashion he re- 
served for his employees. “Ah, to be 
sure. I have a fairly good memory 
for faces.” He nodded, as if in dis- 
missal, and the girl turned away. The 
young man at the banker’s elbow 
watched her gravely through his thick 
lenses, a faint vertical line scoring his 
forehead. “Who was that?” he asked, 
in a lowered tone. “I’d like to have her 
name, just for curiosity.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. One of our 
stenographers, I suppose. Easy to find 
out from Carew in the morning. Why? 
You certainly don’t suspect that she had 
a hand in it, Morley?” He chuckled 
skeptically. “You fellows must lead 
a rotten life of it—bound to look side- 
wise at everybody you meet.” 

“We'd better discuss that later, sir, 
if you don’t mind.” Morley’s thin lips 
twisted into a rebuke, and the big banker 
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nodded almost apologetically. The last 
of the bystanders were moving out 
now, and, as the lobby cleared, one of 
the policeman approached the two who 
remained. 

“No sign of any gun, Mr. Kelsey. 
We frisked every livin’ soul that went 
out.” 

“I’m not surprised. I rather tipped 
the fellow off, shouting out that way. 
He’d surely get rid of his gun before 
trying to leave. But I thought it pos- 
sible that you might recognize somebody 
as a known crook, if they had to go out 
in single file. You didn’t, I suppose?” 

The man shook his head. “No, sir. 
Whoever does it ain’t on the books yet. 
I know pretty near all the mugs in the 
gallery. That’s why I was here, to- 
night. We’re lookin’ for a guy that’s 
wanted in London.” 

“Well, we did our best, anyway.” 
Kelsey tendered a folded bill which the 
other declined, rather surprisingly. 
“No? Well, just as you like. But we'd 
better have a look for the gun, hadn’t 
we? It must be here in the lobby, un- 
less the fellow got out with it, in spite 
of you.” 

The officer nodded. Together they 
set about searching the corridor. It 
was not promising as a hiding place. 
The walls were wainscoted in white 
marble, unbroken except for the ticket 
window, the wicket of which was closed. 
The treasurer, a very pale gentleman 
with correct pearl studs, had joined the 
group, mumbling apologies, as if, some- 
how, the attack might be construed as 
reflecting on the management. He col- 
laborated in the minute examination of 
the scene, and it was he who found the 
weapon, dropped into the space behind 
the wooden pot which held one of the 
artificial palms masking the inner cor- 
ners of the entrance. The policeman 
examined it with professional interest. 

“Old-fashioned gat, all right,’ he an- 
nounced. “Made about 1880. Hefty 


young cannon for this sort of work. 


You'd think that gang would be up to 
date, too. I don’t blame him for chuck- 
in’ it away. He’d have had a Chinese 
chance to get it past us.” 

“Loaded?” The spectacled Morley 
reached out his thin hand. The officer 
broke the gun and slipped out the cyl- 
inder. 

“Uh-huh. Five shots left. One 
empty shell.” He drew out one of the 
cartridges and turned it over in his 
palm. “Funny thing. This would drill 
a hole clean through two such clocks 
as yours, Mr. Kelsey. You certainly 
played in luck. He not only had to hit 
your watch, but he had to do it with 
a bum cartridge.” 

Kelsey laughed. “It’s my luck, again. 
I—I suppose it sounds superstitious, but 
I swear I really believe I’ve got a sort 
of charmed life. This isn’t the first 
time, you know. I mean I’ve had nar- 
row squeaks before this particular gang 
set out to get me. In Australia, for in- 
stance—but that’s another story.” His 
face stiffened for a moment, suddenly 
hard and grim. Then his normal good 
humor returned. “But I really do think 
there’s a sort of special providence that 
looks out for me.” 

“Looks like it,” agreed the officer. 
“T suppose you'll want to tell the people 
down at headquarters about this, your- 
self. I'll report, of course 

“T’ll leave it to you, then, 
tell them as much as I can. And I’m 
a fairly busy man, these days. Come 
along, Morley. Let’s be getting on. It’s 
late, and I don’t want to stay: ws 

They went out to a waiting limou- 
sine. As the motor started and the 
great car crept carefully over the slip- 
pery asphalt, Kelsey leaned back, with 
a deep sigh. 

“Well, Morley, I’ve got one piece of 
information for you, at last. It was 
a woman who tried to get me to-night. 
I saw the hand distinctly—an unmistak- 
ably feminine hand, with a small ring 
on the third finger. I didn’t care to 





You can 











say so before that crowd. But it’s one 
step ahead, eh?” 

Morley nodded. “I guessed as much, 
I’ve thought all along that there was 
a woman in it, Each of those three 
attempts had a sort of feminine touch, 
if you stop to think. It’s more like a 
woman to attempt a murder in a 
crowded theater lobby than it would be 
for aman. The very foolhardiness of 
the thing made it safe. A woman would 
know that, without reasoning it out. 
A. man would see only the risks.” 

“Perhaps. Anyway, we don’t have 
to theorize. We know. And all we 
have to do now is to find the right 
woman and bring the thing home to 
her. Simple, eh?” 

“Nothing’s very simple, you know.” 
Morley wagged his head. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, it’s these complicated crimes, 
which seem so involved, that are the 
easiest to solve in the end. It’s the 
brutally simple ones that turn out to be 
mysteries in the long run. The Bank 
Gang is absolutely certain to be caught.” 

“Glad you think so.” Kelsey lighted 
a cigar, “But I must admit I don’t 
follow your reasoning. So far they’ve 
made their hauls without leaving us 
a thing to follow. The Enfield x 

“Obviously an inside trick. And the 
same applies to the robbery at the Eight- 
-eenth National and the big coup at 
the Prospect Park. All carried out with 
inside help. That means three different 
men, one in each of those banks, far 
enough in the confidence of the ring 
to give the whole crowd away. Every 
one of those men is a weak spot in the 
gang—he’s not a trained, professional 
crook. He’s an amateur, and he’s got 
the amateur’s conscience to worry him, 
and the amateur’s fear of detection to 
keep him awake at night. Do you fol- 
low, now? We’ve got three points of 
vulnerability to work on. And to-night 
we got another. I wonder if it oc- 
curred to you to draw any inference 
from “ 
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“That girl? Of course. But I don’t 
for a minute imagine that she’s in it. 
Why, just one look at her e 

Morley laughed outright. “My dear 
Mr. Kelsey! If we went on appear- 
ances, we’d never arrest anybody. Not 
one able crook in a thousand looks a bit 
like what he is. No, I may be wrong, 
but it’s worth a little looking into. I 
suppose you didn’t notice that she was 
alone?” 

“Was she?” 

“T watched very carefully. She went 
out without being joined by anybody. 
Of course there’s no reason why a girl 
shouldn’t go to a play unattended. 
We're rather emancipated, these days. 
And yet, as a rule, girls of that par- 
ticular sort would shy at the idea. It’s 
just one more hint, worth a little con- 
sideration.” 

“Consider it all you like, then. You 
may be right, at that.” Kelsey’s voice 
betrayed, now, a faint touch of weari- 
ness, and he leaned back against the 
deep upholstery, his head tilted, his eyes 
closed. “I'll confess, Morley, that these 
continued attempts to wipe me out are 
beginning to get on my nerves. I’m 
limp, now. I'd better get to bed, if 
you'll excuse me.” 

“T was about to suggest it myself,” 
said the other, “I’ve enough to think 
about, agit is. Put me down at the next 
corner, will you?” 

“Very well.” 

In a moment Morley bid the banker 
good night, and sped across the slippery 
pavement to the shelter of a friendly 
doorway, where he waited for a sur- 
face car. He leaned against the wall, 
his hands in the pockets of his rain- 
coat, his collar turned up about his 
chin. It was a miserable night, but he 
had already forgotten the fact. His 
mind was centered on the fascinating 
problem of the so-called Bank Gang, 
with its amazing record of three mam- 
moth robberies in as many weeks, a 
total plunder of nearly a quarter of a 
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million, all attained without the vestige 
of a clew, either as to the manner of 
the thefts or the identity of the thieves. 
So intent was Morley on his problem 
that he took no note of the fact that 
half an hour slipped by before a car 
came along. 

It was exactly the sort of riddle which 
Leonard Morley loved, the kind of 
crimson puzzle which instantly chal- 
lenged his faculties to their keenest 
edge. The fact that he used those fac- 
ulties for anything more practical than 
the teaching of psychology at the uni- 
versity was a secret known only to some 
dozen satisfied clients. Except for these 
men, who had excellent reason to hold 
their tongues concerning him, Morley 
was merely a studious pedagog, with 
rather weak eyes and a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for his subject. Nobody 
guessed that his academic appearance 
masked a shrewd detective ability which 
had succeeded on several occasions 
where the talents of official and un- 
official sleuths had failed. 

“There’s a pretty fair proverb about 
the futility of spreading the net in the 
sight of the bird,” Morley would tell 
his clients. “The biggest handicap the 
police have to face is the fact that 
everybody knows exactly who and what 
they are, and what they’re after. Of 
course, there are crooks who are stupid 
enough not to find out who their ene- 
mies are, and a detective in plain clothes 
can fool them, but the good ones know 
a great deal more about the police than 
the police do about them. That’s the 
big obstacle—the crook’s working with 
both eyes open and the police are blind- 
folded. My system depends on being 
absolutely unidentified with the police, 
on being unsuspected by the men I 
hunt. One condition of my undertak- 


ing a commission is always entire se- 
crecy, regardless of the outcome.” 
Whether or not the theory was justi- 
fied by the facts, Morley succeeded well 
enough to inspire a considerable de- 
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gree of confidence on the part of the 
men he served. And when the Bank 
Gang commenced its spectacular opera- 
tions, he was almost immediately 
brought into the case by Thomas Kel- 
sey, who heard of the detective profes- 
sor through a fellow banker, 

Kelsey had attracted his attention 
long before this, to be sure. The man 
was a romantic figure, against the so- 
ber background of his profession. Big, 
splendidly constructed, strikingly hand- 
some, he had behind him a record of 
adventure which read almost like some 
imaginative novel—he had been a miner 
in Australia and the Klondike, had spec- 
ulated daringly in blockade running dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war, had been 
in the storm center of three Latin- 
American revolutions ; he had smuggled 
rifles into Nicaragua, overthrown a hos- 
tile government by sheer force of ini- 
tiative and resource, and installed a 
fairly efficient and not overly dishonest 
administration in its stead, rather than 
submit to exactions levied on his bank- 
ing house at Managua. He had lived 
joyously, meeting adventure everywhere 
he went and emerging, always, on the 
crest of the wave. Lastly, as if sat- 
isfied with what he had seen and done, 
and ready for a quieter old age, he had 
come home to the city of his birth and 
bought a controlling interest in two of 
its banks, both moribund. Under his 
management both speedily took on a 
new lease of life, and when he amalga- 
mated them, after two or three years, 
the resulting institution at once domi- 
nated the local banking situation. Kel- 
sey himself easily stood out head and 
shoulders above his friends and com- 
petitors, a daring, shrewd, resourceful 
financier, ready to take long risks when 
they attracted him and able to command 
success where a weaker, more cautious 
man would have invited disaster. 

When the robberies startled the city, 
it was inevitable that the worried gen- 
tlemen who discussed the situation 
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about the long mahogany tables in the 
directors’ rooms, should have selected 
him as the guiding spirit of their de- 
fensive alliance, and thus made him at 
once the target of the gang’s attacks. 

It seemed true, indeed, that Thomas 
Kelsey bore a charmed life. Three 
times he had faced death at the hands 
of the unseen criminals who recognized 
in him the principal obstacle in their 
way and the gravest danger to their 
success and safety. And, as on the 
third and last occasion, he had emerged 
unhurt, seemingly by the sheer favor of 
blind luck. Leonard Morley, who did 
not attach the slightest importance to 
superstition, was impressed in spite of 
himself by the man’s attitude. 

“T tell you, Morley, I wasn’t born to 
be murdered,” Kelsey had told him. “I 
really believe there’s a fate about these 
things. And every time this crowd 
takes a pot shot at me they make it 
a little easier for us to get a line on 
them. I hope they keep it up till we 
do manage to pick up one of the out- 
fit. After that the rest will be easy.” 

And he had closed his big hand sug- 
gestively, with a narrowing of his eye- 
lids which told Morley eloquently that 
-it would be an unpleasant hour for the 
unlucky conspirator who fell into his 
grasp. He could imagine Kelsey apply- 
ing a third degree of his own, relent- 
lessly and effectually, until he elicited 
every scrap of information concerning 
the band of thieves who had attempted 
his life. 

He was meditating deliberately on 
these things as he swung aboard the 
late car which rumbled up the avenue. 
He and Kelsey had gone to the play, 
to-night, against Morley’s advice. He 
had foreseen another attempt on his 
client’s life, and said so, to Kelsey’s 
obvious pleasure. 

“Good! Maybe you're right. Let’s 
hope so. We'll get some excitement, 
anyway, and pérhaps pick up a line on 
our friends beside. Gad, Morley, if 


you knew how thirsty a fellow can 
get for a little taste of danger after 
this dull, drab routine I’ve been endur- 
ing for three years, you wouldn’t won- 
der at me. I’m having the first touch 
of real fun I’ve had since I came home. 
Don’t argue with me—I wouldn’t miss 
a fuss for all the money in the City 
Bank.” 

Morley could follow this reasoning 
easily enough. His wits told him, as he 
reviewed the evening’s events, that Kel- 
sey was right. It was good policy to 
offer the gang all possible opportunity 
to strike, on the chance that some blun- 
der might afford a clew to some member 
of that excellently masked organization. 
So long as Kelsey himself didn’t object 
to acting as a human target in the good 
cause, it was common sense to make use 
of the singular animosity manifested by 
the thieves toward the leader of their 
enemies. And yet—he could not shake 
off a lingering impression that he was 
overlooking something, something ob- 
vious and enlightening. 

He was conscious of a baffled sense 
of stupidity. Under his eyes there was 
something which, properly recognized 
and interpreted, would lead him far 
toward the answer to his riddle. .He 
closed those eyes and settled his chin 
in the upturned collar of his coat, think- 
ing hard, while the car jolted wearily 
northward. But no light came to him, 
beyond a resolution to interview Carew, 
at the City Bank, in the morning, and 
ascertain what sort of a person his 
stenographer might be. He clung to the 
conviction that in the presence of that 
unescorted girl lay the key to his prob- 
lem. 

He was very tired, after a long day, 
when he reached the bachelor apartment 
house where he lived. And he was dis- 
tinctly sorry to discover that Jerry 
Drayton was waiting in the deserted re- 
ception hall on the ground floor. He 
liked Drayton, but he could have wished 
that the chief of the detective bureau 











had chosen a different time for his visit. 
Drayton surged to his feet as Morley 
came in. He was a powerfully built 
man of forty-five or so, with the square- 
cornered, concave face associated in 
popular supposition with courage and 
resolution. He looked like a fighter 
who would have difficulty in realizing 
when he was beaten, rather than a clear, 
deliberate thinker. 

“Hello, Morley. I just heard about 
this latest job, down at the theater, and 
thought I’d get the dope straight from 
you, McCaffrey reported that you were 
on the spot. Tell me about it.” 

Morley rehearsed the salient facts 
briefly, as they climbed the two flights 
of stairs to his own rooms. He was 
on excellent terms with Drayton, who 
regarded his academic methods with 
outspoken contempt, but plainly liked 
him in spite of them. They had formed 
a loose working alliance, long before, 
sharing their discoveries honestly and 
each following his own methods in ap- 
plying the common knowledge. Dray- 
ton sat down, his formidable face grim- 
mer than ever as he meditated on the 
meager facts, 

“H’mph. Right in his watch, eh? 
Did you see it?” 

“Of course. I was right behind him 
when the shot was fired, and he sort 
of leaned back on me. There was such 
a mob around us that I couldn’t move, 
and he completely blocked me off from 
the people in front of him, so that I 
couldn’t even get a look at the faces. 
But I saw the bullet in the watch, all 
right. It went almost through—the in- 
ner side of the case was bent out a 
little.” 

“That’s not remarkable. The funny 
thing is that it didn’t go all the way. 
I'll tell you something interesting, Mor- 
ley. When McCaffrey brought in that 
report and the gun, I took three watches 
and fired a shot into each of them at 
short range—using the same gun and 
the same cartridges. Look here.” 
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He pulled a watch from his fob 
pocket and exhibited it on the upturned 
palm of his big hand. Morley bent 
over it, interested. There was a round 
hole drilled through it almost as cleanly 
as if it had been bored with a steel bit, 
a jagged tear in the inner casing show- 
ing the force with which the leaden 
slug had escaped. He scowled over it. 
Then he brightened. 

“How did you hold the watches when 
you made the test?” 

“How? Why I hung ’em against 
the wall, of course. The bullet went 
clear through the plaster and deep into 
the studding, too a 

“Then that explains it, easily enough. 
You fired at a rigid target. The watch 
couldn’t ‘give’ when the bullet struck it. 
In Kelsey’s pocket it was resting against 
the muscles of his abdomen; they 
yielded under the impact, of course, 
just as a fielder’s hands ‘give’ when 
they receive the ball. The principle is 
perfectly understood and demonstrated 
in physics. There’s nothing in your 
mystery, Drayton.” 

The detective glowered. It never 
pleased him to listen to any disagree- 
ment with his theories, and it especially 
irked him when that disagreement was 
backed by what he contemptuously de- 
scribed as “college stuff.” 

“You're positive about that, eh?” 

“Quite.” Morley smiled. 

“All right, Then you just give me 
leave to experiment on you, will you? 
Let me shoot that same gun at a watch 
in your pocket and see whether your 
stomach muscles have enough give to 
ease up the bullet before it gets to you. 
How about it?” 

Morley laughed. “I don’t think I’d 
enjoy that. But you can get the same 
effect, if you like, by placing a watch 
against a fairly stiff cushion, say. And 
then, if I’m wrong I'll be alive to ad- 
mit it.” 

Drayton grinned. 
try it right here and now.” 





“All right. We'll 
He pro- 











duced a revolver from his hip pocket 
and took a cheap nickel watch from his 
fob. Without heeding Morley’s feeble 
protests against rousing the house by 
the shot, he laid the watch against the 
upright cushion of a morris chair and 
fired a shot into its dial. Both men 
sprang to examine it. 

The bullet had drilled it through and 
through, and they found it lying on the 
rug against the farthest wall. It would 
certainly have killed a man if that 
watch had been in a pocket instead of 
against a chair cushion. 

Drayton grinned. “There! What do 
you say now?” 

“My dear chap, I seem to have been 
wrong. It doesn’t matter. I don’t 
know what accident of physics saved 
Kelsey’s life to-night, and I don’t care. 
The fact remains that somebody shot 
at him from a few inches’ range, that 
the bullet struck his watch and stopped 
there without hurting him, that his 
waistcoat and shirt front were scorched 
by the powder. -I was within six inches 
of him, myself. The big trouble with 
you practical fellows is that you’re so 
mad about your rule of thumb that you 
make everything square with it. You'll 
admit, for the sake of argument, that 
what I’ve told you is true, won’t you?” 

Drayton nodded. “Yes,” he con- 
ceded, “I'll admit that you believe it, 
all right.” 

“Then what on earth does it matter 
about the rest? We know that the bul- 
let was meant for Kelsey. We can be 
pretty sure that some member of the 
so-called Bank Gang fired it. The rest 
is all beside the point.” 

“Maybe,” said the other. “I don’t 
say it isn’t. But I’m an old bird at 


this game, Morley. And I’ve learned 
one thing: whenever you’ve got a prob- 
lem on your hands, you can’t afford to 
ignore any feature of it. Crime’s ab- 
normal, to begin with. And every inci- 
dental variation from the normal is 
worth considering. Maybe this fellow 
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just happened to fire the one defective 
cartridge in his gun at Kelsey. I don’t 
say that isn’t the answer. Maybe Kel- 
sey’s watch had more resistance in it 
than any of those I’ve tried. But here’s 
a hint that I’m handing along to you 
for what it’s worth. You laugh at it. 
That’s your business. I’ve played up 
to our bargain. You know as much 
about this case as I do, now. What we 
choose to think is our own business. 
Only don’t blame me when I jolt you 
with an arrest. Because I’ve got my 
answer, right now. I know who’s run- 
ning the Bank Gang, and I’ve got a 
pretty fair idea about getting him with 
the goods.” 

Morley laughed good naturedly. 
“Strength to your elbow, then. I wish 
I could say as much. But, while I 
think of it, there’s something I ought to 
tell you, too. There was a girl there, 
to-night, who came up and spoke to 
Kelsey, afterward—works in his bank, 
under a chap named Carew. She was 
alone. It occurred to me that it might 
pay to look her up.” 

“Thanks. That’s square of you. De- 
scription ?” 

Morley hesitated. “Well, she was 
dark, with rather curious greenish-gray 
eyes; About five feet eight, and pretty 
well put together. And, well, infernally 
good looking, generally, in a sort of 
independent, competent style. Business- 
woman type, you know.” He laughed 
a little self-consciously. “Of course 
she didn’t have anything to do with it, 
but I just thought I’d tell you, to keep 
things absolutely even between us.” 

“Right. I'll look into it. But I 
don’t need to. I know, right now, who 
fired that shot. And I’ve got a pretty 
good idea of why he did it.” 

“Congratulations,” said Morley, 
yawning. He had heard similar conti- 
dent speeches from Drayton before and 
knew how to avaluate them properly. 
Drayton, as he had already had occasion 
to tell Kelsey, was a first-class second- 
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rater, an excellent detective so far as 
he went, a bulldog for stubbornness and 
courage, but, as a thinker, decidedly 
primitive. ‘Let me know when you've 
made your arrest, will you? And ex- 
cuse me if I tell you that I’m about to 
go to sleep standing up.” 

Drayton took the hint and his depar- 
ture simultaneously. And Leonard 
Morley went to bed and to sleep. He 
continued to see the image of a brisk, 
competent girl in a trim serge suit, a 
girl with gray-green eyes and a direct, 
friendly smile, and, as he drifted across 
the border line of dreams, he was con- 
cious that it would be a distinctly pleas- 
ant job to improve his casual acquaint- 
ance with her to-morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 
JERRY DRAYTON. 


HE morning papers, which Morley 
digested over a leisurely breakfast, 
gave a great deal of space to last night’s 
events. After their habit, they made a 
hero of Thomas Kelsey, dwelling at 
length on his coolness and courage, giv- 
ing him credit for having averted a 
disastrous panic. There was the usual 
summer dullness in the matter of news, 
and the sensation was a welcome god- 
send to reporters and editors, They re- 
hearsed the earlier attacks in great de- 
tail, and recapitulated the three mys- 
terious robberies which had given rise 
to them. And the accounts included, 
inevitably, an interview with Jerry 
Drayton. Morley smiled over it. 

“T don’t believe in talking before- 
hand,” the chief of detectives was 
quoted as saying, “but I’m willing to go 
on record right now to the effect that 
I’ve got my eye on the man who shot at 
Mr. Kelsey last night, and who planned 
all three bank robberies, as well. I 
know who he is, and I can arrest him 
any minute I sce fit. The only reason 


he isn’t behind the bars right now is that 
I’m giving him more rope to hang him- 
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self with. I might not be able to convict 
if I acted at once, but in a day or two 
I’ll have all the evidence I need, and 
then this town is going to have the sur- 
prise of its history. You can put me 
down in black and white as promising 
that much. That’s all.” 

“Good tactics, if a bit risky,” rumi- 
nated Morley. “Old Drayton’s some- 
thing of a psychologist himself. He 
thinks that a positive statement like that 
will be apt to worry his quarry enough 
to make the risk worth taking. There’s 
something in it. It takes a pretty cool 
hand to sit tight when the police are 
saying positively that they know who 
and where he is. Of course Drayton 
is playing it that way. He hopes that 
the crooks will be stampeded into some 
incautious attempt to make a get-away. 
Well, I shan’t be sorry if he succeeds. 
He'll get the glory, anyway.” 

He found himself, half an hour later, 
in the offices of the City Bank, waiting 
for Mr. Carew’s somewhat lordly con- 
venience. As fourth assistant cash- 
ier, Phineas Carew was naturally im- 
bued with a tremendous opinion of his 
importance, and took pleasure in dem- 
onstrating it by keeping his callers in as 
much suspense as he dared. Admitted 
to his majestic presence, Morley found 
a small, slight man, his back bowed by 
thirty years of assiduous stooping over 
a desk, his weak eyes distorted behind 
very thick lenses, his thin, birdlike face 
masked by a sparse, scrubby beard. 

“Well, Mr.—er ”” Carew point- 
edly refreshed his memory by consult- 
ing Morley’s card—‘Mr. Morley, what 
did you wish to see me about?” 

Morley smiled. “It’s rather awk- 
ward to put it into words, sir. I am in- 
terested, in a purely professional way, 
in one of your stenographers—a young 
woman who was present at the Plym- 
outh last night when the attack was 
made on Mr. Kelsey. As you observe 
from my card, I am a psychologist and 
would like ii 
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“I’m sorry. This is all very irregu- 
lar, sir—most irregular, indeed. The 
Bank ” Mr, Carew pronounced the 
words with a reverential effect. Obvi- 
ously The Bank was super-sacred in his 
sight. “The bank cannot possibly coun- 
tenance anything-in the nature——” 

“But I have Mr. Kelsey’s express per- 
mission to make the inquiry,” cut in 
Morley quietly. “It is at his request, 
indeed, that I have consented to make 
a certain experiment in practical psy- 
chology. If you will be so good as to 
let me have an opportunity to look at 
your stenographic force, I shall ask for 
nothing more. But I’m afraid I must 
press the point to that extent.” 

Carew’s dignity collapsed visibly at 
the magic name of his chieftain. He 
was instantly eager to be of service, 
and, walking on tiptoe, with a quick, 
birdlike gait, he led the way back to 
the rear of the building where the med- 
leyed click of many typewriters blurred 
into a single, musical hum. He opened 
a door, and stood aside to let Morley 
pass. 

“This is where our correspondence 
is handled, sir. We employ thirty- 
eight stenographers, quite aside from 
those required for our internal neces- 
sities. Our daily output of letters is 
in excess of fifteen hundred is 

He might have been the curator of 
a museum exhibiting ifs treasures to a 
reverent visitor. Morley repressed a 
smile as he shot a swift glance along 
the row of small desks, where an ar- 
ray of neat shirt waists and bent heads 
greeted his eye without betraying the 
slightest consciousness of the inter- 
ruption. He saw the girl he sought, 
well toward the rear of the room. She 
looked up, and her eyes met his with 
a quick gleam of recognition. He fan- 
cied that she smiled a little. 

He turned away deliberately. Out- 
side, in the corridor, he made Carew un- 
derstand which stenographer interested 
him. As he had foreseen, the little man 








knew their names and their locations 
accurately, . 

“Third from the back, middle row? 
Ah, yes. That is Miss Hayne—Mil- 
dred Hayne—a recent acquisition. Her 
address—let me see—I’ve got it in my 
record book right here. Ah, yes; here 
it is. Twenty-twenty-one, Midvale 
Avenue. She came to us from the 
West—Chicago, to be exact, with ex- 
cellent references from the Laborers’ 
Trust Company. If there is anything 
else ” 

“Nothing, thanks. I’m sorry to have 
troubled you.” Morley shook hands 
and went downstairs to the president’s 
office, where he was admitted at once 
to Kelsey’s presence. 

“No bad effects, I see.” 
down. 

Kelsey smiled a little ruefully. “No 
—except for a beautiful bruise where 
the watch dug into me. Looks as if 
I’d been kicked by a mule, and it feels 
about like it.” He touched his waist- 
coat gingerly and winced. “Look up 
that girl yet?” 

Morley nodded. “Of course I’m go- 
ing slowly. T’ll scrape up some sort 
of an accidental acquaintance with her 
to-night and sound her out gently. I 
don’t think she’s in it. But it’s one 
lead, and we can’t afford to overlook 
any.” 

Kelsey laughed. “No, that’s true 
enough. Seen Drayton’s interview, of 
course. What do you make of it? He 
sounds as if he meant it.” 

Morley explained his theory briefly. 
“He hasn’t any real lead. It’s just his 
system, and a fairly good one with or- 
dinary crooks, I doubt very much if 
it will worry our friends enough to do 
any good.” 

“They’re not ordinary, that’s sure,” 
said the banker. “But Drayton’s cer- 
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tainly letting himself in for some ridi- 
cule if his bluff fails, as it’s bound to. 
The last time I talked to him he was 
absolutely in the dark and admitted it.” 
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“He may think he’s got something,” 
conceded Morley. “Last night, he was 
rather cocksure that he’d found a clew, 
at least.” 

Kelsey lifted his brows with inter- 
est. “What? Did he tell you?” 

“Not exactly, but it had something 
to do with the gun, I think.” He de- 
scribed the experiments Drayton had 
made, while Kelsey listened intently. 
“All of which,” he concluded, ‘seems 
to mean something to Drayton. I con- 
fess that it doesn’t, to me, except to 
indicate that you’re an even luckier man 
than I thought.” 

“You haven’t seen that black-and- 
blue spot or you’d have your doubts 
about that,” said the banker, chuckling. 
“Why, that watch must have been 
driven a good inch into me. Remem- 
ber how I fell backward—you caught 
me, you know. I thought I was gone, 
that time, for sure.” 

Morley repeated his own theory, ex- 
plaining how the yielding cushion of 
muscle behind the watch had checked 
the impetus of the bullet without let- 
ting it pass through the metal of the 
watch, 

Kelsey nodded agreement. 
Dayton that?” he asked. 

“Yes, but he wasn’t convinced. He 
thinks he’s got something, really. But 
we both know better. He’s a first-class 


“Tell 


second-rater, just as I said. That’s 
all.” 
“T wish I didn’t think so,” mused 


Kelsey. “I'll own up, Morley—I'm be- 
ginning to lose my nerve at last. That 
was a narrower squeak, last night, than 
either of us thought, evidently. Those 
fellows are going to get me, yet. You'd 
better hurry i 

“T’ll do what I can, of course.” Mor- 
ley rose. “The trouble is that we're 
absolutely in the dark. You realize, 
don’t you, that we haven't the faintest 
sign of a lead? If this girl doesn’t turn 
out to be involved—and I’m pretty 
nearly sure that she wasn’t—we're still 
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right where we started. However, we'll 
see.” 

He went out, leaving the big banker 
staring straight before him. There was 
a drawn look about the face which Mor- 
ley interpreted with a stab of sympa- 
thy. Even a brave man’s nerve must 
weaken if he looks death between the 
eyes long enough. And a death such 
as threatened Thomas Kelsey was 
harder to face than a more definite and 
visible menace. The man who has to 
fear only a frontal attack may nerve 
himself to meet it courageously; the 
man who knows that his enemies will 
strike him out of the dark must have 
a tremendous store of bravery to keep 
his terrors down. 

He spent a fruitless day in trying to 
evolve a working theory from his meth- 
odical records of the several crimes with 
which he had to deal. The three rob- 
beries were palpably inside jobs; some- 
body in each of the three victimized 
banks had been able to ascertain the 
combination of the vaults and to med- 
dle with the time devices so that after 
having been duly set by the appointed 
caretaker to open at the customary time 
in the morning, they could be manipu- 
lated to anticipate that time by several 
hours. Some time during the night, 
in spite of the presence of watchmen, 
the multiplicity of alarm devices, the 
artificial daylight illuminating the 
vaults, the thief had been able to loot 
them at his leisure. In each case he 
had plainly known exactly where to 
look for the plunder he wanted. He 
had wasted no time on non-negotiable 
securities, on traceable currency ; he had 
taken only bills of which the bank had 
no record, relatively small denomina- 
tions in every case. And, having helped 
himself, he had closed the vaults, left 
the time device in perfect order, and 
made his escape without leaving a hint 
as to his identity. 

As for the three attempts on Thomas 
Kelsey’s life, these were no more help- 











ful. From first to last the criminals 
had manifested a talent for keeping 
themselves under cover which 
amounted to simple genius. There was 
no loose end at which a man could be- 
gin, nothing on which to base even a 
fanciful hypothesis. Morley went over 
and over his painfully complete accounts 
of each crime, seeking some inspiration, 
and found none. His one chance for 
progress seemed to rest with Mildred 
Hayne. And, judging by the tele- 
graphic reports received from the La- 
borers’ Trust Company concerning her, 
the prospect of finding her involved in 
the affair was exceedingly and pleas- 
ingly remote. 

Pleasingly indeed. Leonard Morley 
was vaguely conscious of a growing de- 
sire to find her entirely innocent. His 
vivid memory of her face and voice 
forbade him to hope that she might 
prove to be allied with the group of 
clever scoundrels he had been retained 
to run down. He tried to assure him- 
self that his impatience to see her again 
was purely professional, but he knew 
better. Under his academic pallor, his 
apparent absorption in «ponderous 
books, his genuine enthusiasm for his 
science, Leonard Morley was exceed- 
ingly human, and, more important, he 
was young. He wanted to further his 
acquaintance with Mildred Hayne for 
precisely the same reasons which might 
have actuated, say, a thoughtless young 
clerk. 

He spent a little thought on the prob- 
lem of accomplishing this objective. He 
couldn’t very well present himself at 
the address Carew had given him and 
announce that he desired to acquire 
Miss Hayne’s friendship. He stopped 
short as the grotesque idea presented 
itself. After all, why not? She looked 
exactly like the sort of girl to whom 
unvarnished candor of that descrip- 
tion would be apt to appeal. Plainly 


she had a sense of humor; equally ap- 
parent was it that she was a practical 
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person, with an ample supply of hard 
sense. In a big city where she was 
doubtless something of a stranger, 
wouldn’t it strike her as an attractive 
proposition to meet a presentable young 
man who honestly faced his cards on 
the table? Leonard Morley concluded 
that it would. His psychology ran al- 
ways to the severely practical applica- 
tion. 

Number 2021 Midvale Avenue he 
found to be very much the aggressively 
respectable boarding house he had an- 
ticipated. It was a four-story brown- 
stone residence, its tall windows 
screened by stiffly starched lace curtains 
which seemed to stand on their own 
feet instead of hanging from their rods. 
A mulatto girl answered his ring and 
took his card with a flash of white teeth 
and a musical gurgle of assent. He 
waited in the narrow hall, avoiding the 
parlor in which he could see the usual 
medleyed population of such institu- 
tions—two or three obvious spinsters, 
a pathetic little man who was endeavor- 
ing to converse safely with them all at 
once, a tremendously fat and impos- 
ing woman in black lace, who wheezed 
over a table of solitaire. It was several 
minutes before he heard steps on the 
stairs and looked up to see the girl 
descending. 

He felt a curious throb of satisfac- 
tion. It dulled as he saw that she was 
dressed for the street, in the same trim 
costume she had worn last night. She 
greeted him with a direct, frank smile. 

“Mr. Morley? I think you were with 
Mr. Kelsey, last night? And I saw you 
at the bank this morning. I’’—she 
glanced at the parlor, turned to him 
with a shrug—“I’m sorry that I haven’t 
any place in which to receive a visitor. 
Perhaps, if you’ve anything to say to 
me, you won’t mind walking. The 
park r 

“T should much prefer it,” he said, 
interrupting. “What I have to say is 
not exactly a matter to be discussed in 
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there.” He nodded sidewisetoward the 
doorway, and they both laughed. They 
went out into a friendly young night, 
walking slowly toward the banked leaf- 
age of the park. 

“I’m very curious, Mr. Morley. I 
can’t imagine what brings you to 
me ; 

“I’m about to tell you that. You 
may be startled; you may possibly be 
angry; I hope that you will at least ac- 
quit me of any intent to be offensive.” 

Her face changed slightly. She eyed 
him shrewdly, searching his face. “I’m 
sure you don’t,” she said, after a mo- 
ment. “Please go on.” 

“T’ve thought it all over and decided 
that honesty is the best policy,” he con- 
tinued. “I might have invented a dozen 
different ways of bringing about this 
interview in more accidental fashion— 
apparently, I mean; I might have man- 
aged to meet you more formally, with 
proper credentials and sponsors. But 
I—I was impatient. I’m a lonely man, 
Miss Hayne. As you know from my 
card, I teach psychology up at the uni- 
versity, and write books between 
classes. I haven’t any friends, and, in 
summer, when the college closes, I find 
that I miss human contacts very much.” 

“Yes. I can understand that.” Her 
eyes were wide, now, and frankly puz- 
zled., 

“When I saw you last night, it oc- 
curred to me, quite suddenly, and with 
a surprising force, that I should like 
to know you—to call you my friend. 
To-day, when I found out about you, 
and discovered that you were from out 
of town, it seemed possible that you 
might also be lonely, sometimes. I 
thought it over and made up my mind 
to call on you and tell you the simple 
truth. I believe that we might find a 
good deal in common. If we don’t, it 
will be quite easy to drop each other. 
If we do, life ought to be pleasanter 
for us both.” 

He watched her wistfully as he fin- 
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ished. For a moment he fancied that 
she was going to be angry. Then, as 
her sense of humor triumphed over her 
regard for the dull conventions, she 
burst into a merry little laugh and 
thrust out an impulsive hand. 

“Done with you!” she said. “I never 
heard anything quite so sensible. T’ll 
imitate your frankness and admit that 
I do find it horribly dull here. Except 
for the people in the office I haven't 
an acquaintance in town. It’s decidedly 
irregular, according to the books on eti- 
quette, but somehow I don’t believe 
anything very dreadful can come out 
of it. We'll be friends—on probation. 
Is that it?” 

“Exactly. Let’s sit here.” He led 
the way to an inviting bench beside the 
path. They sat for a moment in an 
awkward silence. He remembered, 
with a touch of self-scorn, that he had 
actually imagined that this girl might 
possibly have some guilty knowledge of 
the attempt on Kelsey’s life, of the rob- 
beries of the three local banks. What 
arrant nonsense! Merely to look at her, 
to hear her speak, was proof enough 
for any rational man that she was in- 
capable of anything evil. 

“You know Mr. Kelsey pretty well, 
don’t you?” She broke the silence. 

“Yes, I suppose so. I like him. He’s 
a splendid sort. And as cool and brave 
as men come! Last night he wasn’t 
even startled. He actually laughed 
about it. I wish I thought I’d be as 
steady in the same emergency.” 

“You never can tell till you try,” she 
said. “What does he really think about 
those robberies—and the attacks on 
himself? I wish I knew him. I'd like 
to tell him an idea I’ve got.” 

“Tell me. I'll pass it on, if you like. 
I’m apt to see him to-morrow.” 

“Well, it’s probably absurd, but I’ve 
been thinking that there must be some 
special reason why these thieves are 
trying to kill him—some reason outside 
of his part in the fight against them. 
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I don’t know how to put it into words, 
but it seems to me that they’d hardly 
take the risk of killing him unless they 
were afraid of something very threaten- 
ing indeed. I mean that he must be 
closer on their track than he imagines. 
And perhaps, if he thought about it 
from that point of view, he might get 
an idea Pe 

Morley started. “Why, of course. 
That’s the obvious line to follow, and 
we never thought of it! Miss Hayne, 
you’ve given me a hint that may—I 
mean, you’ve suggested something that 
may lead to something big. I'll see 
Kelsey to-night—he ought to have that 
idea ai 

“Why shouldn’t we both see him?” 
She flashed the question quickly. “I’m 
not exactly a conventional person, as 
you’ve already discovered, and this may 
be a life-and-death matter se 

Morley was suddenly aware of strong 
distaste for the idea. He didn’t want 
to be the means of bringing this girl 
within the sphere of Kelsey’s magnetic 
personality. Contrasted with the bank- 
er’s vivid, aggressive character, Leon- 
ard Morley himself would pale into 
insignificance. Moreover Kelsey was a 
bachelor, a very rich bachelor, with a 
charm about him that most women 
found decidedly appealing. And yet, 
after all, if the girl’s idea was sound, 
he owed it to Kelsey fo lay it before him 
as soon as possible. He subdued his 
personal preferences heroically and 
rose. 

“Very well. We'll look him up right 
away. He’s generally at home in the 
evenings, nowadays.” 

She was clearly pleased at the pros- 
pect. They boarded a surface car and 
rode uptown toward Kelsey’s home. 
She talked about the banker all the 
way. He seemed such a striking man 
—was he really as much of a character 
as he was supposed to be? Did Mor- 











ley know whether he had had all those 
adventures the papers talked about? 


What sort of a man was he personally? 
She seemed far more interested in 
Thomas. Kelsey than in Leonard Mor- 
ley, and the latter gentleman, answering 
her questions as best he could, reflected 
ruefully on the unwisdom of the thing 
he was about to do. If he brought 
her within range of Kelsey’s compel- 
ling personality she’d probably forget 
all about Morley very speedily indeed. 
He began to hope that the banker might 
be out, after all. 

jut the manservant who answered 
the door admitted them, with the word 
that his master was at home, although 
engaged, at the moment. He had seen 
Morley often enough to be fairly sure 
that the banker would receive him, and 
on his own responsibility ushered them 
into the small waiting room beside the 
hall, which he ascended with Morley’s 
message. The girl was obviously ex- 
cited by the prospect of having a for- 
mal introduction to the famous Mr. 
Kelsey. Morley’s own spirits sank 
steadily under her patent enthusi- 
asm. It was just his luck, he told 
himself, to find the one woman only 
to discover that she was already under 
the spell of a better man. The more 
he saw of her, the more convinced he 
became that his first impression of her 
had been just. She was the finest type 
of modern womanhood, intelligent, 
competent, self-reliant, and -yet as fem- 
inine as any mid-Victorian belle had 
ever been—an ideal comrade for such 
a man as Leonard Morley. 

The servant returned presently. “Mr. 
Kelsey would like to see you, sir, up- 
stairs. Mr. Drayton is with him 4 

“Drayton?” Morley scowled. “I 
didn’t know x 

“Tf the lady will be good enough to 
wait a few moments,” the man inter- 
rupted smoothly. “Mr, Kelsey would 
prefer to see you alone, first. This way, 
sir.” 

Morley turned to the girl, his eye- 
brows lifted. “You don’t mind?’ 
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“Of course not. Please go. It’s 
quite natural that he should want to 
know the reason for your bringing me 
here at this time of night.” 

Morley followed the butler without 
more debate. On the second floor he 
found Kelsey and Drayton in the big, 
front room which the banker used as 
his personal study, a long, bookiined 
chamber, furnished with the solid, 
heavy chairs and divan such as one 
finds in clubs. Kelsey greeted him with 
a touch of excitement im his voice. 

“Morley, you'll be interested by this. 
Drayton declares he’s really on the 
track of the fellows we want. He’s 
been telling me—but tell him yourself, 
Drayton. You put it better than I 
can——-” 

Drayton surveyed Morley levelly. 
“T don’t know about that. I’m not so 
sure that 1 want to——” 

“Pshaw, man—you can tell Morley 
anything you tell me. If you're 
afraid——” 

“I’m not afraid.” Drayton chuckled 
harshly. “If you say so, all right. 
Morley’s only an amateur, but he’s got 
a pretty fair head, at that. I'll leave 
it to him if I’m not right.” 

Kelsey rose. “Just a minute. Let’s 
have a cigar before you begin, Morley, 
you like the panatellas, don’t you? 
Here we are——” He stepped in front 
of Drayton’s chair to a low, carved 
taboret, supporting a polished brass 
tray on which stood several canisters 
of the same material. He opened one 
of them and proffered it to Morley, 
whose hand had just reached for one 
of the slender cigars it contained when 
a spiteful spat of a shot jarred through 
the room. Every nerve in Morley’s 
body tightened; he leaped to his feet 
with a bound. The motion brought him 
past his host’s bulky frame, and, with 
a thrill of horror, he saw Drayton sway 
forward in his seat, lift his arms 
weakly as if to catch at the chair for 
support, and then sag to the floor, a 
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sprawling huddle of limp, distorted 
limbs, 
CHAPTER III. 
INTULTIONS. 
FOR what seemed an eternity, the 
two men stood transfixed by the 

sheer surprise of the thing. Morley’s 
brain whirled drunkenly, intoxicated by 
the irresistible horror which surged up 
in him at the sight of Drayton’s inert 
body on the rug at his feet—the inered- 
ible suddenness of the metamorphosis 
from vivid, vigorous life and health to 
this sprawling, motionless semblance of 
death left him stunned, incredulous, 
doubting his very senses. It was Kel- 
sey who found his wits first. With a 
suppressed shout the big banker flung 
himself toward the curtained arch 
which separated them from the inner 
alcove at the back of the long room. 

Morley was only a step behind him. 
The alcove was dark, even when Kel- 
sey had separated the heavy hangings 
which masked the entrance. Moriey’s 
eyes strained for a glimpse of the as- 
sassin, while Kelsey fumbled for the 
wall switch which controlled the lights. 
There was a faint click and the room 
suddenly sprang into visibility as the 
concealed bulbs glowned into-radiance. 
It was empty. There was no sign of 
any human presence, except for the 
thinning mist of gray smoke which 
hung on the still air and the keen, acrid 
smell of it, the unmistakable, indescrib- 
able smell of burned gunpowder. 

“Gone!” Kelsey sprang straight at 
the window. The sash was lifted, leav- 
ing an aperture ample for the passage 
of a human body, but, as Morley leaned 
over the sill and peered down into the 
darkness below, it seemed scarcely pos- 
sible that the murderer had made his 
escape by that route. The ground was 
fully twenty feet from the sill—nearer 
twenty-five, Morley guessed. It would 
have been a risky leap at best. And, 
besides, the man who had taken it, 
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would scarcely have been able to scram- 
ble to his feet and make his escape be- 
fore they had reached the window in 
pursuit. There was only one way he 
could have gone—a straight, narrow 
passage between the side of the Kel- 
sey house and the high brick wall which 
separated it from the neighboring gar- 
den. This was cut off, at the front, by 
the projection of the Kelsey residence, 
and, at the rear, it ended in a tall, iron- 
grilled gate which was plainly visible 
in the light of a single bulb in the frame 
above it. 

“He didn’t go that way,” said Mor- 
ley, turning. “He must have gone 
through the door, there.” He pointed 
toward the closed door leading into the 
hall along which the butler had piloted 
him a few moments before. “He’s still 
in the house, Kelsey. He can’t have 
got out, downstairs, by this time.” 

“Then we'll catch him, this time.” 
The banker’s voice shook with excite- 
ment. He flung the door open and ran 
toward the head of the stairs, calling 
sharply for the butler. “Gray—Gray! 
Where are you?” 

“Yes, sir?” Morley heard the level 
tones answering from the hall below. 

“Lock the doors downstairs—inside 
doors as well as outside ones, and put 
the keys in your pocket. Don’t let any- 
body in or out. When you’ve done it, 
get police headquarters on the phone 
and ask for Carrigan. Connect the 
study extension as soon as you get him 
on the wire. Hurry, now!” 

“Yes, sir.” Gray seemed to find 
nothing out of the ordinary in these 
commands. Morley drew in a long 
breath. His wits were clearing fast, 
as he followed Kelsey back toward the 
scene of the latest crime. “That shot 
was meant for you, Mr. Kelsey,” he 
said, as they reéntered the alcove. 
“You were in line with it until the 
very second it was fired. You moved 
out of the way just in time.” 

“Of course.” The banker nodded. 


“They didn’t intend to get poor Dray- 
ton. Gad! We’re forgetting him 
pretty completely. He may be only 
lightly hurt és 

They hurried back to where the chief 
of detectives lay on the floor. Kelsey 
bent over him, lifting the limp weight 
with no apparent effort and carrying it 
across to the deep divan. As he 
straightened he shook his head omin- 
ously. 

“He’s dead. They got him straight 
through the heart, if I’m any judge. 
See?” 

He pointed to the round hole in the 
gray coat, around which a dark stain 
had already begun to spread. Morley 
conquered an unreasoning repugnance 
and laid his finger tips on the wrist. 
There was no pulse, and, even now, the 
touch of the flesh was perceptibly dif- 
ferent from that of living tissues. 
Drayton was dead—Drayton, who did 
not bear a charmed life, had died in- 
stead of Kelsey, for whom that bul- 
let had been aimed; died just as he 
had been about to relate his theory of 
the earlier crimes of the man who had 
killed him! 

There was a touch of coincidence 
about it all which appalled Morley, in 
spite of his enlightened contempt for 
anything smacking of superstition. For 
the fourth time Kelsey’s life had been 
spared by the merest whim of chance. 
And the shot which had been aimed 
at him had stilled the words which 
might have led to the discovery of the 
criminal who had fired it! It seemed 
to Leonard Morley that there must be 
some direct intervention of fate in be- 
half of Thomas Kelsey. It was not in 
nature that fortune should so consis- 
tently protect a man threatened as he 
was threatened. 

He stood still, thinking hard. Kel- 
sey was at the telephone, now, report- 
ing succinctly to Carrigan, at headquar- 
ters—Carrigan who would step into 
Drayton’s shoes, and whose first offi- 
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cial task in his new capacity would be 
to seek the murderer of his predeces- 
sor. Slowly the psychologist walked 
toward the alcove whence the shot had 
come. He stood in fhe line the bullet 
must have taken, trying to fix himself 
as nearly as possible in the spot where 
the murderer must have stood. His 
foot touched something on the rug. 
Mechanically he stooped and recovered 
it. It was a small button—a common- 
place affair such as are sewed on the 
sleeves of men’s coats. He studied it, 
scowling. There must be millions of 
such buttons; it was scarcely a clew, 
at the very best of it. Even should 
good fortune bring into the police net 
some man whose coat bore similar but- 
tons to this, and lacked one, it proved 
nothing. He was conscious of a sense 
of resentment against blind chance. 
Why, if it gave him a clew at all, could 
it not give him one that was worth 
something? The murderer might just 
as well have bought a coat with some 
less commonplace type of button, for 
instance. He thrust the thing into a 
pocket. Better say nothing, just yet, 
about having found it. The fewer the 
people who knew that he held even 
this feeble clew, the better his chance 
of making good use of it. He came 
back to where Kelsey stood at the tele- 
phone stand. 

“Carrigan’s on his way. He’ll bring 
a doctor, he says. But that’s no use. 
Poor old Drayton’s long past help. I 
—I tell you, Morley, I feel almost as if 
I'd killed him myself. If I hadn't 
leaned toward you just when T did I’d 
be lying there now, and he’d be trying 
to trail the coward who'd killed me.” 

“Hadn’t we better go over the 
house?” suggested Morley, changing 
the topic quickly It wouldn’t do any 


good for Kelsey to entertain morbid 
ideas about the tragedy. “The fellow 
may be hiding somewhere, right now.” 

The banker responded eagerly. They 
found Gray in the hall, carrying a for- 
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midable bunch of keys, which he sur- 
rendered. 

“Every door is locked, sir. I’m 
afraid the young lady in the waiting 
room takes it rather ’ard, sir, being 
locked in, sir. ss 

Morley started. “I forgot ail about 
her. I should think she would think 
it queer. Hadn’t we better explain?” 

“T should say so!” Kelsey moved 
toward the stairs. “Why did you bring 
her,.anyway? I was going to ask you, 
and this thing drove it clear out of my 
mind.” 

“She—she asked me to,” said Mor- 
ley. “She had an idea about this busi- 
ness which struck me as worth look- 
ing into, and I thought it was only fair 
to let her explain it herself. She nat- 
urally would want to—it would mean 
something for her at the bank if she 
put you on the right track.” 

“It would mean all of that,” said 
Kelsey. “She struck me, last night, 
as rather an exceptional sort. There 
was something about her—I don’t know 
just how to phrase it, but x 

“T know what you mean,” inter- 
posed Morley. “You’re quite right. 
She’s exceptional, sure enough. You'll 
see that more clearly when you've 
talked to her.” 

Kelsey unlocked the door, and Mil- 
dred Hayne sprang eagerly toward it 
as he swung it open. Morley, with a- 
stab of self-reproach, saw that she was 
pale, and that her eyes were wide and 
frankly terrified. 

“Mr. Kelsey—I don’t understand 
why I should be locked into a room. 
I heard a shot. Is—is somebody hurt?” 
She spoke breathlessly. “I thought you 
—I was afraid they’d “ 

Kelsey shook his head. “They 
missed me again, Miss Hayne. But 
this time they managed to get a sub- 
stitute. They killed poor Drayton.” 

She suppressed an _ exclamation. 
“Drayton! The chief detective——” 

“Yes. He was on the track, too. 
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Odd coincidence, that. Perhaps they 
meant to get him, Morley. He was 
- beginning to be dangerous, I’ve no 
doubt. I’d like to think so, at least. 
However, we’re losing time. We'd bet- 
ter be at that search.” 

They went about it methodically. 
And, before Carrigan and his men ar- 
rived, they found how the murderer 
had made both exit and entrance. A 
skylight had been pried up from out- 
side; the marks of a jimmy were faintly 
visible in the wooden frame, and the 
broken lock completed the evidence. 
By risking a six-foot leap across the 
passage separating Kelsey’s house from 
the building next door, the man could 
easily have reached the roof and left 
it again. 

“What about that building?” de- 
manded Morley, as he reached this 
conclusion. “Who lives there?” 

“It’s vacant—has been ever since I’ve 
lived here,” said the banker. ‘Belongs 
to the Franklin estate and it’s all tied 
up in litigation. There isn’t even a 
caretaker in it. Made it simple for the 
fellow, all around.” 

“Yes.” Morley shook his head. 
“He’s well out of reach by this time, 
that’s sure. But when Carrigan gets 
here we'd better have a look over there 
to make sure. He moved back toward 
the skylight. “I’d like to have you hear 
what Miss Hayne has to offer. Some- 
how I’ve got an idea that it might be 
worth while. She strikes me as a 
pretty clear-headed girl.” 

They rejoined her in the little wait- 
ing room, but before she could expound 
her hypothesis Carrigan and his aids 
appeared and there was no chance for 
theorizing. Carrigan, a lean, lantern- 
jawed fellow, utterly unlike the burly 
Drayton, went straight at his task in 
a fashion which stirred Morley’s ad- 
miration. In very short order he had 


examined every witness, extracted the 
salient facts, and arrived at his con- 
clusion, 


“Open and shut, sir,” he announced 
briefly. “It’s the same gang, of course, 
They broke in next door, got across 
the gap, jimmied the skylight, and the 
rest was easy. What gets me is why 
they waited till Drayton came. It 
would have been safer and simpler to 
tackle you alone——” 

“I can explain that, easily enough. 
I was downstairs until Drayton arrived, 
and at my dinner. There were always 
servants about, and it would have been 
difficult to get me. They evidently pre- 
ferred to wait till I came within range, 
upstairs. As for Drayton’s being 
there, they could count on just what 
happened. The thing startled us so 
that we gave the man a chance to get 
into the hall before either of us moved. 
Drayton would have done the same 
thing, if they’d hit me instead of him.” 

“That’s it, I suppose.” Carrigan’s 
sunken eyes roved curiously toward the 
girl. “You were downstairs all the 


time, I take it?” 


She nodded. “Naturally. I was 
waiting for the butler to come for me.” 

“And you”—he glanced at Gray— 
“you were down there, too——” 

“Yes, sir. I was in my place, sir— 
just hoff the ’all.” 

“You'd have heard if anybody’d gone 
up or down the stairs?” 

“Oh, quite, sir. It would ’ave been 
himpossible not to——” 

“Well, that seems to let us out, then. 
I’ve notified the coroner. There’s noth- 
ing to do till he comes. You say”— 
he turned to Kelsey again—“you were 
saying that he had an idea about this 
gang: ” 

“Yes. He was just about to explain 
it to Mr. Morley here when they got 
him.” 

“But he’d already told you?” 

“a 

“What was it?” 

Kelsey lifted his brows. “You mean 
he hadn’t taken you into his confi- 
dence ?” 
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“Hardly.” Carrigan laughed shortly, 
“We didn’t get on any too well, down 
there. He had his ideas and I had 
mine, and I guess he didn’t take any 
too much stock in me. Anyway, he 
never told me about this notion of his.” 

“T see.” Kelsey nodded. “Well, if 
you'll step in here I’ll tell you. It isn’t 
the sort of thing to be spread about 
indiscriminately, as you'll see for your- 
self.” 

He motioned to Morley, and, after a 
brief hesitation, to the girl, inviting 
them, with Carrigan, into the recep- 
tion room where Mildred Hayne had 
been kept waiting. He closed the door, 
leaving the servants and Carrigan’s men 
outside in the hall. 

“It’s rather a delicate thing to re- 
peat,” he began. “I'd like to say, first 
of all, that I don’t agree with it at all. 
It was poor Dayton’s idea—not mine. 
That’s understood? I’m not making 
any charges?” 

“Right. Go ahead, sir.” Carrigan’s 
recessed eyes fastened intently on the 
banker’s face. 

“Very well. On that understanding, 
I’m willing to repeat it. Drayton had 
discovered that I’m not exactly popu- 
lar among my fellow bankers. That 
isn’t common knowledge, you see. It 
was quite a feat for him to find it out, 
but it’s true enough. I rather butted 
in, when I came here, without waiting 
to be asked, and perhaps I wasn’t very 
gentle in my methods. Anyway, I made 
a few pretty good enemies, while I was 
picking up control in my two banks, 
and added a few more after I got pos- 
session of them. To the outsider, we’re 
all friends, but it’s quite true that there 
are half a dozen men in our local asso- 
ciation who wouldn’t shed many tears 
at my funeral—and who'd be consid- 
erably in pocket by it, too. It was 
Drayton’s theory that these fellows 
robbed their own banks, deliberately, 
with an idea of establishing a general 
belief in the existence of an organized 
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gang of thieves, operating from the out- 
side. As chairman of the protective 
committee it would naturally be my 
duty to act against this imaginary gang, 
and, when they wiped me out, the gang 
would take the blame. It sounds pretty 
far-fetched, but there is really some 
foundation for it. However, let me 
repeat that I take no stock in it what- 
ever. None of the men Drayton had 
in mind would be capable of cold- 
blooded, premeditated murder. That’s 
unthinkable.” 

Carrigan looked thoughtful. “Noth- 
ing’s unthinkable, in this business. I 
could tell you a few tales that would 
show you that, all right. But it does 
look pretty thin, all the same. We'll 
look into it, of course, but I’m inclined 
to think the gang really exists. And 
I’m not sure it’s a gang, either. My 
guess would be that it’s a one-man job, 
first and last—and a big man’s job, too. 
If we ever catch this lad, we'll catch 
about the best crook in the world. It’s 
worth trying for.” 

The coroner chose to appear at this 
juncture, and the discussion ended. It 
was late when Morley and the girl were 
free to depart, and the strain of the 
evening had obviously told on them 
both. Kelsey, with his usual thought- 
ful gallantry, insisted on summoning a 
cab for them, and Morley, recalling his 
apprehensions, saw the flash of appre- 
ciation lighten the girl’s tired eyes. 
They rode back toward the boarding 
house almost in silence. 

“Your idea rather agreed with poor 
old Drayton’s, didn’t it?” he said, after 
a long pause. “What do you think of 
the case now, Miss Hayne?” 

The girl hesitated. “It’s more of a 
guess than a theory,” she said slowly. 
“But I believe that the two things are 
separate. I don’t believe it’s the bank 
robbers who are trying to kill Mr. Kel- 
sey. It’s somebody else—somebody 
who has other reasons for putting him 
out of the way. And it wouldn’t sur- 
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prise me a bit if Mr. Kelsey could tell 
us who that other person is.” 

Morley was __ interested. 
makes you think that?” 

She shrugged. “I told you it was 
just a guess. You heard him disclaim 
Chief Drayton’s theory. Didn't it 
strike you as if he were hoping we'd 
believe it, in spite of his doubts? I 
can’t put it better than that. Only a 
guess, anyway.” She laughed,*with a 
little pushing gesture of her hands, as 
if to thrust the whole thing out of her 
mind. “Well, it’s not a pleasant thing 
to take to sleep on, is it?” she queried, 
after a thoughtful pause. “Let’s not 
discuss it any more to-night. It’s been 
a rather exhausting evening for me. 
And a disappointing one, too. I—I 
expected to like your Mr. Kelsey im- 


“What 


mensely.” 

Morley brightened. “And you 
don’t ?” 

She shook her head emphatically, “I 
don’t. Not a bit.” 


“Why not?” He came to the defense 
of his friend loyally. “He’s really a 





splendid sort, when one knows 
him 4 
“Perhaps. But I don’t think any- 


body knows him—very well. Oh, it’s 
just another one of those tiresome 
things they call intuitions. I don’t like 
him. That’s all. There’s something 
in his eyes that repels. Let’s not talk 
about it.” 

“All right. I—when may I come to 
see you again?” Morley relapsed into 
his earlier attitude toward her as the 
personal note intruded above the alien 
interests of the evening. She smiled. 

“Whenever you please. I’m nearly 
always at home—to my friends.” 

And Morley, as he swung away from 
the brownstone doorsteps, reflected that 
feminine intuitions were like every- 
thing else appertaining to the sex—in- 
consistent. Wrong as he was convinced 
they were, in this case, concerning 
Thomas Kelsey, they were absolutely 
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correct about himself. He took a lively 
comfort in the knowledge that Mildred 
Hayne read him truly, knew that he 
was honestly anxious for her friend- 
ship. The comforting assttrance was 
able to divert his thoughts from the 
graver, deeper mystery which the eve- 
ning’s crime had put before him. He 
almost forgot about poor Drayton, as 
he went home, considering a number of 
pleasant air castles. 

In his whimsical reflections on wom- 
en’s intuitions, it did not occur to him 
to speculate concerning the reliability 
of masculine ones—particularly those of 
one Leonard Morley, A. M., Ph. D., 
and, strictly sub rosa, amateur detec- 
tive, 


CHAPTER IV. 
BUTTON—BUTTON—— 


RAYTON’S theory, as repeated by 
Thomas Kelsey, afforded Leon- 
ard Morley a topic for deliberation on 
the morning after the murder. He ap- 
proached it in a strongly skeptical 
mood, influenced by his personal 
knowledge of the men who might be 
assumed to entertain the hostility on 
which Drayton had based his ingenious 
hypothesis. 

Johnson Addick, of the Eighteenth 
National, would certainly be one of 
them, for instance, and, as it happened, 
Morley was on terms of some intimacy 
with that gentleman—sufficiently ac- 
quainted with him, at least, to feel en- 
tirely confident that no consideration 
imaginable could induce him to stoop 
to a cowardly murder at second hand. 
Another possible suspect would be Ab- 
ner Jennings, of the Prospect Park 
3ank, a man equally above suspicion, 
so far as his public record was con- 
cerned. No doubt there would be oth- 
ers who had ample reason to dislike 
Kelsey ; he had thrust himself into the 
banking ring without very much diplo- 
macy, had coolly declared himself en- 
titled to a share in the profits which 
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the city’s banks were reaping from its 
rapid industrial development, and, by 
sheer force of personality, had man- 
aged to make good that claim. No, 
few of his rivals would be likely to 
entertain any deep affection for him. 
Morley conceded that much. But mur- 
der? Hardly! Drayton had let a the- 
ory run away with his judgment. 

His thoughts moved naturally to the 
murder itself. As he reflected on the 
details, the narrow margin by which 
Thomas Kelsey had escaped became 
steadily more manifest. It could have 
been only by the barest fraction of a 
second that he had avoided the path of 
that bullet. Morley remembered it all 
too vividly to be mistaken. The shot 
had almost coincided with the banker’s 
slight movement toward Morley—the 
trigger must have been pressed while 
Kelsey was still in line with the gun, 
a tenth of a second later and it would 
have been Kelsey who stopped the bul- 
let, instead of Drayton. 

The only possible leads in sight were 
the discoveries regarding the assassin’s 
method of entering and leaving the 
house, and the commonplace button in 
Morley’s possession—the latter very 
possibly no clew at all. It might have 
fallen from Kelsey’s clothes, or from 
Gray’s, or, for that matter, from Mor- 
ley’s own. He studied it, scowling. 
Why couldn’t luck have given him 
something a trifle more individual to 
work on? 

At nine o’clock he presented himself 
at Kelsey’s front door. The banker 
had already departed for his office, and 
Morley was on the point of following 
him when he caught sight of Carrigan’s 
lean, shrunken figure in the passage be- 
tween the Kelsey house and the vacant 
one next door through which the mur- 
derer had come and gone. He joined 
the detective with a touch of eagerness. 

“Found anything, Carrigan?” 

“Depends. It’s a sure thing the fel- 
low went through this way. The back 
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door was jimmied open—that is, the 
wooden shutter that had been nailed 
over it when the house was closed. The 
inner door must have been easy to open 
with a skeleton. It had a cheap, old- 
fashioned lock that a child could pick. 
The skylight was unlocked, too; nobody 
seems to have imagined that a person 
would try to go through that.” 
Morley nodded. “Reasonable enough. 
Except for Kelsey’s place, nobody could 
reach the roof without a fire ladder, 
No traces in the house, I suppose?” 
Carrigan grunted a negative. “No. 
And the back yard is paved with stone 
flags. No chance of a heelprint. We're 
up against a blank wall there.” 
Morley hesitated. ‘‘Do you mind if 
I take a look for myself? It’s no use, 
of course, but I’d rather like to see 
whether there’s anything that would 
give me a hint is 
“Go as far as you like.” Carrigan 
scowled. “If you can find a lead in 
there you can have it all to yourself.” 
Morley entered through the rear 
door. As the detective had said, the 
wooden shutter of match-boarding had 
been pried loose and the door itself 
stood open. Morley examined the dark, 
musty-smelling rooms carefully. The 
furniture, shrouded in dingy dust 
cloths, revealed no sign of disturbance. 
Here and there he could see streaks in 
the thick dust which had settled on the 
bare floors, but these, he knew, had 
probably been made in the course of 
Carrigan’s inspection. He climbed the 
creaking treads of the staircase, exam- 
ining them minutely in the hope of some 
chance sign which might throw a little 
light on the puzzle, but he emerged at 
the topmost story no wiser than when 
he began. Overhead the skylight was 
almost within reach of his upstretched 
hands. An empty packing case had 
been dragged below it, and, climbing 
up on this, Morley could lift the hinged 
sash and draw himself through the ap- 
erture to the roof. He walked about 

















the flat, graveled space, searching 
mechanically for any possible hint, but 
nothing caught his glance. The mur- 
derer had shown a clean pair of heels. 

Morley came back to the skylight, 
disappointed. He had hoped for some- 
thing, without quite knowing what it 
was. His evidence had come down to 
the small black button in his pocket, 
now. As he let himself down through 
the rectangular opening he had a curi- 
ous sense of overlooking something—a 
consciousness so acute that he actually 
returned for another inspection of the 
roof. But it was as futile as the first. 
He replaced the lid of the skylight and 
went slowly downstairs, joining Car- 
rigan in the flagged area behind the 
house. The saturnine detective grinned 
satirically. 

“Find anything?” 

Morley shook his head. “All the 
same, there’s something there,” he said 
slowly. “I don’t know what—but it’s 
there, staring us in the face. I’ve got 
a sort of—of hunch, Carrigan, that if 
we got our eyes properly open we'd 
see it. The answer to the whole busi- 
ness is right here.” 

Carrigan laughed outright. “I don’t 
play hunches very much,” he said. 
“You can’t convict a bird on a guess, 
you know. It’s all right for you ama- 
teurs, but our job finishes in court, and 
we have to produce the goods.” 

“True enough. That’s what I’m 
after. And it sticks in my head that 
if we weren't a couple of blind simple- 
tons, we'd find the goods, as you call 
them, right here in plain sight.” 

Carrigan extended an old-fashioned 
key, with a mocking flourish. “All 
right. Here’s the key and here’s the 
agent’s permit to inspect. I’ll give you 
all the license you want to search the 
place from roof to cellar. And if you 
find anything - 

Morley took the key and card soberly. 
“All right, Carrigan. You're on.” 

He went downtown, knowing that by 
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this time the banker had left for his 
office. At the City Bank he interviewed 


Kelsey. 
“Very busy, Morley,” said the 
banker. “But I want to see you. I 


didn’t care to tell Carrigan, last night, 
but Drayton’s idea struck me as pretty 
sound. The old crowd has its knife 
into me up to the hilt, and while some 
of the ouifit are the salt of the earth, 
there are half a dozen fellows in the 
group who wouldn’t be any too fas- 
tidious about their methods. I wish 
you'd put a little thought on it, any- 
way. The more I think about it, the 
more plausible it sounds.” 

Morley was startled. Exactly what 
Mildred Hayne had told him, last night! 
Ridiculing the idea, for Carrigan’s ben- 
efit, Kelsey really believed in it! He 
was impressed, in spite of himself. 

“Very well. It’s certainly worth 
looking into. If you could give me a 
hint as to which of the men you have 
in mind 

Kelsey lowered his voice. “Between 
us, you know. No further. But I'd 
like to get a confidential line of old 
Johnson Addick. I took a cold half 
million out of him when I combined 
the two old banks, and he doesn’t look 
like a forgiving soul, to me. It’s just 
a—a hunch, but it’s worth playing, per- 
haps.” 

Morley repressed a smile. Johnson 
Addick—solid, substantial citizen, with 
five generations of wealth behind him, 
square, straight-forward, honest gentle- 
man who stood for everything that was 
best in the city’s social and _ political 
scheme! The mere idea of such a 
man’s conniving at a contemptible mur- 
der for mercenary motives was so ab- 
surd as to be almost comic. But he 
did not debate the point. Kelsey was 
paying his fees and had, in exchange, 
the right to direct his activities. 

“Very well, sir. Just as you say.” 
He turned away, already busy with a 
plan to probe cunningly behind the 
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shining surface of Addick’s personality. 
He knew the man casually, through his 
relation to the university, of which he 
was a trustee, and it would be easy 
enough to scrape up an excuse for vis- 
iting him. But he vetoed the idea at 
once. If, by any inconceivable chance, 
Addick should be the man behind these 
manifestations, it would be sheer folly 
to risk putting him on his guard. Bet- 
ter study him discreetly from a dis- 
tance, for the present. He dropped 
in at the Messenger office, where he 
found a warm welcome at the hands of 
Jim Stannard, the managing editor. 

“I’d like a look at some of your 
morgue dope, Jim. Can I have it?” 

Stannard pressed a button. ‘Go as 
far as you like. Who’s on the carpet 
now ?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing like that. I’m just 
getting some facts together about our 
trustees, and it struck me you’d be apt 
to have a lot of material about some of 


them—old Johnson Addick, for in- 


stance. Give me a slant at his folder, 
will you?” 

He studied the assembled data con- 
tained in the manila envelope presently 
set before him. Addick’s life was com- 
mon property; he had been born here, 
grown to manhood, received his edu- 
cation, and succeeded his father in con- 
trol of the bank, all under the limelight 
of local publicity. His marriage, his 
family, his church and political affilia- 
tions, his extended interest in charities, 
all were set forth in Stannard’s slightly 
previous obituary, held in readiness 
against his death. The longer Morley 
pored over the details the more absurd 
his errand seemed to him. Just as he 
was finishing, a minor item caught his 
eye with the first hint of anything prom- 
ising. 


Interested in firearms and other weapons. 
Has largest collection in the State. Written 
four brief pamphlets on topic, and holds 
cight patents on minor improvements in 
mechanisms. 
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Leonard Morley stared at the lines.: 
It was the one discordant note in the 
whole story. Johnson Addick wasn’t in 
the least the sort of man one would 
expect to be an authority on firearms. 
It was news to him to learn of that 
collection. He scowled. The gun 
found in the Plymouth lobby had been 
a relic, an old-fashioned, clumsy affair 
not to be obtained except in some mu- 
seum, or some private collection—like 
Addick’s, for instance. He frowned 
as he went out. And at the first tele- 
phone booth he called up the coroner’s 
office and asked several questions of 
the clerk who answered. When he 
emerged his frown had deepened. 
Drayton had been killed by a bullet 
of irregular shape and size—a heavy 
lead slug larger than a forty-five! 
Against his will he faced a dawning 
conviction that he was on the right 
track at last. Johnson Addick! The 
thing simply wasn’t thinkable—and yet 
—and yet 

He pursued his investigations during 
the rest of the day. It wasn’t difficult 
to ascertain that, about the time of 
the murder, Addick had been absent 
from home. On the simple pretext of 
a pretended complaint that a car bear- 
ing his license number had knocked 
down a pedestrian in the outskirts of 
the city, Morley was able to secure a 
concise statement from the banker’s 
chauffeur concerning the whereabouts 
of the car during the previous evening. 

“Somebody’s crazy, that’s all,” de- 
clared the aggrieved mechanician in his 
telephone conversation with Morley. 
“T drove Mr. Addick down to the cor- 
ner of Tenth and Carondelet at eight- 
thirty or so, and waited for him right 
there till around ten. Then I drove him 
home. I can prove it. I waited in the 
Chauffeurs’ Club at the Hackney Gar- 
age, and there’s a crowd that can swear 
to it. And anybody who says our car 
was out at Fleetwood lies, that’s all.” 

“Must be some mistake,” satd Mor- 
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ley. “We'll let you know if we need 
you.” He rang off, his frown deeper 
than ever. Tenth and Carondelet! 
Not two squares from Kelsey’s house! 
It all fitted perfectly, so far. What if 
Drayton had been right! 

He kept his discoveries to himself. 
There was nothing to be gained by a 
premature and partial report to Kelsey, 
and, in spite of the seeming corrobora- 
tion of that financier’s suspicions, the 
evidence thus far in hand was merely 
negative. It proved nothing whatever 
against Johnson Addick; the most it 
could be made to signify was that the 
banker might have committed the crime. 
And “might have” is hardly better than 
nothing at all, when it comes to an ac- 
cusation of first-degree murder. 

After dinner he indulged himself in 
the purely personal satisfaction of a 
visit to the Midvale Avenue address, 
where he found Mildred Hayne affably 
inclined to repeat their walk in the 
park. He tried to avoid discussing the 
murder with her; he wanted to give 
his mind a rest from the problem which 
was beginning to depress him as he 
neared what seemed tobe the logical solu- 
tion. But the girl couldn’t be diverted. 

“Tell me all about it,” she demanded. 
“T’ve been having a frightful time all 
day, trying to keep my mind on my 
work. Oh’”—her tone changed—‘I’ve 
got some news, myself. I’ve been pro- 
moted.” 

“Really? That’s fine. What were 
the circumstances?’ Morley welcomed 
the chance to avoid the absorbing topic. 

“Yes. I’m one of the president’s 
personal secretaries, now. Wasn't it 
lucky—my happening to attract his at- 
tention like that, outside of the office? 
He had me transferred the first thing 
this morning, and the pay is—well, it’s 
almost a salary!” 

Morley scowled. The idea of her 
being so closely associated with Kel- 
sey did not please him. In spite of her 
declarations of 


intuitive dislike, he 





knew that the banker’s tremendous per- 
sonal charm would inevitably exert an 
effect upon her. He found himself 
comparing his own colorless individ- 
uality with Kelsey’s brilliant, striking 
exterior, his own level, almost monoto- 
nous existence with Kelsey’s colorful 
past, his relative poverty with Kelsey’s 
millions, and the contrast was far from 
reassuring, 

“Congratulations,” he said, so dryly 
that the tone caught her attention. 

“Why did you say it—that way?” 
she demanded quickly. “What don’t 
you like about the arrangement?” 

“T——” Morley stumbled. A sud- 
den impulse to continue his fortunate 
policy of candor urged him. “T’ll tell 
you, straight out, if you like. We 
agreed to be frank, you know. Well, 
I can’t help feeling that the more you 
see of Kelsey the better you'll like him. 
And I don’t want you to like him. I 
don’t want you to like anybody except 
—except me. There! Now, I suppose, 
you'll have to be offended, just because 
I’ve only known you a couple of days. 
3ut a 

She laughed merrily. “Offended? 
Of course I’m not. At a compliment 
like that? Hardly! You’re forget- 
ting that I’m just as candid as you are. 
Any woman is pleased when she makes 
an impression; some of them pretend 
to deny it, but down in their hearts 
they’re glad. I'd be disappointed if 
you didn’t feel that way about it. Now 
then! We've both indulged in a reg- 
ular spree of truth-telling. Let’s 
change the subject. It’s possible to 
overdo even such an excellent thing as 
speaking the truth.” 

“But Kelsey?” Morley _ persisted. 
“Tonestly, doesn’t he improve on ac- 
quaintance ?” 

She hesitated. “In some ways, yes. 
He’s even abler than I thought. One 
can’t help seeing that. He’s a big man, 
a strong man, with more force in him 
than he is credited with. But—but as 
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for liking him—no! I was right. 
There’s something repellent about him 
—to me at least. He frightens me, 
and I don’t enjoy being frightened. 
There. That’s finished, too. And now, 
what have you found out?” 

“Very little, I’m afraid.” Morley 
kept his own counsels. “I went over 
the vacant house next door with a fine- 
tooth comb. It didn’t tell me anything. 
And yet I had a curious impression that 
something was there, too. I can’t put 
it into words, exactly, but fe 

“I know what you mean. I’ve had 
those impressions myself. I wonder if 
I—it’s just possible that I might see 
what you missed. Do you suppose you 
could get me into the house?” 

“T know I could. I’ve got the key 
and Carrigan’s permit to inspect it as 
much as I please. If you like I can 
take you there right now.” 

It was still daylight—the late, cool 
end of a long summer afternoon. She 
hesitated, seeming to measure the 
amount of light left for the excursion, 

“All right. Let’s! It’s the most ex- 
citing thing that ever happened to me.” 

He caught something of her enthu- 
siasm as they rode south in the trolley. 
She was so artlessly eager for the ad- 
venture that he couldn’t help feeling a 
sympathetic thrill or two as she chat- 
tered about it. 

He led her to the back of the empty 
house and unlocked the door. She did 
not hesitate at the darkness of its shut- 
tered interior. Opening her mesh bag 
she produced a small, but surprisingly 
powerful, electric flash, which cast a 
thin cone of yellow radiance ahead of 
them, 

“Lucky I brought it with me, wasn’t 
it?” She flashed a smile at him as she 
put the question. “It was just luck, 





too. I stopped and bought it on my 
way home this evening.and forgot to 
take it out of my bag.” 

He nodded, leading the way to the 
Presently they stood under the 


stairs. 
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‘skylight; the beam of light projected 
upward while she studied it. : 

“Did you find any lock for it?” 

“It wasn’t locked at all. Carrigan 
noticed that. Evidently the people 
didn’t expect an airplane robbery.” 
He chuckled. “The only way the roof 
could be reached was from Kelsey’s 
house, and they seem to have trusted 
him.” 

“I see. And yet it’s rather odd. 
Usually these roof lights are locked on 
the inside, in one fashion or another.” 
She scrambled up on the packing case, 
her eyes almost on a level with the 
wooden frame of the aperture. She 
lifted the sash a little, as if to make 
sure that it was still open. Morley, 
looking up at her, smiled indulgently. 
There was a touch of the detective in- 
stinct in everybody, he reflected. She 
stepped down, after a moment. 

“Well, I guess that’s all. Let’s go. 
It’s—it’s rather weird up here.” 

He was willing enough. At the head 
of the stairs he touched her sleeve to 
warn her against a careless step. His 
fingers came in contact with the cuff 
of her jacket. And his hand drew 
back as from a charged wire. He had 
felt three small buttons, and, between 
two of them, the projecting lump of 
knotted threads which must have held 
a fourth. 

A sudden, ugly thought flashed 
across his mind. He shut it out in- 
stantly, and it came back, unbidden. 
He felt for the button in his pocket. 
Suppose—his brain reacted without 
volition, following the trend of reason- 
ing opened up by the trivial coincidence. 
She had been in the lobby at the Plym- 
outh when some one had tried to shoot 
Thomas Kelsey; she had been under 
Kelsey’s roof, last night, when Jerry 
Drayton had lost his life; more, she 
had brought about that visit herself. It 
would have been perfectly possible for 
her to come upstairs without being seen 
or heard by Gray, nodding in his al- 





cove off the hall. She admitted a dis- 
like for Kelsey, too. He tried to re- 
ject the scraps of evidence as utterly 
insignificant, and yet they hypnotized 
him in spite of himself. 

Her having that flash in her bag, too 
—it wasn’t the sort of thing girls gen- 
erally carried. And her eagerness to 
come back to the house, to-night—he 
snatched at this circumstance as a 
counter to his unwelcome doubts. At 
all events she had not come and gone 
across the roofs. He was positive of 
that, at least. He took heart again. 
Of course it was absurd—utterly ab- 
surd. He was a fool and worse to en- 
tertain such an unworthy delusion for 
an instant. 

He locked the door carefully and 
they went back to the trolley stop. 

“It’s a very interesting puzzle,” she 
said softly. “I—I don’t think I ever 
heard of one like it. But did it ever 
strike you, Mr. Morley, that the more 
bizarre a mystery is, the easier it is 
to penetrate? It’s the commonplace 
cases that are difficult. This one ought 
not to be very hard to solve, after all.” 

Morley couldn’t help laughing. “I 
wish I thought so—althought you're 
quite right as to your general state- 
ment. Oddity always helps the police. 
That’s been demonstrated over and 
over again. But I confess that it 
doesn’t seem very helpful in this par- 
ticular instance.” 

She nodded stubbornly. “It will, 
though. You'll see.” 

As they descended from the trolley 
at the corner of Midvale Avenue Mor- 
ley stumbled slightly. He had his hand 
in his pocket, his fingers playing with 
the button, and as he flung out his 
arm to recover his balance the bit of 
bone fell on the pavement, directly in 
front of the girl. She stooped and 
picked it up. 

“Another button!” She sighed im- 
patiently. “It does seem to me as if 


people might sew them on decently, to 
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begin with. I’ve lost four or five since 
I bought this suit.” 

She inspected her cuff. “Yes, there’s 
the place. I'll take time, to-night, to 
sew them all on properly myself, before 
I lose any more.” 

And Leonard Morley, with a sharp 
stab of renewed suspicion, saw that 
the button he had found in Kelsey’s 
study exactly matched the others sewed 
on this girl’s sleeve! 

For once his control of his impulses 
completely failed him. He stepped 
back, his eyes wide, his lips parted. 

“You were there! You were in that 
alcove! I found that button there, last 
night a 

For a moment she seemed on the 
point of an indignant denial. Then, 
amazingly, she laughed. And, still 
more amazingly, she came toward him, 
perfectly undisturbed. 

“T could give you quite a lot of trou- 
ble to prove it, but I’m not going to. 
We’ve played at cross purposes long 
enough, Mr. Morley. You haven’t de- 
ceived me a bit. I knew all about you 
before I came on from Chicago, but 
I’ve had an advantage over you. We're 
in the same line of endeavor, you and 
I. Perhaps you’ve heard of me. I’m 
Mildred Hartney. And I’m with the 
Walker Agency, out there. Let’s agree 
to pool our resources. We've got a 
difficult job, and we'll do it better if 
we work together.” 

Morley’s brain whirled. He had 
heard of Mildred Hartney more than 
once, and the name commanded his re- 
spect. It stood for one of the cleverest 
woman operatives in the profession, a 
woman who had followed his own pol- 
icy of keeping herself well out of the 
limelight. But the surprise of her an- 
nouncement of her identity was infi- 
nitely less dismaying than the cool ad- 
mission that she had been in Kelsey’s 
alcove last night. He could think of 
nothing but that. 

“You were there,” he stammered. 
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“Then you saw—you know who fired 
that shot 
She laughed. “I wish I did. Un- 
fortunately I don’t. At least I’m not 
sure. I’d better tell you about it and 
let you form your own conclusions.” 

“Please.” They were walking to- 
ward the park again, and presently 
they found the same bench on which 
their acquaintance had begun. She 
spoke crisply, boiling down her narra- 
tive to its bare essentials. 

“First of all, Mr. Kelsey doesn’t 
dream that I’m anything except a rather 
competent secretary. And he mustn’t 
learn it from you, either. I was brought 
on from Chicago by people who are act- 
ing quite independently of him, and it’s 
absolutely necessary that he shan’t sus- 
pect me. Promise not to tell him?” 

“Yes.” Morley assented thought- 
lessly, forgetting what he owed to his 
client. Nothing mattered but her story. 

“Well, I hadn’t had any luck, except 
for my being on the spot at the Plym- 
outh, that night; and that wasn’t luck, 
altogether, because I was following you 
and Mr. Kelsey, on the chance of pick- 
ing up some hint. Then, when you— 
er—when you showed me, so naively, 
that you would like to improve that 
chance acquaintance, I saw the value 
of it at once. You could help me a lot 
—and you did help, at once, by help- 
ing me work out a perfectly good ex- 
cuse for going to Mr. Kelsey’s house, 
which was exactly what IT wanted to 
do, It was good luck that gave me an op- 
portunity to—to snoop about alone. I 
was upstairs almost as soon as you were, 
and I went into that alcove just after 
you were ushered into the main room. 
It was quite simple to follow.” 

“Yes, of course. But why? That’s 
what I don’t understand. Why should 
you want to shadow Kelsey?” 

She waved her hand eloquently. 
“Isn’t that rather obvious? When a 





man’s being constantly attacked, the 
best place to look for the assailant is 
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as near that man as possible. I didn’t 
expect to find my murderer in the al- 
cove, to be sure, but I did want to hear 
what Drayton had to say, and to see 
how Mr. Kelsey took it, and, besides, 
it was instinctive to do a little sleuth- 
ing about the house when luck had 
given me such a beautiful chance.” 

“T see—go on. The point is that you 
were in the room when the shot was 
fired.” 

“Yes. I was almost in the line of 
the bullet, myself. It couldn’t have 
missed me by more than an inch or 
two. Luck again, you see. I’m begin- 
ning to have Mr. Kelsey’s superstition 
about that. I turned the very instant 
I heard the shot. It couldn’t have been 
fired more than ten feet from where I 
stood.” 

“Well—what did you see?” 

“Just—nothing. There wasn’t any- 
body else there. The room was empty, 
except for me. And I had to do some 
very quick thinking, or I’d have been 
caught there—which would have been 
decidedly unpleasant, even though I 
wasn’t carrying anything except a toy 
gun. There was just time enough for 
me to get out of the room and into the 
hall before you and Mr. Kelsey came 
in. Iheard you as I ran downstairs. 
I got back into the waiting room just 
in time to miss the butler. That’s all.” 

“But—but it stands to reason—some- 
body had to fire that shot—unless 
you're going to blame it on a disem- 
bodied spirit. Somebody was in that 
room and got out of it and over the 
roofs. What I don’t understand is why 
you didn’t see him.” 

“We're equal on that. I don’t under- 
stand it, either. But what’s perfectly 
obvious is that if the police knew what 
I’ve told you, they wouldn’t feel it nec- 
essary to look any further. They'd 
conclude that I did it myself, and they’d 
have a fairly convincing case of it, too. 
So, you see, I’ve put myself absolutely 
in your hands. I. you should tell Mr. 
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Kelsey—or Mr. Carrigan, either— 
what I’ve just said, I’d find myself in a 
cell before morning, no matter who I 
turned out to be. Are you going to 
give me away, or do we join forces 
and see whether we can ferret out the 
right answer together?” 

“Of course we do,” said Morley 
mechanically. “But—but you say that 
there was nobody in the——” His 
brain refused to consider anything ex- 
cept that one incredible statement. 

“Nobody but me,” she corrected him 
calmly. “Do you think I did it?” 

“T know you didn’t—you couldn't,” 
he burst out. “But who did? And 
how? Bullets don’t come from no- 
where.” 

“That’s what we’ve got to find out 
—together. I’d rather have you work- 
ing with me than against me. Other- 
wise I shouldn’t have told you. And 
I’m trusting you to keep the secret till 
we've found the right answer.” 

“Yes. I'll do that. But—but who 
brought you into the case, if it wasn’t 
Kelsey? For whom are you work- 
ing?” 

She hesitated a moment. “I’m 
afraid I can’t tell you. Suppose we 
consider, for the present, that I’m 
working for myself. I’ve got a right 
to tell you my own affairs, but I don’t 
feel that I ought to violate other peo- 
ple’s confidences.” 

“Was it—was it Johnson Addick?” 
He held his breath as he asked the ques- 
tion. 

She looked at him sharply. “John- 
son Addick? What made you ask 


that?” 
“Was it?’ He persisted. 
“I’m sorry. I can’t tell you yet. 


You'll just have to trust me or give me 
away—one of the two.” 

He waited only a moment. “I'll trust 
you, then.” 

“Thanks,” she said quietly. “I rather 
thought you would,” 


ONE ANSWER. 


THERE was little sleep for Leonard 

Morley that night. After leaving 
Mildred Hartney at her boarding house 
he walked back to his rooms in a state 
of inward conflict far from pleasant. 
On the one side his reason and the 
known facts of the case pointed stub- 
bornly toward an obvious conclusion ; 
on the other his blind intuitions as stub- 
bornly ridiculed the idea. 

Mildred Hartney had not admitted 
that Johnson Addick had brought her 
into the case, but, as for that, she had 
also refused to deny it. He might 
safely assume that it was the fact. He 
knew that Addick had excellent rea- 
son to detest Kelsey, and that the re- 
moval of that aggressive outsider from 
the local banking situation would in- 
volve a great material advantage for 
his rival. Progressing from these bases, 
he could add the other facts in his pos- 
session. Mildred Hartney had unques- 
tionably been present on the scene of 
both the latest attacks on Kelsey. She 
had stood within a few feet of him at 
the Plymouth; she had, by her own 
confession, been in the alcove of his 
study when the second shot had killed 
Drayton instead of the man for whom 
it was intended. More: both of these 
attempts had been made with unusual 
types of revolvers. The Plymouth af- 
fair involved an antiquated weapon 
long out of the market; the bullet ex- 
tracted from Drayton’s wound proved 
that the gun from which it had been 
fired could not have been of any usual 
pattern. Johnson Addick was a col- 
lector of odd firearms. At his house 
he must have hundreds of bizarre weap- 
ons like the two which had already fig- 
ured in the case. 

So much for the prosecution, unless 
he were to add the unnecessary detail 
that Drayton had been slain just as he 
began to repeat what amounted to an 
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accusation of Addick. It was a fairly 
strong circumstantial case, whether or 
not it was directed against the girl her- 
self. Morley had seen convictions se- 
cured on less convincing evidence. 

For the defense he could advance 
only an equally circumstantial plea, 
founded on suppositions and opinions 
which contradicted proven facts. It 
wasn’t thinkable that Mildred Hartney 
had fired either shot. He couldn’t pass 
that basic objection to the line of rea- 
soning which pointed toward her. 
Whatever the evidence might seem to 
indicate, she couldn’t have done it. 
This was not a matter of proof, but of 
knowledge, with Leonard Morley. He 
was able to confirm it a little, however, 
by minor details. For instance, had 
she been guilty, she could easily have 
denied her presence in the alcove, in 
spite of his discovery of the button. 
She must know that it proved nothing 
whatever, and there was the positive 
statement of Gray to the effect that 
she could not have come upstairs with- 
out his knowledge, to support her denial, 
She had really volunteered the most vi- 
tal part of the evidence against her. A 
guilty person would certainly not have 
done that. More: the house next door 
had clearly served as the means of en- 
trance and egress for the criminal. If 
Mildred Hartney had fired the shot it 
would have been needless to break into 
the empty residence and enter Kel- 
sey’s house through the skylight. 

Gradually he began to fit the con- 
flicting pieces of evidence together in 
a pattern which showed none of the 
gaps to which a theory predicated on 
the girl’s guilt was subject. Addick 
had either fired the shots himself or 
hired somebody else to fire them for 
him. The girl, present on the scene 
for purposes other than murder, had 
been an accidental witness and was 


now shielding her employer by the sim- 
ple expedient of attracting suspicion 
herself—having first 


toward made 
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pretty sure that the man to whom she 
confessed was predisposed strongly in 
her favor. It was a plausible hypothe- 
sis, confirmed by Addick’s absence 
from home on the night of the crime 
and his chauffeur’s artless admission 
that he had been in the near vicinity 
of the Kelsey place during the time 
when the murderer must have been 
at his work. Against it Morley could ad- 


vance only the character evidence 
which seemed to demonstrate that 
Johnson Addick was scarcely more 


capable of murder, at either first or 
second hand, than the girl herself. 
Against the weight of the facts, this 
did not materially affect the strength 
of the theory, and Morley set himself 
to work on the task of testing it out. 

He decided upon a rather hazardous 
expedient with this in view. At ten 
next morning he called at Addick’s of- 
fices and sent in his card with a brief 
notation: “Private and urgent busi- 
ness connected with the Bank Gang.” 

Addick admitted him at once. 

He surveyed the banker with a keen, 
almost suspicious eye, which recognized 
without difficulty the symptoms of men- 
tal strain. Addick had aged visibly un- 
der the stress of recent events; there 
were deep lines in his face, pouches be- 
low his eyes, a perceptible tremor of his 
hands as they fumbled with the sheaf 
of mail on the desk before him. 

Morley plunged straight into his er- 
rand. “Mr. Addick,” he said, “I’ve 
come to put some cards on the table. 
T want a perfectly clear understanding 
with you before I act.” 

“I think you’d better explain that a 
little further, sir.” Addick’s voice was 
steady enough, and his eye met Mor- 
ley’s with a direct, faintly hostile 
gleam. 

“Very well. Suppose I could arrest 
the man who robbed your bank the 
other night, and recover his takings in- 
tact. Would you prefer to have me do 
it quietly, unofficially, so to speak, and 








permit you to deal privately with the 
situation, or would you rather that I 
turned my evidence over to the police 
and allowed them to act?” 

Addick frowned slightly. ‘Am I to 
understand that you claim to be able 
to do either of these things?” 

“I said ‘suppose’-—let us deal with 
it, for the present, in a purely hypo- 
thetical sense.” 

“H’m.” Addick placed his finger tips 
together and seemed to reflect. ‘I will 
be frank with you, on that basis. Bank- 
ing rests so largely upon popular faith 
in the honor of individuals that it is 
poor policy to weaken that confidence. 
If our suspicions are correct, the crim- 
inal in these cases is a man—or a group 
of men—closely identified with our in- 
stitutions. Strictly speaking, we have 
no right to pass privately on their guilt, 
nor to compound with them, and yet 
there is sound reason for arguing that 
it is our duty to wink at the letter of 
the law and deal with them out of court 
if possible. You follow, Mr. Morley? 
To inform the public that its funds have 
been intrusted to the keeping of thieves 
and—and murderers, even—would be 
a severe blow at exactly what we have 
been striving to build up—a general 
confidence in the reliability of banks 
and the men who operate them. Large 
interests will, of course, not be in- 
fluenced. A bank is a necessity to any 
big business man. But the infinitely 
more numerous small depositors are 
strongly subject to such ideas; many of 
them have never been convinced that 
a bank is as safe as some hiding place 
in their own houses. We should seri- 
ously injure our growing favor with 
such people if it should be proven that 
our own number has included these 
murderous scoundrels. I am clear?” 
Morley’s eyes glittered. “Perfectly. 


But I am to take it as your preference, 
to revert to the original question, that 
the thief, when I catch him, shall be 
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dealt with unofficially: 
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“Yes—provided it can be done with- 
out too direct a violation of your duty, 
or the law itself, and for the reasons 
I have already set forth.” 

“I rather fancied that you would 
take that view of it. You have, of 
course, no idea as to the individual who 
is involved? No suspicion?” 

“T should prefer to express none, at 
least.” 

“T can understand that, too.” Mor- 
ley grinned with a hint of grimness, 


“In that case, I have a proposal to of- 


fer you. Because, you see, privacy in 
this affair involves a considerable sac- 
rifice on my part. You ask me, for 
your several reasons, to let you deal 
unofficially with the thief. That means 
that instead of receiving the credit 
which would certainly be derived from 
his capture if I turned him over to the 
police, I shall be regarded as having 
failed. The prestige I can get out of 
the one course is worth, to be quite lit- 
eral, a great deal of money. You in- 
vite me to forego that profit for purely 
unselfish reasons. I am not rich enough 
to indulge in philanthropy on such a 
scale, Mr. Addick.” 

Addick’s face changed expression 
quickly, a patent trace of contempt vis- 
ible in the curve of his lips. “I see. 
You are willing to wink at the law, at 
my request, but you demand to be paid 
for it. I apologize to you, sir. I had 
been misinformed concerning you, it 
seems. I imagined that you were not 
chiefly concerned with the revenues of 
this outside calling of yours. I feared, 
indeed, that you might not be willing 
to compromise with your strict legal 
duty in the matter. This attitude 
greatly simplifies my position. How 
much do you ask?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” said Mor- 
ley coolly. He watched Addick with 
the vigilance of a cat as he named the 
outrageous sum. 

“That is much more than the bank 
can pay for the service. We are, as 
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you know, obliged to render a strict 
accounting to the government, and such 
an item would not be approved by a 

“That’s your affair. I’ve named my 
price. Personally I should prefer the 
prestige to the money, even at that fig- 
ure. I am willing to sacrifice some- 
thing for the motives you suggest, but 
not everything.” 

“You mean that I have the privilege 
of paying this reward out of my own 
pocket ?” 

Morley shrugged. 

“Very well,” said Addick. “I will 
pay it—provided that the stolen funds 
are recovered intact and that the iden- 
tity of the criminal is established be- 
yond any question—and privately P 

“You will put that in writing, of 
course ?” 

Addick started. “I think that is 
scarcely called for, Mr. Morley. I am 
not accustomed to having my under- 
takings called in doubt as if i 

“This is business,” said Morley re- 
lentlessly. “It doesn’t matter if a bar- 
gain is in writing or not, so long as 
it’s going to be kept, anyway. Besides, 
you may be less certain of my depend- 
ability than I-am of yours. A writ- 
ten agreement protects you quite as 
much as me.” 

The banker frowned, hesitated, sur- 
rendered. He wrote hurriedly and 
handed the sheet to Morley, who read 
it, nodded, and pocketed it, writing, in 
his turn, a similar undertaking to de- 
liver the thief’s person and plunder, 
when he got them, to Johnson Addick 
himself. He went out, smiling trium- 
phantly. 

“He doesn’t know I’m on his trail,” 
he told himself, “but he’s playing safe, 
either way. If I pick up anybody else, 
he doesn’t pay the reward. If I land 











him, he knows that I already under- 
stand his willingness to split with me 
and thinks that I’ll be glad to do it. 
A good morning’s work done before 
ten-thirty !” 
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He stopped in at the City Bank for 
a brief conference with Kelsey, to 
whom he reported vaguely that he was 
at last on a promising trail. The 
banker would have questioned him 
more closely, but Morley, yielding to 
a very human desire to reserve his 
climax until he could spring it with 
the proper dramatic value, refused to 
be definite. 

“I’m not ready to mention names yet. 
It’s still a matter of theory, but I’ve 
gone far enough to convince myself 
that I’ve got the answer. It’s only a 
question of proving it. And when I’m 
able to do that—well, there’ll be some- 
thing of a sensation in town!” 

“And meanwhile I’m to go on act- 
ing as involuntary target, eh?” 

Morley shook his head. “You're per- 
fectly safe. I ought to have seen that 
from the start. It was stupid of me 
not to draw the obvious inference from 
those narrow escapes of yours.” He 
laughed shortly. Johnson Addick 
would never venture to repeat his at- 
tempts on Kelsey, after that warning, 
veiled as it was. And there was no 
need for Kelsey to face the fear of 
another bullet, under the circumstances. 

The banker stared. “You mean they 
didn’t mean to get me?” 

“Just that.” Morley chuckled again. 
“And they mean it even less, now. I’ve 
got to be going. By the way, I hear 
you’ve promoted Miss Hayne.” 

Kelsey nodded. ‘‘Yes—liked the way 
she talked and acted, that night. Got 

But she’s getting impressed 
with herself, I’m afraid. Telephoned 
down that she couldn’t come to work 
to-day, just as if she were an official 
Have to stop that be- 


brains. 


personage here. 
fore it spoils her.” 

Morley frowned. Why had she 
stayed away? What trail was she fol- 
lowing? If she knew or suspected that 
Addick was guilty—but she couldn't, 
of course, or she’d have acted before 
now. He went out, a little puzzled, and 
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was more disturbed, presently, when 
he telephoned to the boarding house and 
learned that Miss Hayne had left at her 
usual morning hour, He comforted 
himself with the reflection that she 
would keep her casual appointment with 
him in the evening and share her dis- 
coveries with him then. Meanwhile, 
he began a careful surveillance of John- 
son Addick’s movements. As a rule he 
rather disapproved of the method, pre- 
ferring to reach his conclusions by 
purely mental processes, but he hoped 
that after his masked warning Addick 
might yield sufficiently to the panic of 
guilty conscience to attempt some coun- 
terstroke which would put the final link 
of evidence into Morley’s hands. 

With a written offer of fifty thousand 
dollars for private information as to 
the author of the several crimes attri- 
buted to the Bank Gang, he had what 
might easily amount almost to a signed 
confession of guilt, given the proper 
confirmatory proofs. It was worth a 
little commonplace shadowing to see 
whether his theory had any foundation 
in fact. 

But Addick failed him. The banker 
evidently lunched in his office, as usual, 
for he did not leave the building until 
nearly four, and then was driven di- 
rectly to his home, where, according to 
the social columns, a large formal din- 
ner was scheduled for the evening. 
Morley, feeling rather foolish, wasted 





a little more time outside Addick’s. 


house, and then abandoned the plan and 
returned to his rooms. He was inclined, 
now, to regret his reserve with his 
client. It would have been better to 
tell Kelsey frankly just what he sus- 
pected and what he hoped, and to get 
the benefit of the banker’s shrewd coun- 
sels as to his future course. The more 
he thought about it the more convinced 
he became that he had made a mistake. 
He decided that he would see Kelsey 
in the morning and put his cards on the 
table. 
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But as he finished his dinner his tele- 
phone summoned him and the voice of 
Kelsey’s new secretary came over the 
wire. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she told him, 
“but I simply don’t feel up to a walk 
and talk, to-night. Will you forgive 
me and come to-morrow evening, in- 
stead ?” 

“Of course. I hope you're not ill.” 
He was instantly solicitous. 

“Oh, no. Just a headache and a tire- 
some day. I'll be all right to-morrow.” 

She rang off. He thought a moment 
and called Kelsey’s number. “I'd like to 
see you this evening if you’re not too 
busy. I’ve got something interesting to 
tell you.” 

There was a slight hesitation. “I’m 
afraid you'd better make it to-morrow. 
I’m busy to-night.” 

He assented, casually. He found a 
ponderous scientific book and tried to 
read, but he was restless. After a half 
hour he flung it aside and went out. His 
steps carried him toward Midvale Ave- 
nue. If he couldn’t see the girl and talk 
to her, he could at least walk past her 
windows: He had no other thought, as 
he neared the boarding house and 
slowed his pace. He was in that state 
of mind in which a good many millions 
of other young men have found it 
mildly soothing to stroll past some- 
body’s abiding place, unseen and un- 
heard. He even stopped, for a moment, 
directly before the house, looking up at 
the lighted windows in the upper stories 
and wondering which of them was hers. 

And, while he stood, he saw her come 
out of the front door. He was on the 
point of crossing toward her, eagerly, 
when a second thought restrained him. 
It would only embarrass her to meet 
him, after she had broken their appoint- 
ment on the plea of a headache. He'd 
better keep out of sight. It wasn’t any 


of his affair to spy on her, and, if she 
saw him here, she might think that he 
was doing exactly that. Still, he yielded 
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to an impulse to follow her, at a little 
distance. There wasn’t any harm in 
that, surely? He saw her board a car 
at the corner, and stood a moment, look- 
ing after it. She evidently hadn’t a 
headache. That was just a polite fic- 
tion to save his feelings, no doubt. She 
was probably trying to play her hand 
alone, in spite of her suggestion of an 
alliance. 

At once he became alarmed on her 
account. The idea of her playing the 
dangerous game in which they both 
were engaged, seemed wholly abhorrent. 
After all, she was just a girl—not able 
to defend herself against desperate men, 
She didn’t realize, of course, how dan- 
gerous the situation might be, if John- 
son Addick should turn suddenly at bay 
and fight. He hailed a_providential 
taxicab and bade the driver keep the 
trolley car in sight. 

She left it at the corner of Carondelet 
Street, and he dismissed his cab at the 
next crossing, hurrying back to pick up 
the trail. He followed cautiously, until 
he saw her turn in at the entrance to 
the Kelsey house. For a moment he 
was relieved. There wouldn’t be any 
danger here, at least. And then, un- 
bidden, a second thought flashed into 
his mind, and his hands clenched. Kel- 
sey had pleaded business; she had 
broken her appointment with what had 
proved to be a false excuse—and she 
had come here to Kelsey’s house. He 
remembered his earlier reluctance to 
contemplate a friendship between those 
two; his fear of Kelsey’s magnetic per- 
sonality; the vague, ugly stories con- 
cerning the banker’s private life which 
floated persistently about the city. 

It was not suspicion of the girl that 
sent the blood into his eyes. He ac- 
quitted her in advance of everything 
except, perhaps, an overconfidence in 
her employer’s character. But he sud- 
denly distrusted Thomas Kelsey very 
much indeed. He had probably asked 
her to come on some excuse connected 
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71 
with business; important letters to 
write, for instance. 

Morley’s surge of jealous apprehen- 
sion carried him across the street and 
up the steps before he realized what he 
was doing. He had no clear idea of 
what he meant to say, and when Gray 
presently opened the door, he found 
himself stammering uncomfortably 
something about being anxious to see 
Mr. Kelsey at once on important busi- 
ness. 

“Mr. Kelsey gave positive orders he 
wasn’t to be disturbed, sir.” Gray spoke 
dryly. “I couldn’t even take a message 
to him, sir.” 

“Then let me take it,” said Morley, 
seeing red again at the innuendo in the 
servant’s tone. “I’ll bear the responsi- 
bility. T’ll say you tried to stop me. 
But it’s absolutely necessary “i 

“T’m very sorry, sir, but it can’t be 
helped. Mr. Kelsey was particular to 
say that nobody was to disturb him on 
any excuse whatever.” 

For a moment Morley meditated a 
direct attack. He could push Gray out 
of the way and force an entrance, easily 
enough. But suppose he did? What 
on earth was he to say to Thomas Kel- 
sey, once he had his will? He would 
only make himself ridiculous. He 
stepped back, and Gray closed the door 
quickly, as if to end the debate before 
it could be renewed. 

As he went down the steps Leonard 
Morley was wholly unreconciled. The 
thought of the girl in Kelsey’s company 
was hateful. He had a knightly yearn- 
ing to stand guard. And then, quite 
suddenly, an idea took hold of his im- 
agination. He stopped short, staring up 
at the blank, shuttered windows of the 
empty house next door. After all, why 
not? He could come and go as the 
murderer had done, without revealing 
his presence, If Mildred should need 
his help, he would be there to give it; 
if not, no harm was done. Even if he 





were found, it would be easy enough 
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to explain that he had been trailing 
somebody; he could invent a dozen 
plausible excuses in case of need. And 
in all probability he would need none. 

He let himself in at the rear door and 
felt his way through the absolute dark- 
ness to the stairs. He remembered the 
arrangement of the rooms well enough 
to have no trouble, although twice he 
ran into half-open doors with rather 
more noise than he liked. The stairs 
creaked abominably, too. He wondered 
if the murderer had disliked that 
mournful sound any more than he did. 
His imagination pictured the man, car- 
rying out his deliberate plans, creeping 
up this complaining stair in dense black- 
ness, his hand on the butt of his an- 
tiquated pistol—the darkness seemed to 
be a palpable, stifling thing, shutting him 
in, suffocating him; mysterious noises 
startled him. Twice he stopped and 
listened, almost sure that he was not 
alone in the house. But he reached 
the skylight without anything more 
dreadful than an encounter with a 
roaming rat, which scuttled across the 
floor of the hall within a few feet of 
him, with a scurry of tiny footsteps 
which his reason identified accurately 
even as his heart came up into his throat 
at the noise. 

The skylight was still unfastened. He 
lifted it and scrambled out to the roof. 
The dark chasm separating the two 
houses looked very deep and danger- 
ously wide, by night. He had casually 
considered it an easy leap, when he had 
measured it by reassuring daylight. 
Now, as he hesitated on the edge, he 
wondered whether he could fling his 
weight safely across the gap, after all. 
He had a mental picture of falling short, 
catching desperately at the coping with 
straining fingers, dropping down into 
that dark well, to be found in the morn- 
ing, a broken huddle of dead flesh. With 
an effort he threw off the thought, 
crouched, then leaped. It surprised him 
to find that he landed a good foot be- 
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yond the edge. 
at all. : 

A little ashamed of his fears, he 
crept toward the skylight, wondering 
whether he could pry it open with the 
combination knife he carried. There 
was a strong steel hook in the back of 
that pocket tool kit, but it would afford 
little leverage, after all. He ought to 
have foreseen that difficulty. The sky- 
light would be sure to be locked, of 
course. He inserted the short blade and 
pried cautiously, The lid rose without 
resistance. He suppressed an exclama- 
tion. It was incredible carelessness not 
to have repaired that broken-ock, after 
such a lesson. But it was good luck 
for him. He lowered himself care- 
fully into the aperture, holding by his 
hands, and feeling, with pendant feet, 
for some chance foothold below. He 
remembered that the ceiling here was 
much higher than in the empty house; 
it would be quite a drop, and the sound 
of it might give the alarm. He was 
amazed to feel something solid under 
his feet. Testing it carefully, without 
letting go, he found that it bore his 
weight. He let himself down on his 
knees and felt about him. His hands 
told him that he was on the top step 
of a small folding ladder. He remem- 
bered having seen it against the wall 
of the storeroom when he had first ex- 
amined the premises after the murder. 
Its presence here now presented a new 
mystery which troubled him sorely. 
Why on earth should they have left it 
here—just where it would serve the 
murderer a second time if he chose to 
come back? What incredible folly had 
left this path wide open to any intruder 
who hit upon the same device which had 
admitted the first comer? 

He stood still in the darkness debat- 
ing the minor point. Suddenly he 
laughed. Of course! They must have 
brought the ladder to repair the lock. 
And very likely they had merely for- 
gotten to take it away when they were 
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interrupted. It was simple enough. 
And nobody would expect another at- 
tempt so hard on the heels of the first. 
He felt better as he reached the expla- 
nation. He opened the door very softly 
and looked out into the long hall which 
ran the length of the upper story, the 
doors of servants’ bedrooms on either 
side of it. He listened for a few mo- 
ments, to make sure that none of the 
maids had come up as yet. Then he 
crept along the passage to the stairs 
and descended, walking close to the wall 
to minimize the chance of a telltale 
creak of the treads. 

He reached the second floor without 
adventure, and moved on tiptoe toward 
the door of the alcove. He tried the 
knob. It turned noiselessly. Inch by 
inch he swung the door inward until 
he could slip through the aperture. He 
closed it after him and crept toward the 
heavy curtains which shut off the study. 
The sound of voices was plainly audible, 
now, but he could not distinguish the 
words until he had his ear at the open- 
ing between the hangings. And then, 
for a moment, he was too completely 
stunned by what he heard to do any- 
thing but wonder why the thundering 
of his pulses failed to betray his pres- 
sence. 

“You’re a very good banker, perhaps, 
Mr. Thomas Kelsey. And you may be 
all the other things people say you are. 
But as a thief and murderer you're dis- 
appointing. I really expected you to 
make it hard for me, instead of one of 
the easiest bits of business I’ve ever had 
to do. I’m on the other side, of course, 
but I could give you lessons!” 

Breathlessly, as he crouched behind 
the curtains, Leonard Morley waited for 
Kelsey’s denial—the amused, affable 
satire with which he would dismiss the 
absurd accusation. There was a tense, 


aching moment of silence, and then Kel- 
sey spoke, 

“Well,” he said calmly, “I’m always 
willing to learn.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TOO MUCH LIGHT, 


ELSEY himself! Morley’s brain 
ached with an agonized effort to 
adjust itself to the overturn of all his 
theories. Thomas Kelsey guilty of theft 
and murder! Actually admitting it, 
cynically, as unmoved as he might have 
confessed a sly stroke of business! The 
thing wasn’t possible. Why, with his 
own eyes he had witnessed the murder 
of Drayton; he had the evidence of his 
senses to assure him that Kelsey had 
not only had no part in that, but had 
himself escaped by the narrowest of 
hairs-breadth margins! 

“I’m afraid I can’t offer you the 
course gratis,” said the girl’s voice. 
“There’s a price involved. But if you'll 
pay it, I may even be willing to throw 
in a little extra—say, for instance, 
twenty-four hours’ clear start before 
I tell what I know. Would that inter- 
est you at all?” 

“Tt might. It depends.on the price, 
of course.” 

Still no denial! Still that even, good- 
humored acceptance of the incredible 
charge. He must be amusing himself 
with her, deliberately leading her on to 
show her tissue of absurdities before 
he brushed it aside with a single vigor- 
ous sentence. Morley held his breath, 
suffering vicariously and in advance the 
humiliation in store for the girl. 

“Every penny you took from the En- 
field Trust, the Prospect Park, and the 
Eighteenth National,” she stipulated 
coolly. “And your signed confession, 
which I shall dictate. Of course, it is 
part of the bargain that you shan’t go 
near the City Bank again. I'll see to it, 
anyway, that you don’t.” 

Kelsey laughed good-naturedly. “I’m 
afraid I can’t afford your figure, after 
all. It wouldn’t be worth while to leave 
without anything to show for all this 
trouble. But I might consider a fair 
division, if you’re reasonable about it.” 
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“No. I haven’t any authority to of- 
fer you a compromise. I—I’m even ex- 
ceeding my province by giving you this 
chance. If, in the course of our little 
clash, you hadn’t contrived to make me 
like you, in spite of everything, I’d 
merely have reported what I know to 
my clients and left the future in their 
hands, As it is, I can perhaps excuse 
my blunder in letting you escape if I 
return the stolen funds intact. But I 
must have either you or the money, Mr. 
Kelsey. That’s “final.” 

Again Kelsey laughed indulgently. 
“Nothing’s final, you know. Better 
think it over. I got away with some- 
thing like two hundred thousand, all 
told. It’s just about all I’ve got. My 
stock in the banks has been hocked for 
all it could stand. I financed the whole 
deal on a shoestring, anyway—a good 
bluff, a fine front, and a little roll did 
the business. Two hundred thousand 
isn’t very much. I meant to double it, 
this week, when I was going to hit the 
City vaults. Come, let’s make it fifty- 
fifty. That’s letting the banks down 
very lightly. And you'll find that they 
won’t have anything but kind words 
and flowers for you, too. What do you 
say—isn’t that better than nothing?” 

“Sorry. I can’t discuss it. And you 
haven’t very much time to talk, either. 
You made a serious mistake when you 
retained young’ Morley. Of course he’s 
an absolute amateur, but he’s not half 
so dense as he looks and acts. He’s 
beginning to see through the hole in 
the grindstone. And Carrigan knows 
almost as much as I do. I had to take 
him partly into my confidence, or I'd 
have felt a little doubtful about coming 
here alone to-night. As it is, his men 
are outside and he’s going to meet me 
here pretty soon himself. The minute 
he comes, the whole thing will be out of 
my hands. You'll have to make up your 
mind in five minutes, one way or the 
other.” 

“Look here, my dear, let’s be sensible 


about this. You’ve got me, I’ll admit. 
I don’t know yet how you did it, but 
that doesn’t matter. You can send me 
to the chair, probably. But what good 
will that do you? You'll get a small 
fee—blood money’s never very big, 
And the people behind you will grum- 
ble because you got me instead of the 
money.” The voice lowered. “A hun- 
dred thousand for you—for you, mind 
you, not for the banks—and nobody 
wiser. Come, isn’t that better than re- 
membering that you strapped me into 
the chair as truly as if you’d done it 
with your own hands? I killed Dray- 
ton, I’ll admit. It was that or the rest 
of my life up at Denwood Prison, and 
I played it the only way I could. But 
if you 4 

“All or nothing, Mr. Kelsey. And 
you'll have to hurry.” 

“You win, then.” 
changed. . “T’ll get it for you 

“Please don’t move.” She spoke 
sharply. “I’m afraid we can’t deal on 
the honor system. First of all you'll 
write out your confession. And then 
we'll arrange about the money. I'll dic- 
tate slowly, and you may stop me if 
I’m wrong anywhere. I don’t think it 
will be necessary, Ready? Then be- 

in.” 

And, while Leonard Morley, utterly 
dumfounded, crouched against the 
curtains, her voice went on, relentlessly 
and deliberately, with the amazing story 
of crime such as he had never dreamed 
of hearing. 

“TI, Thomas Kelsey, hereby declare 
that I alone am responsible for the rob- 
beries of the Enfield Trust Comany, on 





Kelsey’s tone 
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August first, the Prospect Park Bank, / 


on August eighth, and of the Eighteenth 
National Bank, four days later, and 
that I killed Detective Jerry Drayton on 
August 14th in order to prevent him 
from arresting me for the two thefts. 
“The idea of robbing the institutions 
in which I have been a director and 
officer came to me after I had reached 
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a financial crisis in my private affairs. 
Originally my intentions were honest 
enough. I was thoroughly tired of the 
irregular and criminal life I had led, 
and meant to use the moderate means 
I had accumulated to establish myself 
in an honest endeavor. I bought stock 
in two decrepit banks, borrowed all I 
could on it, and with the proceeds 
bought more stock, which I hypothe- 
cated in its turn, until I was able to con- 
trol both institutions. The merger 
which I managed to effect is common 
knowledge. It benefited both banks, 
and enabled me to withdraw enough of 
my original capital, at a profit, to force 
my way into the other boards of which 
I am a member; but this, as I now see, 
was a mistaken policy. It aroused a 
great deal of hostility on the part of 
those on whom I thus forced myself, 
and, in the end, brought me so near to 
bankruptcy that I saw no chance of es- 
cape. It was then that I planned the 
robberies which have puzzled the police. 

“T am something of an expert in 
locks, and it was easy for me to tamper 
with the time devices governing the 
vaults, under cover of a casual inspec- 
tion during my frequent visits to the 
banks. I prepared the way for the ac- 
tual thefts by familiarizing the em- 
ployees with my presence near the 
vaults, both during and after banking 
hours, until the watchmen were accus- 
tomed to seeing me about and thought 
nothing of it. A simple application of 
the magnetic principle enabled me to 
manipulate the locks, and it was not 
difficult to choose a time for the actual 
robbery without attracting the slightest 
suspicion. The Prospect Park theft 
took place——” 

“When did it?” The girl stopped her 
dictation. “About five, I suppose?” 

“Just about. I had it all done before 
six, anyway.” 

“T thought so. 
then, and go on.” 

She dictated again: “I left the money 


Fill in the times, 
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in my personal safe at the bank and 
removed it, gradually after the rob- 
bery had been discovered. Even if I 
had been suspected, I could have proved, 
by the doormen, that I carried nothing 
with me when I left the bank. 

“T devised the idea of a Bank Gang 
to divert possible doubts from myself. 
Their attacks on me strengthened the 
general belief in their existence, and I 
imagined that this expedient made for 
additional safety, but it was through it 
that Jerry Drayton first picked up the 
right explanation, 

“At the Plymouth Theater, when the 
third apparent attack was made upon 
me, I merely fired a blank cartridge 
against my shirt-bosom and dropped the 
pistol behind one of the palms in the 
lobby. I had already prepared the rest 
of the evidence by shooting a bullet 
from the same gun into the watch, re- 
ducing the charge of powder sufficiently 
to permit the resistance of the watch to 
stop the bullet from passing through it. 
This required experiment on several 
watches, but was easy enough otherwise. 
When I had found out the correct 
charge of powder for the purpose I 
placed my own watch in the pocket of 
my waitcoat and fired through the fab- 
ric. My coat covered the marks during 
the evening, and I opened it just before 
firing the blank, in the lobby. 

“T had taken the precaution to have 
Mr. Leonard Morley accompany me 
that evening simply to be sure of his 
evidence in support of the apparent 
facts. I selected Mr. Morley, in the 
first instance, because I regarded him 
as decidedly unlikely to endanger me by 
discovering the actual facts, but sub- 
sequent experience inclines me to doubt 
the wisdom of this course. At -all 
events, he was completely deceived by 
the device, and if Jerry Drayton had 
been equally credulous he would be 
alive to-day and I should not be writ- 
ing this confession. . 

“Drayton, however, was too thor- 








oughly familiar with the action of fire- 
arms to take the evidence at its face 
value. He saw at once that only a de- 
fective cartridge could have failed to 
drive its bullet through the watch, and 
my foolish bravado in leaving the gun 
for him to find, and in leaving five of 
its six chambers loaded, made it easy 
for him to experiment on similar 
watches. He followed this hint straight 
to the correct conclusion, and, if he had 
chosen, might have arrested and con- 
vicfed me easily enough without risk to 
himself. 

“But he was ambitious. He knew 
that if he arrested me before he recov- 
ered my stealings I would certainly re- 
fuse to turn them back to the banks, and 
he came to me, on the night of his death, 
to browbeat me into restoring the 
money. While we were debating the 
point, my personal detective, Mr. Mor- 
ley, arrived at my home, and joined us. 
Drayton was on the point of repeating, 
in his hearing, the charge he had already 
made against me, when I killed him, 

“T had provided the means in advance, 
anticipating some such emergency, when 
only a desperate remedy could save the 
situation. In the chimneypiece of the 
alcove off my study I had concealed a 
revolver, clamped into position so that 
when fired it would send a_ bullet 
straight across the middle of my study 
table. I had marked the line with a 
faint nick on the edge of the table, and 
had run wires under the floor to enable 
me to fire the revolver by merely clos- 
ing the circuit. I had also arranged an 
obvious means of exit from my house, 
by way of the skylight and the roof, and 
down through the empty premises next 
door. When Drayton was about to be- 
gin -his repeated charge, in Morley’s 
hearing, I stopped him on the pretext 
of offering Morley a cigar. I stood, 
designedly, almost in line with the shot, 
and by jostling Drayton slightly caused 
him to move directly into the path of 
the bullet. When my mark on the table 
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told me that the shot would strike very 
close to his heart I pressed my concealed 
button and killed him. 

“It was easy to detain Morley long 
enough to give the imaginary murderer 
a chance to leave the alcove, which was 
partitioned off by heavy hangings. It 
was simple to lead him to follow the 
prearranged trail upstairs to the sky- 
light and across the roofs to the vacant 
house. If I had not made two vital 
errors in my precalculations the scheme 
would have served admirably and I 
should have finished my work by rob- 
bing the City National and dropping out 
of sight one day this week. Those er- 
rors were: a 

“What were they?” Kelsey inter- 
posed his first objection. “You're right, 
so far, I’m bound to admit, but . 

“There are the lessons for which ’'m 
collecting tuition, Mr. Kelsey. « You'll 
find them worth the price if you ever 
have occasion to commit another mur- 
der by long distance.” The girl’s voice 
was curt, contemptuous. ‘You may as 
well write them down with the rest 
of it.” 

She resumed her dictation: 

“My first and most vital blunder was 
to take it for granted that the alcove 
would be unoccupied when I fired. As 
luck would have it, there was a spy 
hiding behind my carefully drawn cur- 
tains during the conversation id 

“You were there all the time, then? 
No wonder you knew !” 

“IT came in with Mr. Morley, and 
heard less of the talk than he did.” 
She spoke quickly. “But I did have the 
advantage of knowing that the room 
was empty. So did he, however, for 
I told him at once. The difference lies 
in the fact that he assumed T must have 
been mistaken, and I looked for the ex- 
planation, knowing that I was right. 
Go on, please.” 

Again came the measured speech. 
“This naturally hadn’t entered into my 
calculations, but it would not have been 
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fatal had I not been guilty of a secon- 
dary and even less excusable mistake. 
I carefully left the marks of a jimmy 
on the skylight of my own house, to 
convey the idea that the murderer had 
entered as well as left by that route. 
But it did not occur to me that in that 
case he would not have found it neces- 
sary to use a jimmy on the skylight 
next door, as I was obliged to do when 
I opened it for the first time, nor would 
he have forced the wooden shutter of 
the downstairs door from within, as I 
did. These minor oversights told the 
truth, and enabled Miss Hayne, a pri- 
vate detective employed by the manage- 
ment of the Eighteenth National Bank, 
to arrive at the correct conclusions even 
more accurately than Drayton had done. 

“IT confess, furthermore, that I de- 
liberately made use of weapons of un- 
usual design and caliber in order to 
reflect suspicion on Johnson Addick, 
who had strong reason to dislike me, 
and whose collection of firearms, con- 
taining many such odd pieces as those 
I chose, would have strengthened a cir- 
cumstantial case against him had I 
found it necessary to adopt such a 
policy in self-defense.” 

“That will do nicely,” she concluded 
in her normal brisk speech. “Sign it, 
please, and then make a clear print of 
your thumb and finger, with a little ink 
smeared on them, by way of seal. 
Thanks. Now I'll take it, if you please.” 

Leonard Morley drew a long breath, 
The first numbing shock of his surprise 
had worn off, now, and his mind was 
free to realize the sorry figure he had 
played in the affair, from first to last. 
Employed intentionally as a figurehead, 
completely hoodwinked, again and 
again, used cleverly as a defense by the 
very criminal he was supposed to be 
pursuing, he could find no possible basis 
for the girl’s careless word of praise for 
him, slight as it was. He had been a 


simple, trusting, purblind fool, from 
beginning to end. And if he came out 
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of it with any credit at all, it must be 
by something still to be done. So far 
his record was merely ridiculous. His 
mind sprang at the slight chance to re- 
deem himself. The girl meant to let 
Thomas Kelsey go free, as the price of 
his surrender of his loot. He, Morley, 
could upset that bargain, if he chose. 
He was not bound by it, even supposing 
that such a bargain binds its makers. 
It was perfectly in order for him to let 
Kelsey turn over the stolen money and 
then put him under arrest for theft 
and murder, with the absolute certainty 
that he could convict. His pulse quick- 
ened. 

He had absolutely no sympathy for 
Kelsey. By his own statement the man 
was as cold-blooded a murderer as ever 
earned the gallows, guilty of a deliber- 
ate, planned killing, by a coward’s de- 
vice, and for selfish money motives, 
guilty of plotting to throw suspicion on 
an innocent and upright man whom he 
had wronged. And he had Kelsey’s 
word for it, beside, that Leonard Mor- 
ley had been marked from the first as 
a butt for his schemes. His old admira- 
tion for the man had completely van- 
ished. He was eager to turn the tables, 
to snatch triumph from disaster, and 
his single thought, as he listened to the 
rustle of folding paper beyond the cur- 
tains, concerned itself with the safest 
and surest means of capturing Thomas 
Kelsey and sending him on the road he 
so richly deserved to travel. 

He must lie low until the money 
changed hands. It would rob his 
achievement of half its glory if he acted 
prematurely and prevented the return 
of the loot. But the instant it was pro- 
duced, he would dominate the situation. 
He foresaw the beauty of the climax, 
when, after having been despised and 
ignored and used, he should stand out 
as the master of the event. 

“And now the money.” He heard 
the girl’s voice. “You mustn’t try to 
play any tricks, you know. I’ve given 








you your chance, little as you deserve 
it, but I don’t trust you an inch, and 
I'll shoot, and shoot straight, at the first 
hint of anything that even looks like a 
double cross.” 

“T believe you would.” There was 
a touch of genuine admiration in Kel- 
sey’s voice. “It’s a pity you’re on the 
other side of the game. With a partner 
like you to keep an eye on my little mis- 
takes, I’d make Napoleon look like a 
piker! I’m not taking any chances on 
your shooting. I’ve got the stuff right 
here. It’s in the seat of that chair. 
Shall I get it?” 

“Yes, but be very careful. I'll shoot 
if——” 

The shot finished the sentence. The 
jarring snarl of the gun, pent in the 
four walls of the room, roared deafen- 
ingly in Morley’s ears. He flung him- 
self through the curtains, his own gun 
ready for action. He saw the situation 
at a glance. Kelsey had staked every- 
thing on a final play—life and liberty 
and wealth against the chance of her 
shot going true. The heavy cushion of 
the chair had served as shield and 
weapon. Even as Morley came on the 
scene it hurtled toward the girl, while 
Kelsey dropped obliquely to the floor, 
twisting to one side as he threw. Luck 
was with him still. Her shot missed, 
and the cushion struck her arm squarely 
jarring the gun from her grasp. Like 
a flash of light Kelsey was upon it. He 
rose, facing her. 

“T win, my dear, after all. I rather 
thought I would. And now, first of 
all, I'l! have that indiscreet document 
you’ve got, and then we'll think about 
what’s to be done with you. Thanks. 
That’s sensible.” He took the paper 
from her and thrust it into a side pocket. 
Then, briskly : “Now, let me see, I don’t 
exactly want to silence you permanently, 
although that would be the wise thing 
to do, of course. H’m. I guess I'll 


have to take a chance. I owe you that 
much, anyway. 


T’ll tie you up pretty 
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tight and if they find you in time, you'll 
be all right.” 

“Don’t. You 
proved e 

She caught sight of Morley over the 
banker’s shoulder, and her face told 
the murderer that he had not won, after 
all. Morley anticipated the swift turn 
and shot which would be Kelsey’s final 
play. He spoke softly. 

“Stay as you are, Kelsey. One move 
and [’ll drill you. The game’s up. And 
you’d better add another to your list 
of small mistakes. You shouldn’t have 
dragged that stupid ass Morley into the 
business, after all. Careful, now— 
hands nicely up, dropping the gun— 
quick, or I'll shoot it out of your hand 
—that’s better. So. Now, very gently, 
without turning, over to the wall, there, 
and stand facing it. That’s a beautiful 
suggestion of yours about tying some- 
body up. We'll try it and see how it 
works.” 

Kelsey laughed cheerfully. Even as 
he lost his last trick, he refused to 
weaken. ‘Well, see who’s here at the 
finish! Morley, I didn’t think you had 
it in you!” 

Morley spoke to the girl. “You 
might have trusted me, I think. But 
that’s all right. Find something to tie 
him up with. I don’t trust him with 
his hands loose. Yes, that'll do”—as 
she took a silk scarf from a small table 
—‘“careful, now—keep out of the line 
—that’s it.” 

He stood close while she knotted Kel- 
sey’s wrists firmly behind his back. 
Only then did he feel fairly sure of the 
game. He pocketed the gun and stepped 
back. “Now we'll have the money, Kel- 
sey—and there won’t be any trick this 
time.” 

Kelsey chuckled. “Find it, then,” he 
said. “That’s some satisfaction, any- 
way. You can’t scare a dead man.” 

“You're not dead yet,” said Morley. 
“And I might remind you that it de- 
pends pretty much on me as to whether 


can trust me. I’ve 























you're going to die with your shoes on 
or not. So isn’t it just as well to play 
nicely with me and see?” 

“No. Not you, Morley. You’ve 
fooled me pretty well, I admit, but you 
can’t make me think you're crooked. 
The money stays where it is. That’s 
flat.” 

Morley hesitated. He couldn’t bring 
himself to a direct offer of compromise 
unless he meant to abide fairly by it. 
And he refused to consider letting this 
man go free, 

As he pondered the girl touched his 
sleeve. “Let me try, please. I’ve got 
an idea.” She spoke in the merest 
breath of a whisper. He nodded his 
consent. She stepped close to Kelsey 
and leaned toward him, whispering 
something which brought a sudden, 
startled flash into the clear, unbeaten 
eyes. 

“Gad, I'll do it!” Kelsey spoke de- 
cisively. ‘“You’re on! It’s in the false 
bottom of the black bag in my dressing- 
room closet. I kept it within reach, in 
case I had to make a quick start.” 

The girl sprang back. “Watch him,” 
she said. “I'll look, and if he’s lying, 
this time, he’1I——” 

She did not complete the sentence. 
With half a dozen eager steps she had 
reached the door. Morley could hear 
her running along the hall. A door 
creaked in the distance. Then silence. 
He waited, covering his captive warily, 
straining his ears for the first sound of 
her return, Kelsey eyed him impu- 
dently, still utterly undismayed by the 
grim future which stared him in the 
face. Twice he chuckled softly, as if 
at some cheerful thought. Morley 
scowled. He risked a quick side glance 
at the clock. Minutes passed. Then 
Kelsey straightened suddenly, listening. 
Morley’s duller ear caught the sound a 
little later. She was coming back— 
either with the stolen money or satis- 
fied that it was not where Kelsey had 
declared it was. He drew in his breath 
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as she entered, carrying a small black 
bag. 

“It’s here,” she said quietly. “I think 
it’s all right, but you’d better look.” 

She set the bag before him on the 
table. He could see that it held closely 
packed sheaves of bills. He relaxed 
his vigilance for an instant, lowering his 
gun and leaning over the plunder. It 
was only a moment, but it was enough. 
He felt something round and hard prod- 
ding him below his left shoulder blade 
and heard the girl’s voice. 

“That will do nicely, Mr. Morley. 
Please don’t move, and drop your pistol, 
too. Quickly. I’m in something of a 
hurry. Thanks.” 

Morley’s fingers relaxed their grip on 
the butt, not in compliance with her 
command but simply because his stupe- 
fied intelligence refused to function. It 
thudded softly on the rug. In another 
moment he felt cold metal tighen about 
his wrists. And still his benumbed fac- 
ulties refused to answer his summons. 
Her voice seemed to come from remote 
distances like something heard in a 
vivid dream. 

“T’ll have to make you rather uncom- 
fortable, I’m afraid, but it won’t be for 
very long.” Something was knotted 
deftly about his ankles. A sharp thrust 
sent him clumsily over on his side, at 
full length on the floor. Still speechless 
with amazement, he felt a folded strip 
of cloth forced between his teeth and 
knotted behind his head. She completed 
the process more deliberately, attaching 
his bound ankles to the manacles which 
prisoned his wrists, so that he could not 
even attempt to struggle to his feet. 

“Now, Mr. Kelsey, I’m not going to 
be so hard on you, You'll find it quite 


possible to get your hands free, if you 
work at those knots of mine a little. 
And when you do, you'll be able to 
reach the key, which I’m going to push 
under the door after I’ve locked it on 
the outside. You’re taking your chance. 
Somebody may come before you get 








away, in which case you'll have to help 
yourself, But I only promised you that 
much, you know.” 

She tied Kelsey’s ankles as she talked. 
Straightening, she came to where Mor- 
ley stared helplessly up from the floor. 
“Tm awfully sorry, Mr. Morley. I 
meant to leave you with only the friend- 
liest feelings toward me. Of course, 
when you went to Chicago and insisted 
on meeting the real Mildred Hartney, 
you’d have guessed that I’ve been doing 
an unauthorized imitation, these past 
few days. She doesn’t look very much 
like me, I’m glad to say. I’ve enjoyed 
our acquaintance very much, and I’m 
sorry it isn’t going to continue after 
to-night. You see, don’t you, that I’m 
on the other side of the game? You'd 
like it, I think, It’s really ever so much 
more fun than your end of it, especially 
if you specialize, as I do on the Ali 
Baba system, and relieve clumsier 
thieves, like Mr. Kelsey, here, of their 
ill-gotten gains. I’m giving him a 
chance for his life, because I promised 
I would, but please don’t think it’s be- 
cause I’m sorry for him. I'd really al- 
most prefer to let you keep him. And 
the pleasantest part of all this is the 
fact that I’ve stripped him of every 
penny he got.” 

Morley achieved an inarticulate mur- 
mur behind the folded cloth. She shook 
her head regretfully. 

“T’m sorry I can’t stop to listen. But 
let me offer you a suggestion. You'd 
find it rather embarrassing to admit the 
exact truth, when they come and find 
you. And perhaps, if you think it over, 
you'll see the advantage of letting it 
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‘appear that it was Mr. Kelsey who tied 


you up and got away with his plunder, 
instead of putting the blame for that 
where it belongs. People will think 
you've been preity clever to have spotted 
him—I make you a present of the ex- 
planation I worked out—and you can 
pursue me, you know, just as relent- 
lessly as if everybody knew that I’d 
beaten you both. Perhaps we'll have 
another chance to cross swords, some 
day. You're very apt to find me—if 
you ever do—where some other unlaw- 
ful character is working such a scheme 
as Mr. Kelsey’s. I never bother honest 
people—directly. It’s much better to 
dea! at second hand.” 


By the time the dumfounded Gray 
discovered him, in the early hours of the 
following day, Leonard Morley had 
concluded to follow her advice. Kelsey 
had wriggled his way to freedom within 
an hour after the door closed after her, 
and his disappearance was sufficiently 
sensational to preoccupy the public and 
the police to the exclusion of such 
minor affairs as the resignation of a 
secretary, for — instance. Morley 
emerged rather creditably, everything 
considered. And, as he realized later, 
the episode had yielded him one tremen- 
dous reward. Hitherto he had existed 
without a compelling, dominant motive. 
Hereafter he would have one single, 
central ambition. It was stimulating. 
He was going to find that girl if it took 
the rest of his life. What he would do 
when he found her was a problem which 
might wait, he told himself, until he 
had done it. 











‘BABIES IDENTIFIED BY FOOTPRINTS 


T°? guard against the possibility of mothers being given babies belonging to 
other patients, a hospital in Omaha, Nebraska, has lately installed a system 


of identification for the infants confided to its care. 


Each baby has its footprints 


taken, and the impressions, with the name of the child, are put in a glass case 


beside its cot. 
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HE burglar’s bland, pale-blue 

eyes, set over a hawklike nose 

and taut-lipped mouth, 

showed a spark of ironic 
amusement. 

“Sorry, young ’un—can’t be done!” 
he said. “Nope; I’m still too fresh at 
the game, and need every copper I can 
grab!” 

The man in bed—a_ square-jawed, 
determined-eyed person—spoke again: 

“I’m telling you the truth. It’s nat- 
urally hard enough to lose the money 
—for it’s every dollar I own. I’m not 
even crying over those stickpins and 
links and other truek, for they can of 
course be replaced with cash—when I 
get it. But that watch, I swear, be- 
longed to my great-great-grand father. 
It’s a thing that can’t be duplicated, 
for the sentiment is honestly pretty 
strong. We call it the luck piece of 
the family. It’s sort of an heirloom 
with a legend. That’s all—and that’s 
why I’m asking you to please leave it!” 

The bland-eyed intruder, standing 
by the bureau with his revolver leveled, 
juggled the heavy watch tentatively. 
The almost startlingly white moonlight, 
coming in at the window and lighting 
the room, showed his lips as they 
turned in a sneer. 


“Cut it, kid,” he drawled. ‘That 
sentiment bunk don’t go with me— 
sce?” 

The other, helpless before the 


weapon, bit his lips and held himself 
in and went on patiently: 
“T gather that. Nevertheless, in this 
case it wouldn’t cost you much. Lord, 
6C ps 


the whole thing as old gold probably 
wouldn’t bring more than twenty—and 
you’ve taken around four hundred from 
me, in cash and trinkets. Haven’t you 
—haven’t you any sportsmanship?” 

The burglar, with an air of finality, 
slipped the watch into his pocket. 

“Kid,” he said, “listen: Sentiment, 
sportsmanship, and all the rest of that 
bunk, don’t pay in this game. I de- 
cided that when I first went into it— 
and I decided to stick to it. Good 
night!” 

“T’ll pay you anything. 
to you—I’ll——” 

“You will not,” he was told, as the 
other made for the opened window. 

“You rotten mucker,”’ blazed the 
young man in bed. “I hope that luck 
piece of mine sends you to the devil!” 

“Cheer up,” said the pilferer, laugh- 
ing, “it may do some good work for 
me, too!” 

He was gone, with that—down to 
the ground a dozen feet below and 
racing along, under the pathway of 
maples, for the car he had left stand- 
ing at the end of the sleepy village 
street. 

He was not to get completely off, 
however, without having his, newly-ac- 
quired luck piece tested. A cry arose 
from the house he had robbed; he 
heard a window or two open noisily; a 
shot gun boomed forth as he cursed 
the crank that wouldn’t crank. And 
then, as he finally turned the engine 
over and straightened up, another re- 
port rang out and something heavy hit 
him on the right side of his stomach. 


T’ll send it 
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He doubled with the blow, reeled back, 
but suddenly got hold of himself. With 
a dive he was in the seat, his hand on 
the wheel, and roaring up the ribbon 
of road that stretched so invitingly and 
safely before him. 

Ten miles on, slowing up, he dug his 
hand into his waistcoat pocket and 
pulled out a gnarled, misshapen mass 
of gold and springs. He rubbed his 
stomach fondly, looked smilingly at 
what had saved him from _ possible 
death, and with a touch of reverence 
carefully replaced it in his pocket: 

“Luck piece, eh? Luck piece is 
right !” 


Beau Spingarn, at three o’clock of an 
early fall morning, left his apartment in 
a hotel on the upper Forties which was 
rather famed for its sporting habitués. 
This statement, in itself, is not start- 
ling; however, when one adds that his 
exit was made by the fire escape, and 
that he had seven stories to descend 
before reaching the ground, it becomes 
at least significant, 

On the ground, he skirted along the 
yard, negotiated an alley, and climbed 
an iron fence, with an ease and dex- 
terity that spoke of intimate knowledge. 
On the street, his felt hat pulled down, 
he walked briskly. Not until he was 
well over beyond Seventh Avenue, 
where he felt sure he would chance 
upon no night-celebrating acquaintance, 
did he slacken his pace. When he did, 
he allowed himself, as well, a grin of 
satisfaction. 

“Hm. Guess that’s all merry. The 
old alibi is safely established !” 

His friends—he called a numerous 
following by the name—would doubt- 
less have wondered just why Beau 
Spingarn should ever have needed any 
sort of alibi. To them, as to the gen- 
eral run of people who inhabited the 
Gay White Way, he was known as a 
man with an uncanny knowledge of 
horses; a man who had occasionally 


amused himself with one of his own, 
but who usually was satisfied to wait 
for some “sure thing” and plunge heav- 
ily. When he did, gossip had it that 
he made a killing nine times out of 
ten; one that gave the laying fraternity 
severe heart trouble! 

Over on Eighth Avenue, where he 
knew he could gamble on not being 
recognized, he paused for a cigarette. 
As he lit it the flare of the match re- 
vealed a hawklike nose and a taut- 
lipped mouth, topped by a pair of the 
palest-blue, blandest eyes imaginable— 
eyes that were now twinkling sardon- 
ically. As he strolled on one would 
not have been surprised at the twinkle 
had one been able to read his thoughts. 

Racing man? Heavy plunger? Rot! 
That was the only sad part of it; 
the fact that he had to hide his supreme 
cunning and skill. Fools—fools! Of 
course, he had run a horse or two of 
his own; he did take an occasional 
flier—but they were all really compara- 
tive small affairs. Fools; he wondered 
what they’d all say if they knew that 
he was perhaps the cleverest and most 
daring crook the game had known. 

Yes, crook. He didn’t mince mat- 
ters; he didn’t want any of those 
smooth titles some folks hand out. 
Just plain “crook,” that was good 
enough. And the greatest? Yes—bar 
none. That was the one thing he did 
insist on. He knew all that bunk about 
these birds that made those big hauls; 
bunk, that was what it was. He’d lay 
twenty to one—fifty to one—a hundred 
to one—that not one of them had 
played the game as strongly as he had 
played it. Twelve years, now—twelve 
happy years. The Madison bank bur- 
glary; the Kuhnhardt jewel mystery; 
the Thayer and Ellison bond robbery! 

And they were just a few—just a 
few of hundreds. What’s more, he’d 
worked ’em all alone—all except this 
last—and it was the last. Also, he had 
one more thing to be proud of, and 
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mightily proud. Not once in all his 
career had even the faintest breath of 
suspicion pointed his way. He was 
probably the one man in the business 
whose face or finger prints weren't 
down in some police headquarters. 
Yep; the only one! 

But Spingarn’s thoughts came to a 
halt. He had walked south over a 
mile, and west for a quarter of that dis- 
tance, when he found himself before 
the stipulated doorway. 

Although it was his first time there, 
he did not hesitate as he reached it. 
He had the picture too well in his mind. 
He walked casually up the front steps, 
but his bland blue eyes took in every 
doorway on the block as he made his 
way through the dark, ugly-smelling 
hallway. At the rear he played an 
odd tattoo on a panel with his long, 
flexible fingers. 

The door was opened quickly, so 
quickly that Beau Spingarn chuckled 
softly to himself. It told him that his 
confederate was anxious; and when a 
man is anxious he’s apt to be nervous; 
and when he’s nervous he’s more than 
apt to be easier prey. 

“Say,” breathed the other in a testy 
whisper, giving full proof to Beau’s 
hopes, “it—it certainly is time!” 

“Ah, my poor Red,” drawled Beau, 
as he strolled toward the lighted room 
in the back, “this business of worrying 
about time is actually going to be the 
death of you—eventually !” 

“Yeah?” grunted Red Haley, a squat, 
hard-faced individual with a flaming 
thatch and flaming eyes. “Well, wait 
till you gotta do some of the waitin’ !” 

His superior didn’t answer at once. 
First he closely scrutinized the room— 
the shaded and dim lamp, the stuffed 
and burlap-covered windows, the bare, 
poverty-stricken furnishings. 

“Excellent work, Réed—excellent,” 





was his comment; but there was a 
“And it’s 
My dear fellow, you 


taunt in the harmless words. 
the only way. 
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may have thought it hard, but I tell you 
it’s got to be done!” 

“Yeah,” retorted Red, “but I hadda 
do it. Gee, Beau, do you think this 
posin’ as the down-trodden workin’ 
man, an’ actu’lly workin’ at the job for 
two months, is any fun? Beau, you’re 
too partic’lar!” 

The wily crook gazed at his under- 
ling from veiled eyes, and his every 
word, though spoken quietly, somehow 
carried a stinging bite. 

“Listen, fool. When I took you in 
with me it was because I needed 
another man to pull the job; and when 
[ took you in with me I told you in 
advance that what you had to do was 
obey. Savvy? Well, this waiting game 
was difficult to slip through your ivory 
skull—and maybe you can’t see it even 
now—but you can glimpse the fact that 
we've got the stuff, can’t you? 
Red, wake up and graduate from the 
piker class!” 

“Aw, say,” said the cruder crook, “I 
ain’t just cuttin’ my wisdom teeth, you 
know. I bin at this amusement fer 
twen’y year an’ more.” 

“It wouldn’t make any difference if 
you’d been at it for a hundred and 
twenty,” was the rejoinder, “you'd still 
be dumb and a piker! But come on, 
this is wasting the minutes. Bring the 
green to light, Red.” 

Red Haley, still grumbling, un- 
loosened his rough shirt. From under 
it, presently, he drew a_ thickened 
money belt and flung it on the table. 
Before proceeding further he pulled 
from under his squalid cot a_ bottle 
and glass, and placed them within 
reach, Then, with a lick at his lips, 
he pulled up his chair and with fascin- 


ated eyes watched Beau Spingarn’s 
slim, white fingers. ‘ 
Swiftly, dexterously, those expert 


digits extricated the cash and ran 
through it. So rapidly that it made 
one gasp, he had counted the packages 
of bills. 
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“Correct, Red—all there,” he said 
smiling. “Eighty-four thousand. Not 
a bad haul, eh?” 

Red, forgetting his troubles, chimed 
in with a still prouder voice: 

“Bad, eh? Say, Beau, I guess it just 
about crippled that hick bank,” 

“At least,” drawled Spingarn, “it 
slightly incapacitated it.” 

“Whatever that is, I'll say so. But 
come on—split her!” 

But Beau Spingarn, being an artist, 

rather enjoyed looking at his handi- 
work, 
_ “Yes,” he mused, more to himself, 
“quite beautiful—quite! Ah, my dear 
Beau, but they can’t beat your old luck 
piece, can they—eh?” 

With that he proceeded to search for 
the usual cigarette—but it was too 
much for Red’s nerves. 

“Confound your fool luck piece,” he 
snarled. “I’ve heard enough of it. 
Have a heart an’ divvy the kale.” 

The nearest thing to a flush that had 
ever visited Spingarn’s cheeks was 
there now. His too-pale eyes looked 
positively uncanny, and he spoke with 
an undercurrent of fervor: 

“Confound my luck piece, eh? 
Careful, Red—mighty careful. I tell 
you that it’s saved my life a dozen 
times, if it has once. I wouldn’t tackle 
a job without it—or be without it—any 
more than I’d think of turning myself 
over cold to the bulls. No, Red, such 
things can’t penetrate your thick skull; 
but some day you may learn!” 

The squat man, being a creature 
without imagination and glad of it, was 
hopelessly puzzled regarding this 
“nutty streak” of his “swell” chief. 
On various occasions during their ac- 
quaintanceship they had argued the 
subject, with Red always helplessly 
shrugging his shoulders and insisting 
that he couldn’t see the point. And 
now he did the same—only trying to 
soften the blow: 


“Yeah—yeah, Beau—I know. May- 


counted it again. 
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be I can’t get it, I’ll admit. Maybe I’m 
just a plain dub—sure! But let’s get 
busy !” 

Beau Spingarn, playing with the 
cash, suddenly tossed part of it across 
the table and gracefully slipped the rest 
into his own pocket. 

“There you are, Red,” he drawled, 
rising. 

Haley counted the amount—and 
Then he looked up 
at his chief: 

“You’re short, Beau. 
fourteen thousands here.” 

“Short? Oh, no, Red.” 

“What is this, a joke. Come across, 
Beau. Gee, I sure give you the best 
of it when I agreed to two-thirds for 
you and one-third for me. Anyway, 
I ain’t kickin’ at that; it was your dope 
and your bean, I’m admittin’, But 
fourteen thousand 

Beau Spingarn stepped back a pace 
and drew himself to his full height. His 
eyes and his lips, always cruel, looked 
fiendishly relentless. There was final- 
ity in his voice: 

“Listen, Red, and listen right: This 
is my last haul, and I’m blowing from 
these shores, so I need every iron man 
I can grab. You? Say, piker, you 
never saw fourteen thousand dollars all 
at once in your life, before this, and 
you never even hoped you would. 
Why, you ought to be tickled delirious. 
Get me? Also, get one more thing. 
Just shut your trap and thank Heaven 
I was as generous as I was. You lucky 
stiff! That’s all, Red.” 

Beau Spingarn, for once, had made 
a mistake in his man. Red Haley, 
usually abnormally slow to act, looked 
into those pale-blue eyes for perhaps 
three or four seconds. Then, without 
a word, he flung himself forward, 
death-lust on his face. 

Beau tried to side-step, but couldn’t, 
and the next thing he knew they were 
in a clinch. His fingers were around 
Red’s throat, and he felt the other sag- 
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ging. Then, though he sensed more 
than saw it, a hand flashed back to a 
hip pocket. A knife came out, shot 
straight for him, and came to a grind- 
ing, grippy halt at his lower right 
waistcoat pocket. Glancing off, it pen- 
etrated his skin and flesh for perhaps 
a harmless half-inch! 

“Damn my luck piece—damn my 
luck piece, eh?” he gasped. 

Then, releasing one hand, he reached 
to his side, gripped the whisky botile 
by the neck, and swung it in a complete 
arc with all the force of his body be- 
hind the blow. Full and squarely it 
struck Red Haley on the back of the 
skull—and the knife, already coming in 
for the second thrust, fell with a clat- 
ter to the floor. Again Beau brought 
down the bottle; again and again and 
again, until it splintered! 

When the clock on his chiffonier 
struck four-thirty, Beau Spingarn was 
reclining calmly in his bed, lazily puff- 
ing on a cigarette with the knowledge 
that eighty-four thousand dollars, in- 
stead of the expected seventy, was in 
the money belt around his waist. What 
did it matter if it had taken a life? 

“Damn my luck piece, eh?” he mur- 
mured with a chuckle, as he clicked off 
the light. ‘Damn my luck piece, eh? 
Luck piece is right!” 


Some five weeks later, in the begin- 
ning of a chill autumn afternoon, Beau 
Spingarn fixed the final strap, turned 
the key in the final lock, and straight- 
ened up. His cold eyes, his whole face, 
indeed, seemed warmer to-day. There 
was actually a pleasant and almost 
kindly expression on his features as 
he contentedly rubbed his hands and 
spoke to the woman sitting in the 
rocker : 

“Well, Lou, it’s a great day to be 
off, eh? Gad, but this sudden change 
in the air eats into my bones. And 
just think of the perpetual sunshine 
we're going to have, eh?” 
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The woman sighed—but it was a sigh 
of almost unbelievable happiness. 

“Yes, Beau, the sunshine will be nice; 
but it isn’t that I’m thinking of. Oh, 
Beau, you honestly mean it when you 
say that you won’t pull any more of 
your stuff? I—I never can help worry- 
ing; I never can get over that feeling 
that some time, somehow, they’il get 
you! You honestly mean it?” 

“So help me, Lou, yes,” he assured 
her. “I’ve got my pile, all right— 
what? [ tell you that when we «get 
down to South America we're going to 
forget all this truck. We’ve got enough 
to plant out and live on the interest 
like princes, down there. Sure, Lou!” 

“And—and you promise that you 
won't go back to—to this ghastly life?” 
she insisted. 

“Say, Lou, haven't I 

“T know, Beau, I know. But you 
never realized how I worried—how I’ve 
stayed awake night after night. Even 
now I have that horrible feeling that 
something will happen before we get 
down to the boat.” 

Usually this would have brought 
forth a sharp curse, but to-day was 
the one time when Beau Spingarn felt 
in a particularly benign mood. 

“Listen, kid, lay off,” he said toler- 
antly. “I’m telling you that your Beau 
is just about the slickest bird that ever 
butted into this game. I’ve played it 
with my bean—with my bean, get me— 
and I’ve covered up every deal I’ve put 
through so that dynamite couldn’t un- 
sarth it. And another thing—another 
thing, Lou. Don’t forget that I’m 
about the one and only one who never 
had his fingers or his face taken. Oh, 
no, Lou—cheer up. Also, phone down 
for a bell boy to come and grab these 
grips. Might as well get down to the 
steamer a couple of hours ahead and 
make ourselves comfy in the stateroom, 
eh?” 

While she sent down the message, he 
slipped on his light coat—slipped it 
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on and stuck his hands into his pockets 
and swore. 

Lou rushed to his side, gripping him 
hysterically by the arms as she saw 
his white face and bulging eyes. 

“Beau—Beau,” she cried. ‘What is 
it?” 

“My luck piece,” he said; “my luck 
piece—lost.” 

“Oh,” she breathed with relief. “I 
thought—I couldn’t imagine a 

“You couldn’t imagine?’ he snarled, 
coming to life. “You—you fool! My 
luck piece, I tell you—lost !” 

“I know, Beau; but let it go—let it 
go and. Come on, here’s the boy 
for the bags!” 

Beau Spingarn looked at her—looked 
at her with that cold iciness that she 
simply never had been able to question. 

“Send him away,” he ordered her. 
“Tell him to come back later, when we 
call for him!” 

The boy dismissed, he turned on her. 
His eyes were like steel, his lips grim 
and bloodless, his hawk-nose more 
cruelly sharp than ever. 

“Let it go? Let it go, eh? Do you 
realize that it’s life to me? Do you 
realize that it saved me on almost the 
first job I ever pulled, when I got it? 
Do you realize that it stopped another 
bullet in that Madison bank trick? Do 
you realize that it’s pulled me out of 
dozens of holes? And do you realize 
that it saved me from Red Haley? 
Why do you think my luck was held, 
eh? Let it go, eh? Then I would be 
crazy! No—find it, find it!” 

The woman ceased to protest, but she 
couldn’t help one last little gentle ap- 











peal: 

“The steamer ; 

“Let it go. I’d miss fifty steamers, 
if necessary, in order to get my luck 
piece back!” 

With that he feverishly began un- 
packing, while he issued a string of 
orders to Lou telling her where to look, 
He was, literally, like a madman. 


In- 
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deed, he nearly was insane—for his 
luck piece, to Beau Spingarn, was his 
God and his religion! 

Presently, dripping and panting, he 
stopped in his wild hunting—stopped 
and laughed. 

“Gad,” he said, chuckling, “I am off 
my head. Now I remember. Only one 
place it could be—if it’s any place. 
Sure. That’s it. We were out shop- 
ping. When I dug down for some cash 
at—yes, at Gaylor’s, I felt a hole in the 
pocket I usually carried it in. I remem- 
ber I slipped it in my overcoat pocket 
—and we ate lunch downstairs, didn’t 
we? Sure we did; and I also remem- 
ber, when I handed Pete my coat, that 
I felt the bulge of it. Sure, I’m posi- 
tive. I even thought of taking it out, 
but I decided as we’d be coming right 
up to change our clothes I might as 
well wait. Yep, that’s it; that’s it, all 
right. Probably slipped out down 
there. I'll drop down and have Pete 
look it up. Back in a minute or two, 
Lou!” 


Beau Spingarn, as he rushed into the 
coat room, nearly caused the piratical 
but fairly worthy Pete to flee in ter- 
ror. The face of the free-handed rac- 
ing man looked like a cross between 
a ghost and a madman. His actions 
were material enough. He gripped the 
Italian by the shoulder so that his 
fingers bit: 

“A luck piece, Pete—a luck piece,” 
he hurled out. “Did you find it? A 
queer sort of tangle of gold—roundish 
and dented. I had it in this coat when 
I checked it, and it must have fallen 
out. Shake a leg—shake a leg. Did 
you find it?” 

“Eh? What? Find? 

“Yes, you fool—find. <A _ piece of 
shot-up gold, about this size. Get busy, 
man—get busy!” 

“Yes, Mr. Spingarn—yes, yes, yes!” 

The Italian was down on his knees, 
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hopes of a big tip high in his heart. 
Beau Spingarn, with drawn face, 
watched him—watched so closely that 
for once he failed to notice surround- 
ing details. In this case it happened 
to be a man who, interrupted in pro- 
curing his own coat and headgear, was 
studying the crook’s face with intent 
and slightly puzzled eyes. 

At last Pete came to his feet, and 
he came with a whoop of glee: 

“Here we are, Mr. Spingarn. Under 
the carpet, there. I guess that’s it, eh?” 

Beau put out a shaking hand and 
took the object almost fiercely. He 
breathed an audible sigh of joy. 

“Yep, that’s it, Pete—that’s it, all 
right! Lord, I wouldn’t have sailed 
without it. That old luck piece Z 

He left the sentence unfinished, in- 
capable of making it strong enough, 
and stripped a twenty from his roll and 
handed it to the finder. 

As he was about to turn away, how- 
ever, he felt a tap on his arm. Turn- 
ing, he looked into the eyes of the man 
who had been waiting. He did more— 
he looked into the single but much 
more deadly eye of an automatic. 
“Beau Spingarn, eh? The racing 
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man, eh?” the other was saying. “Oh, 
yes, I’ve seen you around, all right, Mr. 
Spingarn. I’ve seen you around and I 
always wondered where I’d seen you 
before. Now | know. The way you 
said that luck piece thing reminded me. 
Yes, Mr. Spingarn, racing man, I’m the 
youngster you took that watch from, 
back over a dozen years ago. Sure, 
I’m a detective now—and I happened 
to be the one who was assigned to Red 
Haley’s murder. Know why I[’m men- 
tioning that? Guess you don’t. Well, 
it’s this way. When we found Red, he 
had just one thing to say, and we 
couldn’t make it out: ‘Damn his luck 
piece—damn his luck piece,’ he kept re- 
peating. Well, we’ve got the finger 
prints of the boy that croaked him, and 
we couldn’t find ’em in any collection; 
but some little hunch I have tells me 
that they may measure up to your own. 
Mind coming along?” 





3eau. Spingarn, wild-eyed, white- 
faced, took his chance, but a revolver 
butt on the head sent him to the ground. 

“T told him,” mused the detective, 
as he slipped on the manacles in order 
to be absolutely safe, “that I hoped that 
luck piece would lead him to his doom!” 





SMUGGLER’S GOLD CAUSES HIS DEATH 


N an attempt to smuggle opium into Honolulu, Hawaii, recently, Bert Bowers, 


an ex-convict, lost his life. 


He was swimming out from a pier to an Oriental 


liner, from which he was to have received the drug, when the accident happened. 
In a bag tied to his back by cords over his shoulders, Bowers was carrying 


thirty-six hundred dollars in gold as 
cords slipped, twisted around his neck, 


was so heavy that it tightened the noose until he was strangled. 


payment for the opium. 
and the gold hanging down in the water, 


Somehow the 


His body was 


found near the pier, the position of the cords and golden weight showing plainly 
how he had met his death. 
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ATSON _ stopped, _ stared, 
gasped, and went faint with 
sudden horror. It was a re- 
markable display of sensibil- 
ity in the faithful old butler. He or- 
dinarily was very stiff and punctilious, 
with the frigid rigidity of one trained 
in a cold storage plant and graduated 
cum laude. His temperament, ordi- 
narily, was as torpid and pepless as 
that of a toad. 

On the floor of the spacious main 
hall, between the side rise of a broad 
colonial stairway and the open door of 
an elegant library, lay young Mrs. Rus- 
sell Ordway, twenty-three, with her 
skull crushed, her handsome _ face 
drenched with blood, her garments in 
disorder, and with the pallor of death 
just beginning to settle upon her. Ob- 
viously, she had been killed only a short 
while before. 

Joseph Ordway, her stepson, a stal- 
wart man of thirty, was crouching near 
her, ghastly white, his features strangely 
drawn and hard set. His hands were 
wet with blood. His heavy ebony cane, 
which always occupied a Minton um- 
brella stand near by when not in use, 
was lying in a pool of crimson near the 
dead woman’s battefed head, where he 
had dropped it. 

“Goodness!” Watson approached, 
appalled. “\What has happened, sir?” 


In the face of such a fatality, evidently 
the most heinous of crimes, only a de- 
voted old butler would ask such a ques- 
tion. 

Joseph Ordway arose unsteadily. He 
took out his handkerchief and wiped 


his hands. He appeared dazed by what 
had been done, and in doubt as to what 
he should do. He seemed to realize, 
nevertheless, what it meant to be caught 
red-handed. 

“Call Doctor Greer at once, Wat- 
son,” he at length said huskily. “Notify 
the police, also. Telephone to the police 
first,“ Watson, to the police first,” he 
emphasized. 

Watson started toward the library, 
but stopped short, reflecting, and then 
turned back. Loyalty is often one of 
a butler’s attributes. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said. Then he 
ventured, faltering: “What shall I tell 
the—the police, sir?” 

Ordway hesitated. There was no 
misinterpreting the question. It was a 
covert offer to deceive, to invent ex- 
planations that might possibly hide the 
crime, or at least shield the criminal. 
His fine dark eyes, though fixed briefly 
on the butler’s pale face, had a glassy 
stare, the vacancy of one who hurriedly 
weighed the consequences of his answer. 
He swallowed a lump in his throat, then 
drew himself up a little, with jaws set 
and lips twitching. 

“The truth,” he replied. 
the truth, Watson.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ordway, sir. 
winced, but bowed submissively. 

“Then let things lie,” Ordway told 
him more firmly. “Nothing can be 
done for Mrs. Ordway. She is dead. 
Let nothing be touched, Watson, before 
the police arrive.” 

He gazed at his bloodstained cane, 
nevertheless, and hesitated again, as if 


“Tell them 
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tempted to remove it. Instead he 
abruptly turned away and sat down in 
the reception hall, within view of the 
body; his brows were contracted and 
his staring eyes fixed upon the floor at 
his feet. 

Gossip had made the most of a sweet 
morsel one year before, when wealthy 
Russell Ordway, an invalid near 
seventy-five, who, in spite of the indig- 
nant opposition of his only son and the 
latter’s pretty wife, who dwelt with 
him with their two-year old child, and 
presumably were the only heirs to his 
large fortune—gossip made the most of 
it when this venerable millionaire mar- 
ried his trained nurse Jane Archer, a 
dark, handsome, seductive girl of twen- 
ty-two, after an acquaintance of only 
two months. Gossip never, in fact, 
neglects the union of May and Decem- 
ber. 

That was not all. Soon there came 
rumors of increasing friction in the fine 
old suburban mansion. Tales of bitter 
discord followed; tales of open enmity. 
charges of evil and designing infatua- 
tion, of the insidious purpose of an 
artful and unprincipled woman to se- 
cure the Ordway millions, of the exe- 
cution of a new will vastly in her favor; 
and finally of the sudden alienation of 
Joseph Ordway and his wife, her re- 
fusal to remain longer in the same house 
with the other, her abrupt return to 
the home of her mother, her petition to 
the court for a separate maintenance 
and the custody of their child—all de- 
noting how completely the feeble old 
millionaire and the others were under 
the alleged evil influence of his young 
wife—who lay dead on the floor of the 
main hall at nine o’clock on that fate- 
ful October evening. 

It was to all this, of which very few 
in that community were ignorant, that 
Chief Rogler referred, when the desk 
lieutenant at police headquarters told 
him of Watson’s startling communica- 
tion, 


“So it’s come to a head at last and 
ended with a killing,” he said gruffly. 
“Did you get any details?” 

“Only that Joe Ordway must have 
done it,” said the lieutenant. ‘‘Least- 
wise, the butler said it appeared so, 
when I asked whether the woman’s as- 
sailant is known. But he seemed to 
admit it a bit reluctantly, chief, all the 
same.” 

“Humph!” Rogler ejaculated. “Joe 
Ordway, eh? That don’t surprise me.” 
His thin, determined lips took on a 
strangely sinister and severe expression. 
‘It’s about what I would have ex- 
pected.” 

Detective Callahan, writing at a desk 
near by, eyed him furtively. He did 
not like the chief’s tone, nor his last 
assertion, nor the expression that came 
with it. He did not like the chief him- 
self, in whom he detected qualities 
quite at variance with his own straight- 
forward and scrupulous character. But 
Hugh Callahan only recently had been 
made an inspector, and he was much 
too keen and discreet to early criticize 
or openly oppose his chief—which may 
have been one reason why the latter 
selected him as an assistant that eve- 
ning. 

“You better go with me, Callahan,” 
he said brusquely, while putting on his 
coat. “The investigation of a murder 
case may sharpen you up a bit. Send 
two patrolmen after us, lieutenant. 
We'll go in my runabout.” 

Callahan accompanied him without 
replying. He was not yet thirty, an 
erect, wiry man above medium height, 
whose slender figure and smooth-shaven 
face often led others to underestimate 
his physical strength and his mental 
keenness. Martin Rogler, on the con- 
trary, was a stalwart man of forty, 
square-jawed, forceful, aggressive, and 
not above resorting to threats and in- 
timidation. 

“T've been expecting it, Callahan,” he 
repeated, as they rode away. “Some- 
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thing in the Ordway camp was bound 


to drop. I didn’t reckon, however, it 
would be the woman.” 

“T’ve known Joe Ordway since boy- 
hood, chief,” Callahan said quietly. 
“He’s a good, clean thoroughbred. I 
can’t think he did it.” 

“Thoroughbred!” Rogler growled, 
frowning. “Sure he’s a thoroughbred. 
That’s one reason why he did it. Mon- 
grels only cringe and snarl. Fine-bred 
dogs are quickest to bite. Breeding puts 
temper in them.” 

“That’s true,” Callahan replied. 

“Another reason is the old man’s 
money,” Rogler pointed out. ‘He’s 
made a will leaving the whole of his 
estate to his wife. ’Tain’t generally 
known, but I was tipped off to it by the 
lawyer who drew it up. Joe Ordway 
knows it, too. You can bet on that. 
Why wouldn’t he be sore, then, and 
want her put away? That’s his only 
look-in for what’s coming to him. 
There’s a million or more at stake.” 

Callahan did not reply. 

“Besides, she’s the cause of his wife’s 
leaving him—Nancy Glover that was,” 
Rogler elaborated, with sinister vehem- 
“T knew her well before he mar- 


ence. 
ried her. I got it, too, from her own 
mother. Nan coyldn’t live longer in 


the house with -her. She got on the 
poor girl’s nerves until she near went 
dippy. Not even her little kiddie could 
hold her there. But Ordway didn’t 
quit.” He emphasized it with a de- 
risive sneer. ‘““That’s the thoroughbred 
in him. He just sat tight and let her 
go. He had the money end of it to 
look out for. Maybe he thinks, having 
social standing and a political pull, that 
he can get away with a job of this 
kind. But not while I’m chief! You 
hear me, Callahan, not while I’m chief!” 
Rogler’s teeth met with a vicious snap. 
“Tf he did it, Callahan, I’ll railroad him 
to justice on greased rollers, pull or no 
pull. ll hand it to him good and 


plenty.” 
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Callahan saw the vindictive gleam in 
his frowning eyes. He knew the true 
cause of it. He remembered Joe Ord- 
way’s charming wife .when she was 
pretty Nancy Glover, a stenographer in 
the district attorney’s office, and he 
knew that Martin Rogler then was very 
fond of her, and not without glowing 
anticipations—until Joe Ordway met 
and married her. Callahan knew, and 
Callahan’s only comment was a mental 
one. 
“If you hand it to him at all, blast 

you, you'll hand it to him right,” he 

said to himself. “I'll make dead sure 
of that, if it costs me my badge.” 

Watson admitted them. Only ten 

* minutes had passed since he telephoned. 

Joseph Ordway had not stirred, nor did 
he look up when the detectives entered. 
He appeared either grimly indifferent 
to his threatening situation, or racking 
his brain to determine how best to meet 
it. Two servant girls, in street clothes, 
now were standing near the side hall, 
both pale and awed by the shocking 
tragedy. 

Chief Rogler took in the scene with 
one quick, comprehensive glance, then 
paused and questioned the butler. 

“What do you know about this?” he 
asked curtly. 

“Very little, sir,” said Watson. “I 
was in the kitchen when it happened. 
I had been busy there half an hour, and 
when I returned I saw Mr. Ordway 
and the body, sir, just as you see it.” 

“Where was Ordway?” Rogler shot 
one frowning glance at him. “What 
was he doing?” 

“He was near the body, sir, just ris- 
ing, and was wiping some blood from 
his hands. He wanted me to call Doc- 
tor Greer and the police. He told me 
not to touch anything, sir, and to tell 
the truth. That’s all I know about it.” 

“Had you heard any disturbance?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Where were the other servants?” 

“It’s their evening out. Two have 
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just come in, sir, but Mrs. Ordway’s 
maid has not returned yet.” 

“Where was Ordway when you went 
to the kitchen ?” 

“In the library, sir.’ Watson pointed 
to the open door of the lighted room. 

“And Mrs. Ordway?” Rogler rapidly 
questioned. 

“With Mr. Russell Ordway, sir, in 
his room,” said Watson. ‘He is old 
and feeble. She takes most of the care 
of him, sir, with the help of her maid, 
Lucy Dean.” 

“As far as you know, was any other 
person in the house?” Rogler inquired, 
with quite needless austerity. 

“As far as I know, sir, there was 
not,” Watson told him, stiffly. 

“Whose cane is that near the body?” 

“Young Mr. Ordway’s, sir,” was the 
reluctant admission. 

“Tell me the truth.” Rogler fixed 
a fierce and searching eye on him. “Did 
you see him strike the woman with it?” 

“T did not,” said Watson, frigidly. 
“It was lying where you see it, sir, when 
I came from the ktchen.” 

Rogler thrust him aside. He ap- 
peared to have no eye for Ordway, no 
wish to question him, but bent only 
upon weaving around him a net that 
could not be broken. He strode by the 
base of the stairs, near which he had 
been standing, and approached the dead 
woman. He picked up the heavy cane 
and briefly examined it. 

“Banged on the head with this, Calla- 
han, her skull would have broken like 
an eggshell,” he muttered, as the latter 
joined him. Both began to inspect the 
woman’s injuries. “She’s not been dead 
long. She’s still a bit warm. The but- 
ler gave it to me straight. He must 
have telephoned at once.” 

“Which shows there was no conspir- 
acy between him and Ordway,” Calla- 
han argued quietly. “They’ve had no 
time to frame up anything.” 

“No time be hanged,” growled Rog- 
ler, with a momentary glare at him. 


“You’re talking through your hat. 
Sharpen up, Callahan; sharpen up! No 
great time was needed. They had a 
quarter hour before we got here. Or 
how do you know it wasn’t all framed 
up before the job was done?” Rogler 
demanded. “All of the servants were 
out. That butler is very devoted to 
him. You can see that with half an 
eye. No time be hanged! Sharpen up, 
Callahan !” 

“But he would not have left his own 
cane lying there,” Callahan reasoned. 

“Wouldn’t he?” Rogler sneered de- 
risively. “That’s just what a crafty 
rascal would do. He’d figure on its be- 
ing a strong point in his favor; that 
others would reason as you do. Get 
wise to tricks of that kind, Callahan. 
Sharpen up!” 

Rogler turned again to the woman. 
There was a dark, swollen bruise on 
her right temple. The left side of her 
skull was very badly fractured. One 
arm was twisted under her. Her skirts 
were in some disorder, exposing her 
ankles and feet, one crossed over the 
other, and clad in low, laced shoes. The 
lacing of one was untied, hanging sev- 
eral inches over her ankle, denoting 
that it had been trodden on and the 
knot drawn out during a brief struggle 
with her assailant. 

“Everything points to Ordway,” 
Rogler resumed. “No one else could 
have killed her in that brutal way with- 
out his having seen or heard him, It’s 
not ten feet to the library door. - He 
struck her first on the right temple. 
Notice the dark swelling. The blow 
failed to knock her out, and then in a 
frenzy of rage and hatred, most likely, 
he dealt the blows that killed her. 
That’s just what he did, Callahan, as 
sure as the Lord made little apples. He 
either planned it deliberately, or he had 
a brain-storm and 

Rogler broke off abruptly. Doctor 
Greer was hurriedly approaching, and 
Rogler moved to one side for him to ex- 
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amine the body, while he at once be- 
gan with subdued voice to tell him of 
the circumstances. 

Callahan’s thin, clean-cut face had 
turned strangely white and hard. He 
read Rogler correctly, his sinister mien, 
the predetermined course he was shap- 
ing, his covert enmity and vindictive 
purpose, Ali this was like a knife thrust 
to Callahan. He had always liked Joe 
Ordway. He was mystified now by his 
grim silence, however; by his moody 
abstraction, which seemed in a measure 
to confirm the incriminating circum- 
stances, and he could see no way to re- 
fute them. 

While Chief Rogler and the physician 
were inspecting the woman’s injured 
head, however, Callahan gently raised 
the foot that wascrossed over the other, 
and placed it on the fioor. A scratch on 
the sole of the low, laced shoe caught 
his eye. It aroused his interest, more- 
over, in spite of the fact that he was 
nettled to the quick by his chief’s taunt- 
ing reiteration: “Sharpen up, Calla- 
han!” 

He bent nearer to study the single, 
plainly discernible scratch. It ran diag- 
onally across the sole. It was so con- 
spicuous in the smooth, clean leather 
that it must have been very recently 
made. Callahan viewed it intently for 
several seconds, then glanced sharply 
at the other shoe. But he looked up 
involuntarily the next moment and was 
a bit startled. 

Joseph Ordway, with hardly a ves- 
tige of color in his fine, aristocratic face, 
though he now appeared outwardly 
calm, was standing directly back of the 
crouching physician. 

“Good evening, Detective Callahan,” 
he said quietly, observing his look of 
surprise. “I saw you when you came 
in, of course, but I was thinking of 
something else. What do you make of 


this, Doctor Greer?” he inquired, turn- 
ing to the astonished physician. 
Chief Rogler was up on the instant. 


The interruption was not expected. The 
outward composure of the speaker, and 
the fact that he himself was completely 
ignored, seemed to him like a covert 
taunt, or open defiance, and it stirred 
the worst streak in his vindictive na- 
ture. 

“Make of it!” he exclaimed, eyes 
snapping. “It speaks for itself, Mr. 
Ordway, as you ought to see for your- 
self. In my opinion i 

“One moment.” Ordway checked 
him icily. ‘I did not ask for your 
opinion. I know you will make a case 
against me, Chief Rogler, if you pos- 
sibly can. I knew that before you en- 
tered, and I have been waiting only to 
see what steps you would take and how 
far you would go. 

“T want an unbiased opinion, Rogler, 
not yours,” he added, with unmistakable 
significance. ‘What do you say, Doc- 
tor Greer?” he calmly inquired, turn- 
ing again to the physician, while Rog- 
ler was briefly nonplused. “How was 
this woman killed?” 

“There is no question about that,” 
said the physician gravely. “She was 
murdered, Mr. Ordway, surely, by 
some person who a 

“Wait! 
interrupted. 
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Stop right there!” Rogler 

His dark face had gone 
flinty hard. His voice was as harsh 
as a rasp. “You keep your opinion to 
yourself, Doctor Greer, until the in- 
quest,” he commanded. “I will not 
let you make any statements to the 
man suspected of this crime.” 

“Why, no, no, certainly not, chief, if 
you object,” said the physician nerv- 
ously. “But I really think ‘g 

“Never mind what you think at this 
time,” Rogler sharply insisted. “Keep 
it to yourself. As for you, Mr. Ord- 
way, you may not want my opinion of 
this murder,” he said sternly. “But 
I want you, all right, unless you can 
refute the incriminating circumstances 
and the evidence against you, and I'll 
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make mighty sure of holding you for 
the crime.” 

“I hear you.” Ordway drew himself 
up with frigid haughtiness. ‘You hardly 
needed to say so. You already had 
made it very obvious. I do not think, 
however, that you will have any great 
difficulty in holding me.” 

“No difficulty at all,” Rogler curtly 
retorted, pointing. A slender, dark- 
eyed girl, closely followed by two po- 
licemen, had entered the side door of 
the house and hurried into the main 
hall. “This way, Macy, and arrest this 
man,” he commanded, quickly address- 
ing the nearer policeman. ‘Hold him 
until I am ready to question him. You, 
Donovan, see that no one else leaves 
the house. Who are you, my girl?” he 
demanded, striding toward her. “Are 
you Mrs. Ordway’s maid?” 

“Y-y-yes, sir,’ said the frightened 
girl, horrified upon seeing her dead mis- 
tress. “I—I am, sir. I’m Lucy Dean, 
5 e 

“That’s enough,” Rogler said impa- 
tiently. ‘Where is her husband’s room? 
Lead the way. Go with me, Callahan. 
Hold the others here till I return.” 

The last was sharply addressed to 
the two policemen, with a momentary 
glare at Ordway’s drawn white face, 
while he followed the trembling maid 
to the main stairway. None ventured 
any objection, or betrayed any sign of 
having one. There was no opposing 
Chief Rogler, in fact, when he was in 
an ugly mood, or actuated as he was on 
that fateful occasion. 





II. 


Detective Callahan was obeying or- 
ders. He had sharpened up. He pre- 
ceded Chief Rogler and Lucy, the maid, 
up the polished hardwood stairs. His 
lithe, wiry figure was somewhat bowed, 
however, but not because his burden 
was heavier. There was a singular sub- 
tle gleam deep down in his narrowed 
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eyes. They shot swift and searching 
glances, strangely keen and intent, over 
each of the glistening waxed stairs, 
while he led the way, much as if his 
detective instinct had been suddenly 
stimulated, either by the peril of the 
man he would have been glad to be- 
friend, or by the frequent goading 
command of his churlish chief. 

Callahan slipped a little on one of 
the top stairs, where they curved 
slightly to meet the second floor. He 
placed his hand on the handsomely pa- 
pered wall to steady himself, but with 
a quick, impulsive movement that was 
not quite natural. 

“Gracious!” he exclaimed, as he re- 
moved his hand and glanced at it. “I 
guess I’ve marred the paper a bit.” He 
pointed to a hardly noticeable spot on 
the surface of it, as if his hand had 
rubbed it slightly. 

“Hang the paper!” Rogler growled. 
“Get a move on. We'll see what Rus- 
sell Ordway can tell us. He'll know 
just when his wife left him. He ought 
to have heard the assault, too, if he 
has ears. Go on! Sharpen up!” 

Callahan was going on. He was near 
the top stair. He noticed that one cor- 
ner of a Persian rug, about a yard 
square and lying on the second-floor 
landing, was hanging several inches over 
the edge of the stair. 

“Tt has a deuce of a twist,” he re- 
marked, pausing to place the rug 
squarely on the floor. 

“Never mind that,’ said Rogler, 
frowning, impatiently. “Which is Mr, 
Ordway’s room?” he demanded, turn- 
ing to the maid. 

“This way, sir,” said the girl, who 
had partly regained her composure. 

She led the way into a large, hand- 
somely furnished side room, the door 
of which was open. A shaded electric 
lamp burned on the center table. Near 
it was a partly filled tumbler, covered 
with a saucer and spoon, also two small 
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vials and a powder box bearing a drug- 
gist’s label. 

Mr. Russell Ordway, however, thin, 
gray, and with a strange dead white pal- 
lor in his cheeks, was sound asleep in 
bed. He was sleeping so soundly and 
breathing so heavily, in fact, that he 
appeared to be stupefied. Nor did he 
respond when Chief Rogler, grasping 
his shoulder, tried to arouse him. 

“Dead to the world,” said Rogler, 
after a brief scrutiny. ‘We'll get fat, 
Callahan, on what he can tell us.” 

“It’s the sleeping-powder, sir,” Lucy 
ventured to inform him. 
“Sleeping-powder ?” 

and gazed at her. 

“Yes, sir.” She then pointed to the 
box on the table. “The mistress gives 
him one every evening. It makes him 
sleep sound at night. It’s what the 
doctor ordered, sir.” 

“He did, eh?” Rogler queried. “It 
put him asleep, all right. At what time 
did his wife usually give him the dope?” 

“Soon after dinner, sir,” said Lucy. 

“That was two or three hours ago. 
He was that way, then, when the mur- 
der was committed.” Rogler glanced 
again at the stupefied man. “One could 
learn as much from a log. There’s 
nothing to be gained, Callahan, by re- 
maining here. That’s plain enough.” 

Chief Rogler did not wait for an an- 
swer, nor appear to have any interest 
in what Callahan was doing. He turned 
abruptly and strode from the room, and 
a moment later he was again confront- 
ing Ordway in the hall below. His 
anger, aroused by the latter’s haughty 
rebuff and entirely justified insinua- 
tions, was somewhat dispelled; but not 
his vindictive purpose, as appeared in 
the gleam of mingled malice and exul- 
tation in his frowning eyes. He ob- 
served that Donovan, one of the police- 
men, had disappeared during his brief 
absence, but in his grim determination 
to clinch the case against Ordway he 
asked no questions. 


Rogler turned 
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“You come across, now, if you have 
any statement to make,” he said sternly. 
“You were alone here when this woman 
came downstairs. You heard what the 
butler said. If he told the truth e 

“I saw to it that Watson told the 
truth, as he informed you,” Ordway 
interrupted coldly. “He did so, Rogler, 
as far as he knew. But Watson was 
mistaken.” 

“How mistaken?’ snapped Rogler. 
“What about?” 

“T was not in the library when Mrs. 
Ordway came down from my father’s 
room,” said Ordway deliberately. “I 
was there when Watson went to the 
kitchen, as he stated, but a few moments 
later I walked out to the side grounds 
to finish the cigar I was smoking. I 
was out there about a quarter of an 
hour. When I returned I saw Mrs. 
Ordway lying on the floor. I hastened 
to aid her, not supposing she was dead, 
and while attempting to raise her head 
my hands were stained with blood. As 
I was rising, horrified at finding that 
she was dead, Watson came into the 
rear hall and saw me. That is all I 
know about the murder.” 

“Tt’s not a credible story, nor do I 
believe it,” said Rogler bluntly. “Your 
cane——” 

“She was not killed with my cane,” 
Ordway again interrupted. “I had the 
cane in my hand and dropped it before 
attempting to raise her. It fell in the 
pool on the floor, just where you found 
_ 

“Did you have the cane while you 





were out of doors?’ Rogler asked 
sharply. 
“T did.” Ordway bowed. “I took 


it from the umbrella stand as*I went 
out.” 

“Which door?” 

“The side door.” 

“Did you return that way?” 

“J did. I had finished my cigar and 
was si 
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“Wait! Did you go at once to the 
woman and try to raise her?” 

“Yes, immediately,” said Ordway. 
“My first thought is 

“One moment!” Rogler turned 
quickly to the listening butler. “If you 
had seen Ordway with his hat on, Wat- 
son, you would have known he was not 
in the library all the while you were in 
the kitchen,” he said pointedly. ‘Was 
he wearing a hat or cap when you first 
saw him near the body, rising and wip- 
ing his hands?” 

“He was noi, sir,” Watson admitted 
reluctantly. ‘His head was bare.” 

“T wore no hat or cap when I went 
out,” Ordway hastened to state, but 
his increasing gravity showed how 
keenly he realized the unfavorable sig- 
nificance of it. “I had been reading in 
the library, and my head felt hot and 
feverish. I went out partly to cool off 
in the night air. That’s why I wore 
no hat.” 

“Oh, you went out not only to finish 
your cigar, but also to cool your head,” 
said Rogler derisively. ‘“\Why didn’t 
you say so before? Why did you wait 
till I brought out that point against 
you? Do you expect me to believe, or 
any one else, in view of all the evi- 
dence and circumstances, that you took 
your cane to go out, and yet went out 
bare-headed?” he demanded with in- 
creasing austerity. 

“You may believe it, Rogler, or not.” 
Ordway flushed hotly for a moment. 
“Tt’s the truth.” 

“You may’ be able, then, to convince 
a judge and jury,” said Rogler, with 
an incredulous sneer. “Why didn’t you 
tell Watson where you had been?” he 
questioned. “You must have known he 
suspected you. Did you deny having 
killed the woman ?” 

“No, I did not,” Ordway admitted. 

“Why didn’t you?” asked Rogler. 
“That’s the first thing an innocent man 
would have done.” 

“T saw no immediate occasion to do 





so,” Ordway explained. “Besides, I 
had something else on my mind. It 
was necessary, moreover, for him to 
call the police and a physician as quickly 
as possible.” 

“Something on your mind, eh?” Rog- 
ler queried suspiciously. ‘Was it more 
important than your immediate vindi- 
cation? Did you go outside to think 
about it? What was it? What were 
you doing out there?” he demanded in- 
sistently. 

“T was walking in the side grounds,” 
said Ordway, with an obvious effort to 
retain his composure. “I was merely 
takin e 

“Wait!” snapped Rogler, turning. 

Donovan was entering through the 
side hall. He had an electric torch in 
his hand. He evidently had heard the 
last that was said, and his big red face 
wore the expression of one who had 
made an important discovery. 

“T’ve been looking around outside, 
chief,” he said. “There’s been a woman 
here. There are fresh footprints in 
a flower-bed under the dining-room 
windows. They lead from there to- 
ward the side door. There’s loam from 
the flower-bed on one of the steps, or 
something that looks like that, and 
if é 

“Stop a moment!” Rogler turned 
quickly, with eyes glowing. “Is your 
wife here, Ordway?” he demanded. 
“Has your wife been here to-night? 
She has—your face shows it! You're 
as white as a corpse. You've lied to 
me,” he sternly accused him. “You did 
not have your cane out of doors. Your 
wife has been here. It was she, not 
you, who took it from the umbrella 
stand and used it to kill this woman. 
You've been trying to shield her, Ord- 
way, trying to make it appear 

“No, no, you’re mistaken!” Ordway 
protested, interrupting. He hesitated 
for the fraction of a second, ghastly 
white, indeed, and with a look of un- 
utterable anguish in his eyes. Then as 
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if with sudden determination, or as 
when one sees no other course open, 
he drew himself up and repeated, with 
augmented feeling: “You're mistaken, 
Rogler, wholly mistaken. | admit that 
my wife was here, but she was not in 
the house.” 

“Rot!” said Rogler. “That’s a likely 
story.” 

“It’s true,” Ordway insisted, in tones 
shaken with emotion. “She came only 
to talk with me about a reconciliation, 
about ending our unfortunate estrange- 
ment. It was caused by that woman’s 
virulent tongue and merciless persect- 
tions. Nan could not endure it, and 
would not remain here. That opened 
a chasm between us. [| could not go 
with her, and leave my father to such 
as she,” he cried, pointing to the life- 
less woman. “But my wife did not 
enter the house to-night,” he went on 
hurriedly. “She looked through the 
dining-room windows only to learn 
whether I was at home. Then she saw 
me in the side grounds, Rogler, and 
talked with me out there. She did not 
enter. She had left for her mother’s 
home when I came in. Take me for 
this crime, if you will, but not my wife 
—not Nan! She ii 

Ordway stopped as if suddenly dum- 
founded. His wife, deathly pale, but 
strangely calm, with a look of sublime 
affection on her handsonie face, was 
approaching from the side hall. She 
wore a long dark cloak, and had in ther 
hand a key to the side door. She went 
straight to Ordway, while the others 
were briefly silenced by the scene, and 
put her arms around him. 

“You are doing this for my sake, 
Joe,” she said, with pathetic fondness. 
“There no longer is any estrangement. 
There never should have been any. I 
was all to blame—I, and that woman!” 

“Oh, oh, how could you, Nan!” Ord- 
way found his voice at last, and held 
her close in his arms. “I thought you 
had gone. I meant to get word to you 


later. How could you return? How 
could you come here again?” 

“My place is here,” she replied, lips 
quivering. “My place, Joe, is with you 
—if you are in such trouble as this.” 
She turned one glance of her tear-filled 
eyes toward the lifeless woman. “If 
you did it, if you——” 

“If I did it.’ Ordway gasped 
amazedly, staring at her. “Good heav- 
ens, Nan, what are you saying?” he 
cried. “Do you—do you mean that you 
—that you didn’t do it?” 

“Do it—I!” She drew back a little 
and gazed at him in blank astonishment. 
“Why, certainly not! I supposed, Joe, 
that you = 

“But I saw you leave the house. I 
saw you run from the side door and flee 
through the rear grounds. I have 
thought, of course, that you did it, that 
you had some other weapon,” Ordway 
cried impetuously. “What else could 
I make of it?) Why had you come here? 
Why rush out in that way and as 

“T’ll tell you why!” She interrupted 
him through welling sobs and tears. “I 
was yearning to see my child, our child, 
Joe, but I could not ask you to let me. 
It’s the servants’ night out. I had my 
key to the side door. I thought I could 
steal in unseen and go to my darling’s 
room. I was on the side stairs, Joe, and 
I heard the door of your father’s room 
suddenly opened. I knew that woman 
must have heard me. I did not want 
to be seen. I fled down the stairs and 
out of the house, intending to repeat 
the attempt a little later. I was about 
to do so, when I saw that policeman 
entering. I knew something must have 
occurred. I let myself in again and— 
and then I heard what you were saying, 
realized what you were doing, Joe, for 
my sake and——” 

“Oh, that’s all rot! Can that stuff!” 
Rogler sternly commanded, when sobs 
completely choked the agitated woman. 
“It’s very clever, very dramatic,” he 
said derisively. “But it’s not true. It’s 














a put-up job. You can’t blind me by 
both pretending to have thought the 
other did it. That’s much too flimsy. 
You can’t work on my sympathy,” he 
declared, with vindictive harshness. 
“You both are under arrest, now, for 
having killed this woman. You had mo- 
tive enough, as everybody knows. Take 
them in charge, Macy! Take them in 
charge at once and- 

“You slow down, chief, or you'll end 
with throwing a shoe!” 

The sudden startling 
came from Detective Callahan. 
on the curve of the stairway, gazing 
over the baluster rail, ten feet above 
the prostrate the 





interruption 
He was 


form of lifeless 
woman. Chief Rogler swung around as 
quickly as if lashed with a whip, and 
glared up at him. 

“What do you mean?” he cried. 
“What do you mean, throw a shoe?” 

“Til tell you, chief, all right.’”’ Calla- 
han’s keen eyes had a glean of malice 
in them. He looked quite willing to 
throw subordination to the four winds. 
“Wait half a minute, chief, and I'll tell 
you. I’ve sharpened up a bit!” 

There was a tinge of mocking irony 
in the last that was not without effect 
upon Rogler. His expression changed 
and his jaw drooped perceptibly, as 
Callahan, closely followed by Lucy 
Dean, hurried down to the lower hall. 
He had in his hand the powder box 
Rogler had seen on the bedroom table, 
also a piece of paper he had found on 
the floor. 

“T'll tell you, chief, and this girl will 
oborate it,” Callahan said glibly 
with the eyes of every hearer riveted 
upon him. “I found on the bedroom 
rug, chief, on which you saw me crouch- 


cori 


ing, a wet spot evidently caused by the 
liquid in a tumbler that had fallen from 


the table, or been inadvertently 
in a moment of sudden fear, or excite- 
ment, as is true of this powder paper 
that was lying near it.” Callahan dis- 
played it. 
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“Well?” from Rogler. 

“You said yourself, chief, that the 
sleeping powder must have been admin- 
istered two or three hours ago,’’ Calla- 
han reminded him. “The wet spot, if 
a tumbler containing a liquid had been 
dropped then, would have dried in half 
that time. Plainly, then, this woman 
was mixing something else, and only a 
very short time ago.” 

“Well, what of it?” 
gruffly. “Mixing what?” 

“I’ve compared this paper with those 
containing the sleeping powder,” Calla- 
han continued. “It is half an inch 
smailer each way. But this girl, who 
has been helping care for old Mr. Ord- 
knows nothing of any powder in 
a paper of this size. This woman, chief, 
was preparing something else. 1 found 
particles of it in the meshes of the rug. 
Some are still adhering to the paper. 
It looks to me like arsenic.” 

Rogler’s heavy brows 


said Rogler 


way, 


“Arsenic, eh?” 
fell darkly. 

“That’s what, chief,” Callahan de- 
clared, and it was stibsequently con- 
firmed. “She wouldn’t be the first vi- 
cious woman who tried secretly to put 
away a wealthy husband. Take it from 
me, chief, she dropped the whole busi- 
ness in sudden fright when, as I just 
heard Mrs. Joe Ordway say, she thought 
she heard her in the adjoining hall. 
She feared that a spy was watching her. 
She rushed out of the room to see, and 
ran to the head of the stairs. 

“Well?” 
gruff aggressiveness. 
ite” 

‘This of it, chief.” Callahan’s lips 
curled slightiv. ‘“‘You saw how the rug 
at the top of the stairs was twisted, as 
if by the feet of some one hurrying. 
You saw that spot on the side wall. I 
when T be- 
“The 


this woman’s right shoe was 


” 


Rogler’s voice:had lost its 
“Well, what of 


attention to it 


he said dryly. 


called your 
gan t to sh: 
lacing of 
untied and hanging loose from her foot. 


irpen up,’ 
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She trod on it with her left foot just 
as she reached the rug. As she took 
another hurried step with the right, the 
lacing tripped her. It also tore off the 
metal tab from the end of the lacing. 
You'll find on the sole of her left shoe 
a scratch made by the tab when the 
lacing was violently drawn from under 
her foot. I found the tab on the rug, 
which shows just where the fatal ac- 
cident occurred. She pitched forward 
down the stairs. If she had fallen 
straight to the base of them, it would 
at once have been accepted as an acci- 
dent only. But her head struck the side 
wall and bruised her right temple. The 
force of the blow threw her across the 


stairs and over the baluster rail. She 
struck on her head, where you see her, 
and broke her skull. That, Chief Rog- 
ler, is how Mrs. Russell Ordway was 
killed. Take it from—Sharpen-up Cal- 
lahan !” 

Chief Rogler did not reply. He 
glanced at the woman’s feet, then turned 
to the amazed physician. 

“You can pass on this case, Greer,” 
he said curtly. “I have no further in- 
terest in it.” He turned sharply on his 
heel with the last and strode out of the 
house. 

Nancy Ordway was sobbing hysteri- 
cally in her husband’s crushing embrace. 

Detective Callahan was smiling. 


Ky 


FIANCE KILLED AS BANDIT 


HILE the girl he was to have married was making final preparations for her 


%9 


wedding day, “Peter Swanson, 
the Evanston Hospital. 
the Willmette State Bank of Illinois. 


whose real name was Slokerman, died in 
He had been shot five times while attempting to hold up 


Slokerman, having entered the bank, stood before the cashier’s cage and 


presented a check on which he had written: “Hand over all you’ve got.” 


When 


the cashier did not at once comply with this demand, Slokerman fired his re- 


volver, but failed to hit his intended victim. 


holdup man was mortally wounded. 


In the struggle that followed, the 


While he was in the hospital, the teller of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago identified Slokerman as the bandit who had tried unsuccessfully a 


short time before to rob that institution. 


Now the dead man’s fiancé and mother, who had thought he was prospering 
in the patent medicine business, are mourning their wayward loved one. 


tic 


COUNTERFEITING IS INCREASING 


LARM is felt by secret-service men over the recent unusual increase in 


counterfeiting in the United States. 


During a period of six months twelve 


new counterfeit note issues have been discovered, and it is feared that many others 


will be put into circulation. 


The series of government bonds and war stamps, 


and the large amount of bank notes and coins issued by the government, offer 
a variety of forms for the makers of counterfeit to experiment with. 

Chief W. H. Moran of the secret service has asked Congress to appropriate 
sufficient funds for the department efficiently to combat these defrauders of the 
government during the coming year. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Her nerves shattered by the reported death 
Fay Tudor, an orphaned heiress, returns 


from 


her brother Wilbur a year previous, 
Mrs. Clara 


action of 
France to the home of her aunt, 


Tudor, at Sandy Cove, and seeks solace among the war relics of her brother brought back by Cap- 


tain Warren, 
a robbery has been committed at the house. 
vain for the culprit. 


That night she sees a wild face at the library window, and next morning learns that 
Sheriff Hulse and his friend, Sergeant Barry, search in 


While a dance is in progress at the Tudor home, Captain Warren calls upon Fay, to whom he 


is strongly attracted. Kenneth Clayton, a 
Mrs. Tudor, asks Fay to marry him, while 
fancied herself in love, tells her that he and 
to become engaged, 

Thesfollowing morning Laurel 


fessor Semyonov, an eminent scientist, recalls that 


millionaire 
Lieutenant 
her cousin 


is found asphyxiated in the 


philanthropist, who has been attentive to 
Hiarry Cadmus, with whom she had once 
Laurel, Mrs. Tudor’s daughter, are about 


room she shares with Fay. Pro- 
talking to Mrs. Tudor the night 
automobile 


he had been 


before about the poisonous carbon monoxide gas generated by engines. Upon ques- 
tioning Frank, the chauffeur, Sergeant Barry learns that some one had run one of the Tudor 


automobile motors the night 


are hers. 
of carbon monoxide gas. 


CHAPTER IX. 
POWDERS FROM PARIS, 


BERGEANT BARRY turned 
# the gas mask case over and 
over in his hands. So his in- 
tuition had been right after 
all! Fay Tudor was innocent beyond 
any doubt, for had she asphyxiated her 
cousin she need not have gone to the 
trouble of donning the gas mask; she 
could simply have closed the windows 
and doors, opened the container, allow- 
ing the carbon monoxide to escape, and 
then left the room until it had done 
its work. Then a swift rush 
the room to reopen the windows, the 
concealment of the container and tub- 
ing, and the affair would be finished. 

As he took the mask from its case 
he noted that it had not been replaced 
in the proper manner, but had been 
thrust in with every evidence of haste, 





across 


of the murder. In the garage 
slipper, and finds in the cousins’ bedroom a pair, 


Sergeant Barry examines Wilbur Tudor’s gas mask and discovers about 


print of a woman's 
Fay Tudor admits 
it a faint odor 


Barry sees the 


still wet and muddy, which 


so that it was jammed and creased out 
of all semblance to its original shape. 
A careful examination revealed no 
finger marks upon the mask itself, but 
upon the case several were visible and 
Barry wrapped it carefully in a piece 
of paper and pocketed it for further 
scrutiny, returning the mask alone to 
the mantel. 

Relocking the door he crossed the 
hall to the room in which the tragedy 
had occurred and admitted himself, as 
before, by means of the skeleton key. 
There he commenced an elaborate but 
seemingly purposeless search; entering 
the clothes closets, examining their 
upper shelves, turning out the contents 
of bureau drawers and chifferobe trays, 
and even turning the leaves of the 
books upon the table. 

His efforts seemed to meet with no 
success, for, shaking his head doubt- 
fully, he entered the bathroom, where 








he scrutinized the shelves and medi- 
cine chests. 

At last he seized upon a small paste- 
board box and opened it, disclosing half 
a dozen white powders wrapped sepa- 
rately in a filmy substance resembling 
oiled paper. 

Barry put the box in his pocket, but 
his search seemed not yet ended, for he 
proceeded to examine each receptacle 
for household remedies and cosmetics 
with the utmost care, confining his 
scrutiny, however, to their exteriors 
only. 

All at once, with a little exclama- 
tion of satisfaction, his hand fell upon 
a tiny porcelain jar with a foreign 
label, and as he gingerly unscrewed the 
top a faint odor of fresh rose-leaves 
floated out upon the air. 

The jar was half filled with a creamy 
white substance, and Barry carried it to 
one of the windows and deposited it 
upon the sill. Then, drawing the cover 
of the gas mask from his pocket, 
together with a small but powerful 
microscope, he fell to examining the 
finger marks upon it, comparing them 
to those which, in the fading light, were 
yet plainly visible in the grease upon 
the outer side of the jar. 

After a profound scrutiny he laid 
them down side by side upon the sill 
and stood frowning down upon them 
as though what he found had proved 
a set-back, which indeed it had. Fol- 
lowing his usual method of tracing each 
clew to the end regardless of his per- 
sonal convictions, he had been search- 
ing for some irrefutable impressions 
of Fay’s finger prints, wholly believing 
that they would differ conclusively from 
those upon the gas mask case. This 
jar of French cold cream must have 
belonged to her, since it bore no import 
label or traces of any having been re- 
moved, and to his keen disappointment 
the finger prints upon it were identical 
with those upon the gas mask case. 

The mask had been worn by some 
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one in the room of death on the pre- 
vious night; the odor of carbon mon- 
oxide, which still clung to it, was con- 
clusive proof of that, and the theory 
that now sprang to his mind was with- 
out a flaw. However reluctantly he 
entertained it, he was compelled to ad- 
mit that any other hypothesis would 
be impossible, and the girl was not 
innocent but merely a superb actress 
after all! 

She must have worn that mask and 
remained in the room while she accom- 
plished her cousin’s death, perhaps to 
insure the success of her deed, or in 
fear of discovery if she lurked outside; 
perhaps even to disguise as well as 
protect herself if her cousin awakened 
during the commission of the crime and 
managed to struggle to safety and 
denounce her would-be murderess. 

The slippers, the gas mask, the cold 
cream jar, the knowledge that the other 
girl had supplanted her with her former 
lover—all these, combined with the pos- 
sible evidence of the little box, which 
still remained in his pocket, heaped 
up a sinister mass of proof against Fay 
Tudor, yet, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, if not of cold reasoning, Barry 
swept the gas mask case and cream jar 
off the window sill and into his pockets 
and turned to the door. 

Something deeper, something which 
had as yet not been revealed to his mind 
was behind this!) The accents in which 
the girl had spoken to the captain on 
the steps of the tea-house could not 
have been studied; the indignation and 
grief she expressed, the careless, half- 
amused way in which she had men- 
tioned Lieutenant Cadmus proved that 
she was speaking with no thought of 
the impression she was creating. And 
how lovingly, with what tender sadness 
she had talked of her brother! 

Barry paused midway of the back 
Stairs and struck the rail softly with 
his clenched fist. What a fool he had 
been! What had been Fay Tudor’s 
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exact words when she mentioned her 
brother’s effects, which the captain had 
brought home? 

“Did I tell you the vmod day that 
went in the locked room where all 
belongings, which you so kindly broug 
home to us, have been et aced ? I saw 
his helmet , but there 
were stains upon it.” 

Now, there had been no stains such 
as she implied upon the mask when he 
examined it a short time before, but 
on the case which reposed in his pocket 
were several faint but unmistakable 
traces of dried blood. She could not 
have detected them in the dimness of 
the room unless she had taken the cover 
up in her hands, and the sight of the 
stains must have revolted her so that 
she replaced the case unopened? 

Some one else must have entered that 
room during the night before; some 
one who was careful to leave no traces 
oy finger marks. But who? 

Continuing on his way downstairs 
Barry entered the kitchen, where he 
found the cook weeping over her prepa- 
rations for dinner. He beat a hasty 
retreat to the pantry. 

There he discovered pretty Louise, 
the waitress, busily engaged in sorting 
the silverware, but not at all averse 
to a chat with the fine young police 
officer from the city. She had been too 
terrified at his mission, when he first 
appeared that morning, to consider him 
as a personality, but now, even though 
her eyes were still red from crying 
over “poor Miss Laurel’s” death, she 
smiled at him coquettishly. 
he began, seating himself 
unconcernedly upon the edge of the 
table, “were there guests last night for 
dinner ?” 

“No, sir; just Mr. Clayton, and he’s 
here so often that he seems like one 
of the family.” The words came in a 
loquacious little rush. “He and Mrs. 


it 


and his gas mask 


“Louise,” 


Tudor had coffee together out on the 
porch afterward.” 
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“Only he and Mrs. Tudor? Didn’t 
the young ladies take coffee?” 

Poor Miss Laurel never 
ry came back so nerv- 


oN ee 
No, sir. 


does, and Miss lz 


ous that the doctor forbid her having 
any, for fear that she won’t sleep 


nights. That’s been her 
trouble; insomnia, they call it.” 

Insomnia! Barry drew a_ deep 
breath, and for a moment his hand 
strayed toward the pocket where re- 
posed the little box of powders which 
he had taken from the bathroom up- 
stairs. 

“That’s too bad! 
give her something to make her 
medicine, I mean?” 

“Only hot milk. Martha leaves it on 
the little stand beside her bed, with a 
spirit lamp and kettle, and she fixes it 
for herself usually, but last night she 
drank it directly after dinner and Miss 
Laurel, poor thing, had some with her.” 

“Are you sure?’ asked Barry 
quickly. 

“Well, I took it up to them myself, 
and in the morning after—after they 
had carried poor Miss Laurel away and 
I went in with Martha to take the 
breakfast things downstairs, I found 
the tall glasses and the milk jug ti.ere 
empty.” 

“Were the two young ladies alone 
when you took the milk up?” 

“Of course. Cook and Martha were 
hurrying up to clear the kitchen against 
the time when the caterer’s men would 
be out from town for the big supper, 
and Mrs. Tudor was having her coffee 
out on the porch with Mr. Clayton, like 
I told you.” 

There was an added significance in 
her repetition of the last statement, and 
Barry saw a smile dancing in her eyes. 

“How long has Mr. Clayton been 
such a particular friend of the family, 
Louise?” The sergeant lrooped 
his left eyelid, and the girl laughed. 

“Oh, for years and years; before any 
of us come to work here, but there’s 


greatest 


Doesn’t the doctor 
sleep— 


slowly « 
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some that have been saying this last 
year or two that he’ll soon be the master 
of the house. Any one can see with 
half an eye that he’s crazy about Mrs. 
Tudor. But it’s most dinner time, and 
I shouldn’t sit here gossiping with you, 
sir. I’ve got to set trays for Martha 
to take up; it isn’t likely that Mrs. 
Tudor‘or Miss Fay will sit at the table 
to-night.” 

But Louise was mistaken. Her mis- 
tress and the latter’s niece did appear 
at the table, and with them Mr. Clayton 
and Captain Warren. The gentlemen 
ate mechanically, their faces very grave 
and serious, but Fay merely toyed with 
her food, and Mrs. Tudor’s hands flut- 
tered nervously among the glasses and 
silver, her blue eyes, dulled with grief, 
turning appealingly from one to another 
of the rest while they discussed the 
hideous problem in low, hushed tones. 

On the porch, quite at the other side 
of the house, a table had been laid for 
the sheriff and Barry, and at Mrs. 
Tudor’s insistence they had both re- 
mained for dinner. The younger man 
proved strangely tuncommunicative 
with his colleague, saying merely in 
reply to urgent questioning that he had 
been “hanging about.” Sheriff Hulse, 
rendered slightly irascible by his own 
failure to point to a definite clew, re- 
marked : 

“Well, I should have thought you 
would have hit on something in all this 
time, John, that would give you some 
sort of an idee! You city fellers with 
the biggest reputations got to hand it 
to us country jays sometimes.” 

“Why, have you found anything 
that’s worth looking into?’ Barry de- 
manded sharply. 

He liked the sheriff as a quaint char- 
acter whose processes of reasoning 
were an interesting study, but he had 
an accurate knowledge of his com- 
panion’s capabilities, and if the latter 
had stumbled by chance upon any of 
the clews he had himself gleaned Fay 
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Tudor might be caused needless dis- 
tress. He remembered what Mrs, 
Tudor had so reluctantly admitted to 
the worthy official that morning about 
fancying she saw her niece on the porch 
just outside the library window when 
the professor was expounding his 
theory, and he hoped that the idle re 
mark would not start trouble. 

Sheriff Hulse chuckled. 

“ “Worth looking into?’ ” he repeated. 
“My boy, we’ve been looking into it 
for days in advance, only we didn’t 
know it!” 

“In  advance!’” echoed Barry. 
“What in the world do you mean?” 

“That feller that’s been  sneakin’ 
round here, frightening servants, 
stealing boat cushions and clothes, and 
getting in and out of houses without 
anybody knowing how he does it. He’s 
the one we're after, and we mean to 
look out to nab him to-night if we can.” 

“Who's ‘we’?” Barry inquired 
meekly. 

“The two gentlemen that are here 
for dinner to-night and Frank and me. 
You can come along if you want to,” 
Hulse responded patronizingly. “It 
seems that Frank has been scouting 
around most of the afternoon, looking 
for him on his own hook, and he thinks 
he has found traces. But we’d better 
not talk any more here with that Louise 
and Martha hanging about. It’s my 
opinion that we was asked to stay to 
dinner just so’s the folks would know 
we wasn’t prowling around among their 
private things, and somebody might be 
listening.” 

Barry glanced at his companion in 
unexpected admiration; the same idea 
had come to him when the invitation 
was given, but he would not have sug- 
gested it to the other. It had seemed 
to him that the air of an armed truce 
had enveloped the quartette when he 
had observed them just before they 
.went in to dinner ; it was as though they 
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were all at sea and did not know whom 
to trust. 

The sergeant accepted Hulse’s invi- 
tation to the man hunt that evening 
carelessly enough, but as soon as din- 
ner was over managed to elude him 
and enter the hall just as the others 
emerged from the dining room. 

Fay Tudor caught his eye, and, with 


a gesture so slight as to be imperceptible 
to the rest, he motioned toward the 


drawing-room. 

In a few moments the girl slipped 
away from the others and appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Did you wish to see me alone?” she 
asked in a breathless tone. “If it is 
something you-don’t want generally dis- 
cussed please be quick, for my aunt 
will miss me if I do not return at once.” 

“T will not detain you any longer than 
necessary,” the detective assured her. 
“Miss Tudor, please answer my ques- 
tions, no matter how irrelevant they 
may seem to you to be. I understand 
that you are a sufferer from insomnia; 
do you ever take anything for it except 
hot milk?” 

“No; that is, not lately.” 

“But you have taken medicine for 
it at some time not very far past, 
haven’t you? Powders of some sort?” 

A quick light, of sudden interest 
rather than of alarm, sprang into her 
eyes. 

“How did you know?” she asked, 
then added hastily: “I took bromides 
until I could scarcely see, and a physi- 
cian in Paris recommended a sort of 
powder. I don’t know what was in it, 
as it was a prescription of his own, but 
I believe it contained veronal mixed 
with some other drug. They worked 
like magic, but I discontinued their use 
more than two months ago because I 
feared, that they were really too strong; 
they made my head feel so congested 
after each dose.” . 

“Did you bring any of them to this 
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country—the powders, I mean?” Barry 
inquired, 

“Yes, I believe I did.” There had 
been a slight pause, but her reply came 
in the hali-bewildered tone of one who 
had been searching her memory. “I 
had the prescription filled again the day 
before we left Paris, thinking that it 
would be at least less harmful than the 
morphine which the ship’s doctor would 
insist upon giving me if I should suffer 
from prolonged insomnia at sea.” 

“Did you suffer from it then, Miss 
Tudor?” Barry’s voice was very low 
but it had been almost insensibly grow- 
ing more intense. 

“No. I’m glad to say that I slept all 
the way over like the proverbial top, 
and never had to take even one of the 
powders.” 

“Was one the average dose?” 

“One at first and another at bedtime 
if I did not find myself sleepy. The 
peculiar qualities of the medicine were 
that it did not produce any effect for 
several hours after it was taken, and 
then one suddenly went off as if ether- 
ized. But I cannot imagine why you 
are asking me all these questions, Ser- 
geant Barry.” 

“T will explain in a moment.” He 
hesitated, and added after a moment: 
“That physician in Paris; was his name 
‘Dupuy’ ?” 

“Ves; but what of that?” It seemed 
to him in the half light as though some 
premonition of what was coming sent 
a grayish pallor over her face. 

“How many powders were contained 
in the prescription?” Barry ignored her 
query. 

“Twelve.” She bit her lips and then 
cried sharply: “The box was untouched 
when I arrived here, the seals un- 
broken! JI remember particularly be- 
cause I unpacked my toilet articles and 
medicines myself and gave them to 
Martha to put away. Don’t tell me, 
Sergeant Barry, that it has been tam- 
pered with! I—I felt this morning— 
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I mean it seemed to me that my head 
felt just as it used to do when I had 
taken a double dose of the stuff!” 

Barry’s hand went to his pocket and 
he drew forth the little box and gave 
it to her. She seized it eagerly. 

“Yes, this is it, of course!’ Then 
she opened it and a wave of astonish- 
ment and horror swept over her face. 
“Why, there are only six here; half 
of them are gone! If any one had 
taken them all they would never have 
awakened !” 

“What would be the effect of three?” 

“T don’t know; I have never taken 
more than two, but I fancy that three 
would produce a slumber more pro- 
found even than an anesthetic brings 
and which would make one sleep until 
the effects had worn off, and then be 
very ill afterward. Sergeant Barry, is 
that what was the matter with me this 
morning? I told you how dizzy I was, 
and how my head ached. Did some 
one drug me? I half suspected it when 
I learned that Laurel had been mur- 
dered there, practically beside me, and 
I had slept so stolidly through it all.” 

“T don’t know yet,” Barry replied, 
adding in a significant tone: “Did your 
hot milk taste all right last night, Miss 
Tudor ?” 

“The hot milk!” she exclaimed. “I 
don’t think that it did, now that you 
remind me of it. It seems to me that 
there was a chalky quality in it and 
the touch of acridness that one some- 
times notices in buttermilk—something 
like fermentation! But Laurel drank it 
with me! She took more than I. 
Could those powders have been mixed 
with. it, and killed her ?” 

“No, it would only have produced a 
sleep a little more profound than your 
own,” Barry replied. ‘You may have 
suffered slightly from your share of it 
this morning, but I think something 
else was the matter, too. The symptoms 
you described to me are identical with 
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those induced by a slight inhalation of 
the gas which killed your cousin.” 

“Fay!’ Mrs. Tudor’s gentle voice 
sounded from the porch. “My dear, 
where are you?” 

“Coming directly, Aunt Clara!” Fay 
turned to the detective in swift dismay. 
“Oh, you see that I must go!” 

“Just one question more.” Barry 
detained her with a gesture. “I thought 
that Captain Warren was a stranger 
to your aunt, as he is to the neighbor- 
hood. How does it happen that he 
dined here to-night?” 

“T think such a question hardly 
necessary, Sergeant Barry!” For an 
instant the soft blue eyes flashed, then 
she went on quietly. “Captain Warren 
was the best friend of my brother, who 
was killed in France. I met him over 
there, and he came here last evening 
to call upon me, not knowing that 
there was a dance on. Of course I had 
no opportunity then to present him to 
my aunt, but I did so when he came 
over this afternoon. He has offered his 
services to us, as has Mr. Clayton, to 
help us through this dreadful time, and 
my aunt gladly accepted. The sheriff 
wants them to go with him to-night on 
some wild-goose chase after the man 
who has been lurking about, and that 
is why they remained to dinner.” 

“T see. Please do not feel offended, 
Miss Tudor, at any questions I may 
ask; I think you can help me more than 
any one else to discover the truth.” 

When she had gone he replaced in 
his pocket the box which the girl had 
given back to him, and was turning to 
the rear of the hall when the rustle of 
a skirt sounded behind him, and, wheel- 
ing about, he saw Mrs. Tudor standing 
in the doorway. For a moment the 
startling likeness to the niece, who was 
none of her blood, made him pause ; the 
same small hands and feet, deep-blue 
eyes, delicate skin and golden hair. 
Then the subtle differences which ma- 
turity brings were made manifest to 
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him; a slightly fuller figure, a slight 
falling of the childlike curves of the 
face, a dulling of the bright gold of 
the hair. 

For a short space of time she 
wavered, then came straight to him. 
Not until her lips almost brushed his 
shoulder did she speak. 

“Sergeant Barry,” she said tensely, 
“you must come where we can talk 
quietly. I want the case dropped!” 


CHAPTER X., 
FROM A FAR-OFF GRAVE. 

ROPPED!” exclaimed Barry, when 
he could speak from the bonds of 
shocked amazement which had gripped 
him at her strange words. “Mrs, 
Tudor, you cannot mean it! You can- 

not realize what you are saying!” 

“IT was never more sane in my life, 
sergeant, and I think you can grasp 
already the reason for my request. 
Will you come this way ?” 

He saw that indeed there was pur- 
pose behind the tragedy in her eyes. 
Although she trembled in every limb 
she did not falter as she led the way 
into the now cleared dining room. It 
was dimly lighted by a single low drop 
over the table, but she drew her chair 
well in the shadow as she motioned 
for him to take a seat. 

“Laurel’s death is the deepest grief 
which life could ever bring to me, 
sergeant; please do rot forget that. 
But it was an innocent death and pain- 
less. I must cling to that thought or 
I shall go mad! My little one passed 
away in her sleep and never knew : 
She broke off, and Barry, hardened as 
he was by scenes of suffering and crime, 
thought that never in all his life before 
had he seen into the depths of human 
anguish. After a moment she con- 
tinued: “If this search is carried 
through it will bring to us who are left 
that which is worse than death itself, 
shame and disgrace!” 
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“But my dear Mrs. Tudor, you do 
not know what you are asking! The 
matter is out of our hands even if we 
wished to halt the inquiry; it is a 
criminal case and the murderer must 
answer to the law, whether you desire 
it or not. I am an officer, duly depu- 
tized by the sheriff, and I must ask 
you to explain. Who is the murderer, 
that disgrace should come to you 
through his apprehension? How do 
you know of his guilt?” 

The woman’s eyes rose quickly to 
meet his, and then fell. 

“I know because I possess the same 
proof that you do! Is that plain 
enough, or are you going to torture me 
by compelling me to put them into 
words? It may seem strange to you 
that I, a mother, should want the mur- 
der of her child to go unavenged, but 
remember that the other was almost 
as dear to me, too, and that I believe 
the crime to be the result of a deranged 
mentality, caused by a fancied wrong. 
You know to whom I am referring, and 
you can stop the inquiry even now if 
you will. Coroners can be bought off, 
sheriffs sent out of the country with 
sums that will make them independent 
for life, doctors can be suborned re 

“Just a moment, Mrs. Tudor.” 
Barry’s voice was suddenly stern. 
“\What are you offering me for all 
this ?” 

She passed a wisp of handkerchief 
across her lips and answered unstead- 
ily : 

“T have—have great influence at my 
disposal. If you like your work you 
can rise easily and quickly in your 
profession! You can be the commis- 
sioner of New York with the next ad- 
ministration if you wish, or high in 
the secret service ” 

“Stop!” he demanded. “If you were 
a man, Mrs. Tudor, you would not 
have dared utter those words to me! 
I would no more compound a felony 
than I would commit murder myself! 
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This case goes through to the end, no 
matter upon whom the guilt rests! You 
have made an accusation, you claim to 
have proof. Tell me that proof here 
and now or I will have you yourself 
held as an accessory after the fact!” 

She cowered in her chair, and with 
a little moan stretched out her arms to 
him upon the table. 

“Oh, will you not be merciful? Can 
nothing move you?” she cried in a low, 
thrilling tone. “Those little black satin 
slippers, all wet and muddy from that 
dreadful trip to the garage—I felt 
them, saw them when I knelt by the 
dead body of my child, and later I fol- 
lowed you when you went up, opened 
the door with a key of your own and 
found them. Their significance had not 
dawned upon me at first, but after the 
professor’s story and my remembrance, 
so carelessly mentioned to the sheriff, 
of having seen her on the porch, where 
she must have overheard every word— 
is that not proof enough when you take 
into consideration the fact that the man 
who had once loved her had turned 
instead to my little daughter, and the 
other only learned of it last night? 
Besides, how could she have slept un- 
harmed while Laurel, in the next, bed, 
was killed by the poisonous fumes 
which filled the room? You know who 
it is as well as I, Sergeant Barry! It 
could only have been Fay!” 

Her voice died away to a mere 
whisper with a final word, and she 
dropped her head upon her arms on 
the table, but Barry sat apparently un- 
moved, 

“How did you know that the man 
to whom she was at one time engaged 
was in love with your daughter, Mrs. 
Tudor?” he asked. “I understand that 
they had not told you.” 

“Can you ask a mother that?’ <A 
pathetic smile quivered at the corners 
of her lips. “I had watched the affair 
from the start with approval, for 





Lieutenant Cadmus is a splendid fel- 


low, but there was always that little 
tremble of fear in my heart; fear that, 
perhaps, after all, Fay had not gotten 
over her infatuation, and I might be 
tacitly encouraging an affair which 
would put my daughter in a wrong light 
and bring sorrow to both girls. If you 
desire better proof than my own intui- 
tion of the situation let me tell you that 
Lieutenant Cadmus came to me to-day 
and told me that only last night Laurel 
had promised to be his wite some day, 
if I approved!” 

“Mrs. Tudor’—Barry, too, bent 
across the table—“I will relieve your 
mind at once if you will only trust 
my word. This will, I hope, lighten 
your suffering. Your niece did not kill 
your daughter.” 

The woman stared at him, wide-eyed. 

“She—didn’t?” Her voice was a 
mere toneless breath, “But the 
proof-—~” 

“There is not an atom of proof 
against her.” Barry spoke soothingly. 
“Not even the motive remains, for | 
can assure you that she has absolutely 
forgotten her old attachment for Lieu- 
tenant Cadmus; she told him days ago 
that she hadn’t even remembered his 
existence in a long time. Moreover, 
I have reason to believe that she is 
in love with another man.” 

“Another man!’” Mrs. Cadmus’ 
lips silently framed the words, and 
into her dulled eyes there came a gleam 
as of hope. “Why, sergeant, how can 
you know? It cannot be!’ 

“But I am convinged that it is true, 
and i am sure that he loves her also. 
A detective sees much when he is on 
a case, that is not intended for his 
eyes, and if he is worth his salt he 
learns to judge a person’s character 
and state of mind by a single intona- 
tion or gesture. Miss Fay is utterly 
innocent of any complicity in the death 
of your daughter!” 

Mrs. Tudor had miraculously recov- 
ered her poise and self-possession as 
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this thought was finally borne in upon 
her all-but-distraught mind. She rose 
and passed her hands across her fore- 
head as though brushing away a weight 
which had rested there. 

“I shall not ask you the name of 
the man.” She smiled faintly. ‘Fay 
has always been like a daughter to me, 
and I know that she will tell me in 
her own good time if what you surmise 
is true. Ah, but you don’t know what 
a burden you have lifted from my 
heart, Sergeant Barry! When I 
thought her guilty you will understand 
that I wanted to shield her at all costs, 
for family reasons and in pity for what 
I took to be an unfortunate love work- 
ing upon a mind already half crazed 
by years of noble, unselfish service for 
others, especially, as I realized, that 
nothing could bring my darling back to 
life again! I feel that I ought to go 
down upon my knees to Fay and beg 
her forgiveness for the dreadful 
thought I have been harboring in my 
heart against her, but I only hope that 
she may never learn the truth, for I am 
all that she has now, as she is the one 
thing left to me to love—and we are 
not even related by blood.” 

“IT know.” Barry paused in the door- 
way, through which she had preceded 
him. “We will forget every syllable 
of the conversation which has just 
taken place between us, Mrs. Tudor.” 

“Thank you!’ She held out her 
hand with a pretty little gesture of 
gratitude. “You have proven a real 
friend. But since—since she is not 
guilty, who is? My Laurel hadn’t an 
enemy in the world! Sergeant Barry, 
find me the guilty man!” 

She disappeared on the veranda, and 
Barry made his way slowly toward the 
back door, his thoughts seeking to cor- 
relate the new impressions which were 
crowding so thickly upon him. Mrs. 


Tudor herself was a fascinating anom- 
aly; appealing and imperious at the 
same time, sunk in grief, yet willing 


to allow her daughter’s death to go 
unavenged when she thought that the 
truth would sully the family name. Yet 
even through her suspicion, so quickly 
aroused and as quickly allayed, he was 
sure that she bore a very real affection 
for her niece. 

As he reached the back porch, still 
deeply engrossed in his meditations, 
Louise met him in a little flutter of 
renewed excitement. 

“If you please, Sergeant Barry, 
Frank and the sheriff are down behind 
the garage in that bit of a garden patch, 
and as I was strolling along the path 
Frank called out to me to rug and 
find you as quick as I could and ask 
you would you come out there? He 
says he’s got something to show you!” 

She lingered expectantly, but Barry 
gave her no encouragement to follow 
as he strode off in the direction indi- 
cated. What had the others discov- 
ered? 

He neared the garage. 
shout greeted him. 

“Hey! That you, sergeant?’ It was 
Frank. “This way.” 

He could dimly see the figures of 
the two men, with a low, wavering light 
between them, standing in a_ small 
bushy patch. Heedless of the orderly 
rows of strawberry plants and endive 
over which he trod, he hastened toward 
them. 

“Look at this!” The sheriff's voice 
was triumphant, and he held the lan- 
tern high. “How’s that for the thing 
the murdering wretch used to convey 
that carbon monoxide to the house in?” 

A tomato plant, frame and all, was 
lying on its side in the soft loam, which 
had been heaped in a circular mound 
about a shallow hole. In it lay a large 
tin oil can, to which a length of thin 
but strong rubber tubing had been at- 
tached, and from both there came a 
stench of the same fumes which Barry 
had detected when he examined the 
gas mask. 


A subdued 
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He took the thing up and scrutinized 
it carefully, then looked into the faces 
of the two men. 

“IT don’t think there can be any mis- 
take about it,” he declared. ‘Unless 
this has been deliberately planted here 
to lead us from the truth this must be 
the container all right. Who found it?” 

“Frank did.” There was a grudging 
note in the sheriff’s tones. “I been 
too busy to look around much.” 

“It was just about getting too dark to 
see much when I happened to stroll 
around here,” began Frank excitedly. 
“T’d looked everywhere else ever since 
we had that little talk this afternoon, 
sergeant, when all of a sudden | no- 
ticed that this tomato plant, right in the 
middle of the row, looked withered and 
droopy and its roots were turned over, 
dragging the frame with it. I came 
over and dug around a little and found 
that can with the tubing attached. I’ve 
heard all about what they suspect. To 
me it was a miracle the other young 
lady didn’t die, too, for a powerful lot 
of the gas must have escaped in the 
room, even if the tube was placed right 
between Miss Laurel’s lips.” 

The sound of footsteps crunching 
on the gravel path leading from the 
house made the sheriff turn and whisper 
fiercely : 

“Here comes Clayton and the lame 
feller. Look sharp and get that can 
into the tool house back of the garage, 
Frank. We don’t want them snooping 
into this business just yet.” 

Frank obeyed hastily. As 
parted Barry asked: 

“What is this hunch of Frank’s that 
he is on the track of that fellow we’ve 
been looking for—the one who took his 
suit of clothes?” 

“Well’—the sheriff’s 


he de- 


tone was not 


enthusiastic—“he’s come on a place, a 
piece down from here along the bay, 
where the woods and the beach meet, 
and he says there are signs of a little 
fire having been built, and chicken 
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woods are thicker there than here. 





The 
He 
found tracks leading away from the 
beach, but they got all confused and he 


bones and such lying about. 


couldn’t follow them through the 
underbrush. While he was standing 
wondering which way to go he heard 
something come creeping through the 
bushes, but it must have seen him first, 
for it stopped dead for a minute and 
then turned and plunged off again as 
if all get-out was after it.” 

“Frank probably stumbled on some 
picnic place,” remarked Barry. “And 
that noise he heard might have been 
soime animal; a stray dog, perhaps.” 

“Animals don’t take off their clothes 
and try to burn ’em,” retorted Hulse. 
“He saw near the remains of that fire 
a charred piece of grayish flannel, and 
it had some bits of red cloth, just nar- 
row strips, sewed onto it like the begin- 
nings of letters or numbers.” 

“What’s that?’ A quick, incisive 
voice spoke so close to them in the 
darkness that the sheriff jumped and 
swore softly beneath his breath. 

It was Captain Warren’s voice which 
had interrupted him, but the tones were 
quite unlike those which Barry had 
heard before. They had rasped out in 
stern command, and the sheriff gulped 
and started his story anew. 

“Now then, gentlemen,’ he added 
when Frank had rejoined them, “have 
all of you got the revolvers and pocket 
torches with you that I supplied you 
with when I swore you in as my dep’ties 
this afternoon?” 

They assented, and Clayton added: 

“You don’t expect us to shoot to kill, 
do you, sheriff?” 

“Don’t expect you to shoot at all!” 
Hulse responded sourly. “Only want 
you to flourish ’em and scare him if 
we get a chance to close in on him. If 
we go ’round shooting at each other 
in those woods we'll be town talk to- 
morrer and maybe the coroner’ll have 
some more work to do. Frank’ll lead 














us to the spot he found this afternoon. 
How did you say you could find it again 
in the dark, Frank?” 

The five men were so deeply en- 
grossed in their plans that none of them 
noted a slender, dark-clad little figure 
which hovered just beyond the waver- 
ing light of the lantern and which now 
drew closer. 

“There’s a clump of five white 
birches that stand together on the right 
side of the road as you go down toward 
the beach,” Frank explained. “You 
can’t miss them, for they'll stand out 
in the dark like five shining fingers. A 
little trail branches off straight back of 
them and winds away into the woods 
till it meets a queer-shaped rock, square 
at one end and narrowing with an up- 
ward scoop at the other. It looks for 
all the world like an old weatherbeaten 
wreck of a rowboat which had been 
washed high up there from the bay ages 
ago.” 

A sibilant sound, like a quickly drawn 
breath came from beyond that circle 
of light, but it was so faint that it did 
not carry to the ears of the men as 
Frank resumed: 

“There were some stale crusts there, 
and some cigar butts that had been 
smoked to the very end, which was all 
pinched as though they were old, 
thrown-away butts that some one had 
picked up and smoked by sticking them 
in a forked stick. I began to think 
that I was on the right track at last, 
and I followed a little new trail that 
led to the beach and the remains of the 
fire and the other things that the sheriff 
has told you about.” 

“But how are we to follow that trail 
from the rock to the beach?” asked 
Clayton. “Do you think, rank, that 
you can find it again at night?” 

“That ought to be easy, sir, the way 
[ marked it.” Frank grinned, “I hap- 


pened to have a roll of that tire re- 
pairing tape in my pocket and I strung 
it along from tree to tree. 


It reached 
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nearly to the shore line, and, believe 
me, if it works on the trunks of those 
trees as it does on tires, it'll be there 
when they fall down from dry rot!” 

“Let’s go,” suggested the captain 
briefly, but there was a note of re- 
strained eagerness in his tones, like that 
of a thoroughbred held in leash. “This 
is almost the time he usually sets forth 
for his depredations, isn’t it?” 

They agreed and finally set off, 
walking in single file down the path 
which led to the shore. Behind them 
a soft voice exclaimed aloud in bewil- 
derment: “The cave! But how could 
the man have found it?” 

The face which Fay had seen at 
the window on the night of her arrival 


rose once more before her—that 
strange, leering, wild-eyed face, in 
which there had been something 


weirdly, hauntingly familiar. All at 
once she stiffened and stood as rigid 
as a statue. The next instant she wai 
off like a flying shadow in the wake of 
the manhunters. 

To Captain Warren, trailing along on 
his crutches at the rear of the party, 
there came an odd sense that some one 
was behind him, trailing him in turn. 
He paused and heard not the merest 
snapping of a twig or rustle of the 
leaves overhead, still drenched from the 
rain of early evening. Yet when he 
moved on again it seemed that some- 
thing or some one moved with him, 
and the sensation was so strong that 
once he rested on his crutches and, 
drawing the pocket electric torch from 
beneath his coat, he flashed it sharply 
behind him, his keen eyes following its 
rays over his shoulder. Nothing but 
shadows and the trees and rocks thrown 
out in bold relief met his gaze, and, 
cursing himself for a nervous, weak 
incompetent, he toiled painfully after 
the others. 

He had never felt his infirmity as 
poignantly before as on that night, 
when there was excitement and adven- 












ture abroad. While his eager soul 
would be at the forefront his miserable 
body must lag behind. It humiliated 
him, too, to have them stop at the spot 
marked by the five birches and wait 
for him, and he replied almost surlily to 
their inquiries as to how he was stand- 
ing the pace. 

That he was not standing it well was 
painfully evident to himself. The pro- 
longed, unaccustomed effort was telling 
upon him. When at last he reached 
the boat-shaped rock the rest were far 
ahead. 

He sank down upon the rock, pant- 
ing and racked with pain, and it was 
then that that sensation of some one 
near came to him once more with over- 
whelming force. He straightened him- 
self to look about, when a small hand 
was laid timidly upon his shoulder and 
a soft voice spoke close to his ear. 

“Tt’s only I, captain.” 

“Fay! Miss Tudor!’ he _ gasped. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“T followed because I thought I could 
help,” she replied.’ “I was—I was 
down by the garage when I heard you 
all discussing your plans, and I could 
not avoid hearing. I think I know the 
place you are trying to find, but Frank 
is leading you all astray. Only myself 
and one other ever knew it, I think, 
until this man unaccountably stumbled 
upon it in his wanderings.” 

“What is it—some old deserted 
shack?” The captain was rapidly for- 
getting his pain and fatigue in awaken- 
ing interest. 

Fay shook her head with a sad little 
reminiscent smile. 

“There isn’t even the remains of a 
human habitation along the shore line 
here for miles.” She spoke very softly. 
“It is a cave, Captain Warren; not 
really a cave, you know, but just a 
natural fissure in the rock, upon which 
another has fallen, forming a roof. I 
don‘t suppose the whole thing is more 
than three feet wide and about six 
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long. My brother and I discovered it 
by chance one day, and we swore we 
would never tell aiiybody about it. We 
found it an ideal playhouse, and most 
of our summer-days were spent there 
when we were little children. On the 
day before our first separation, when 
my brother was to be sent away to 
school, we came here together and 
solemnly piled as big stones as we could 
carry to wall up the mouth of it, vow- 
ing that nobody should ever enter it 
again. Just before I sailed two years 
ago I went there. The moss had quite 
grown over the stones, concealing the 
entrance to the cave completely, I 
can’t imagine how this poor man dis-~ 
covered it, but it is the only shelter for 
miles,” 

“And you think he is there?” 

“Where else could he be, if it was 
the remains of his fire which Frank 
found?” she shrugged her shoulders. 
“T know a short cut from this rock 
straight to it, and we can be there ages 
ahead of the rest if you feel strong 
enough to start.” 

The captain slipped his crutches 
beneath his armpits and pulled himself 
up with alacrity. 

“Fine! You lead the way, Miss Tu- 
dor, and I'll follow. Here, better take 
my pocket torch.” 

Then began a slow and wearisome 
progression along a trail where the wet, 
low-hanging branches whipped their 
faces and the long ferns wrapped them- 
selves about their feet. (There was 
neither moon nor stars, and the steam- 
ing mist which rose about them was 
impregnated with the noisome odor of 
rotting moss and leaves. They came 
at last upon a tiny clearing, and, with 
a warning touch upon her companion’s 
arm, Fay flashed the torch on a small 
dark opening before them, 

It was, indeed, the cave of which 
she had told him, but the stones had 
been rolled away. From the entrance, 
with upturned face, protruded the head 
























































of a man, asleep. It rested upon one 
of the stolen launch cushions, and the 
rug from the same source enwrapped 
his shoulders, opening across the breast 
to disclose Frank’s coat. 

Fay bent nearer and scrutinized the 
sleeping man. It was undoubtedly the 
same face as that which had looked in 
on her through the library window— 
the same white, drawn face, pinched 
now with privation and exposure, but, 
with those wild, staring eyes closed, the 
likeness to some one whom she had 
known grew stronger and stronger. 

Then she drew back with a little 
start. Why, with that horrible, gaunt 
look gone it would be like—like 
Was her mind playing her false! Had 
she gone mad? It could not be and 
yet She bent forward with her 
agonized eyes searching the uncon- 
scious face, and then the torch dropped 
rattling upon the stones and Captain 
Warren steadied himself upon his 
crutches and placed a firm hand over 
her lips to stifle the scream which rose 
to them as he drew her slightly away. 

“You saw?” She tore his hand from 
her lips. 

“Yes!” He groaned. “I saw, and 
I know that we both must be going 
crazy! Didn’t I see him die, out there 
in No Man’s Land?” 

“No!” she cried softly. “I have 
known it, I have felt his nearness to 
me ever since I came home. That man 
is my brother!” 








CHAPTER XI. 
THE CHANGED BEDS. 

TELL you, I saw him die!” Captain 
Warren groaned once more, and 
then with a determined effort he drew 
himself together and spoke with an ut- 
ter change of tone. ‘Whoever he may 
be, we must get him out of this and 
at once! No, don’t return to him! I 


beg of you, Miss Tudor, do not go to 
him, for if it should by a miracle prove 
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to be Will, he must be suffering from 
some form of amnesia, and if you 
awaken him suddenly the shock may 
kill him! I have seen more of these 
cases than you; won’t you trust me and 
not imperil his life in your affection, 
which at this stage of the game is pure 
selfishness ?” 

He added the last word deliberately. 
She straightened herself beneath the 
lash of it, but in another moment re- 
plied quietly: 

“What do you wish me to do, Cap- 
tain Warren?” 

“Take the pocket torch and return 
to the edge of the woods, where it bor- 
ders the lawns of your place, and wait. 
When we come out look at me, and if 
I nod it will mean that the miracle is 
true, and a frightful mistake was made 
somewhere. Then speak to him quietly, 
as though you had seen him only an 
hour before and had come out to meet 
him. Ignore me. I will follow you to 
the house and telephone for Doctor 
Green. But only if I nod; if I do not 
then run into the house and leave us 
alone.” 

“Do you think you can manage him ?” 
she asked softly. 

“T think so. I am going to try an ex- 
periment which I have seen prove suc- 
cessful before. Now go and pray that 
what we hope for may be true.” 

Without a word Fay took the torch 
and flew down the trail as though she 
dared not glance backward lest her 
strength fail her, and the captain bent 
over and felt for the shoulder of the 
unconscious man, shaking him roughly. 

“Come on, Will! We're going over!” 

Automatically the man _ tried to 
spring to his feet, swore feebly at the 
rug which encumbered him and _ the 
tight rocky walls which hemmed him 
in, then by a mighty effort dragged 
himself out to his feet, and a well-re- 
membered voice said casually enough: 

“Rotten dug-out, that! But we've 
known worse; eh, Warrie?” 





“Come on, Will.” 
heart leaped and his voice was none 


The captain’s 


too steady. “The rest have gone on 
and we must follow.” 

“Who the hell took my rifle? Say, 
my head feels queer!” The tone, 
which, although weak, had been alert 
the moment before, had suddenly 
thickened and quavered. In despair 
Captain Warren struck him lightly with 
one of his crutches, 

“Never mind your rifle; we'll find 
plenty out there. Come! We’re going 
over the top!” 

There began .a strange procession, 
led by a man whose feet unerringly 
sought the path through years of habit, 
but whose lips babbled of strange 
things, and followed by the wrecked 
body which dragged itself indomitably 
along and strove by command and en- 
treaty to keep that half-crazed brain 
of the leader from disintegrating into 
chaos once more. 

To Fay, waiting quietly at the edge 
of the clearing, the minutes seemed like 
hours. She dared not think or specu- 
late on what the coming of the two 
men would mean to her. She could 
only stand with tightly clasped hands 
and an unconscious prayer welling up 
from her heart. 

At length she heard stumbling foot- 
steps and the stump of crutches, and 
held her breath as they drew nearer and 
nearer. Then, when they were close 
at hand, she stepped out from under 
the tree and confronted them. She 
did not need the captain’s emphatic nod 
to assure her of the truth, for she heard 
her brother’s voice raised sharply: 

“Warrie, there’s a house or some- 
thing ahead. Gad, where’s the rest of 
the outfit, and why haven’t we our 
rifles ?” 

With her heart beating as though 
it would burst in her breast Fay ad- 
vanced and tucked her arm beneath 
her brother’s. 

“I thought I’d run out to meet you, 
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Wilbur.” Captain Warren, as he 
slipped away to reach the house before 
them, blessed her for the lightness of 
those ‘trembling tones. “I believe you 
must have fallen asleep out there in 
those woods in all this rain! Aunt— 
Aunt Clara was worried about you, but 
you know how she always fusses. 
Hurry in, dear; you're’ soaked 
through !” 

He had stood motionless since she 
first touched him, but his whole body 
trembled like a race horse, and when 
she had finished, a low harsh cry broke 
from him. 

“Fay! I thought I was in France! 
Fay—Fay, you're real, aren’t you? 
Where’s Warrie? I was with him just 
now. What does it all mean?” 

“You've had a dream, Wilbur; that’s 
all.” She laughed, but there was a 
catch in her voice. 

“Why is the house so dark? Where 
is Laurel?” 

Her heart contracted at the mention 
of that name, but she forced a note of 
impatience in her tone. 

“Captain Warren is in the library, 
talking to Aunt Clara, and L-Laurel is 
resting. For goodness’ sake don’t stop 
out here on this sopping wet lawn and 
talk all night!” 

She led him to the side door and 
into the library. 

Captain Warren was seated at the 
desk, apparently writing, with his 
crutches carefully concealed, and Mrs. 
Tudor held a book which shook in her 
hands, but she glanced up casually as 
they entered and remarked: 

“Be sure you get out of those wet 
things at once, Wilbur.” 

Her eyes fell again to her book, and 
Fay guided her brother up to his room. 

Out upon the porch, whither he had 
followed them since, all unnoticed, he 
had witnessed the scene at the cave, 
Sergeant Barry caught the captain’s eye 
and beckoned. When the latter joined 
him he said: 
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“Go up to him. Explain that you 
arrived this evening during his walk, 
and act as if he knew all about your 
having been wounded. Talk so that 
he has no time to think, and get him 
to bed as quickly as you can. You've 
sent for the doctor, of course?” 

“How the devil do you know all this, 
sergeant?” Captain Warren gazed at 
the detective in genuine astonishment. 

“Oh, I was there all the time in case 
you needed a hand. I saw the look 
upon your face when you heard Frank’s 
description of the half-burned top of a 
pajama coat which could only have 
come from an army officers’ hospital, 
and, although I don’t think you guessed 
the truth, I meant to circle back and 
keep you in sight. But will you go up 
now and ask Miss Tudor to come down 
to me as soon as she has made herself 
warm and comfortable? I am sorry to 
disturb her after all that she has gone 
through, and at such an hour, but there 
is one question I must ask her before I 
leave to-night.” 

When Fay came to him, enveloped 
in a dark cloak, he led her toward the 
breakfast room. 

“There is a little porch out here 
where we may talk for a few minutes, 
even if it is a bit damp and ig 

She interrupted him suddenly. 

“Oh, not there!” She laughed nerv- 
ously. “You see, sergeant, a man 
proposed to me there last night and I 
—I don’t want to be reminded of it!” 

Barry closed the door of the break- 
fast room and placed a chair for her. 

“Let us talk here, then. Miss Tudor, 
don’t think me impertinent, but I must 
ask you to tell me the name of that 
man.” 

“Really, sergeant?” She raised her 
eyebrows. “Since I very definitely re- 
fused the gentleman I should not care 
to mention his name. I should not 





have spoken of the matter at all only 
I am somewhat unstrung by the glo- 
rious thing that has come to me! Cap- 
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tain Warren says that you saw it all. 
Isn’t it wonderful to have my brother 
back from the dead like this, even if 
he is so broken and ill! Even with 
the tragedy of my poor little cousin’s 
death still hanging over me, I cannot 
help but rejoice!” 

“You have been blessed, 
Tudor,” Barry replied gravely. 

“Yet I cannot help thinkifg about 
what his sufferings must have been 
since he has been wandering about, with 
his poor sick brain making an outcast 
of him! Captain Warren says that he 
must have escaped from a_ hospital 
while his mind was still a blank, and 
instinct alone guided him here and 
brought that wretched cave back to his 
thoughts. Imagine him as I saw him 
at the library window that night, 
hungry and ragged and ill! And out 
in all that terrible storm last night with 
nowhere to lay his head—why, even 
poor Laurel couldn’t stand it, beating 
in upon her near the windows, and [ 
had to change beds with her.” 

“You—what?” Barry half 
from his chair. 

“Changed beds with her,” Fay re- 
peated patiently. “I was still awake 
when she suggested closing the win- 
dows, but I offered to change and take 
her bed—I am used to the elements, 
you know—but she declined. I must 
have just fallen asleep when she woke 
me and said that she simply could not 
stand that damp wind blowing in across 
her face and would change with me, 
so we did. Why do you stare at me 
like that, Sergeant Barry?” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said me- 
chanically. “I am afraid I must offend 
you further, but to return to my first 
request, I must insist that you tell me 
the name of the gentleman who asked 
you to become his wife. It will remain 
confidential with me, I assure you, and 
the gentleman himself will not be 
brought into the question in any way. 
Miss Tudor, will you believe me when 


Miss 


rose 
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I say that it is vital to the case? I 
must know!” 

“It was—Kenneth Clayton,” she re- 
sponded reluctantly. “Of course I did 
not anticipate such a thing for a mo- 
ment and I was most distressed.” 

“Thank you,” Barry said quietly. 
“And now, Miss Tudor, will you reply 
to a certain question which is very per- 
sonal, but I must learn the truth my- 
self. In fact, that is why I deputized 
Captain Warren to ask you to give me 
a few minutes. Will you tell me, as 
nearly as you can remember, the terms 
of your father’s will?” 

“T remember quite well.” Her reply 
was fraught with surprise. “The at- 
torneys were here only last week to go 
into the details of my inheritance from 
Wilbur also. Ah, how wonderful it 
is to be able to give it back to him! 
My father made a substantial bequest 
to Aunt Clara, his brother’s widow, and 
several more to faithful servants and 
friends, while all the rest of his estate 
was to be divided between my brother 
and me. If one of us died without 
having married, that one’s share was to 
go to the other, while if we both died 
leaving no dependents, the whole estate 
was to go to Aunt Clara and my cousin. 
Do I make myself clear?” 

“So clear, Miss Tudor, that you have 
given me the very last link I needed, the 
key to this tragedy! Don’t you realize 
what that change of beds meant last 
night? Death to your cousin and life 
for you!” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE WRONG FACE. 
At ten o’clock the following morning 


Sandy Cove smiled peacefully in 
the golden sunshine. Church bells 


were tolling from the village, their 
clamor softened tunefully by distance, 
and the foliage seemed all the fresher 
for the previous day’s rain. 

But for all that it was a strange 
Sunday for Sandy Cove. 


The whole 
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village was agog; the churches at- 
tended merely, it is to be feared, that 
nothing would be missed at the im- 
promptu receptions sure to gather 
afterwards; and in the stately homes 
of the elect, people sat behind closed 
doors and discussed the two events at 
the Tudors’ which had shaken the 
colony to its foundations—the murder 
of Laurel and the mysterious return 
of her cousin Wilbur from the dead. 

Within the decorously shade-drawn 
library of the Tudor house six persons 
were gathered: Mrs. Tudor herself, 
her niece Fay, Captain Warren, Ken- 
neth Clayton, Sheriff Hulse and Ser- 
geant John Barry. The latter was 
seated at the long magazine table in 
the center of the room with a sheaf 
of notes spread out before him, and 
it was toward him that all eyes were 
directed. None appeared to notice the 
pasteboard boxes of various sizes which 
flanked the notes upon the table, and 
certain it was that none save the sheriff 
and Barry himself knew that outside 
the door two husky constables waited 
with a big-framed _ beetle-browed 
woman for the signal to add themselves 
to the gathering. 

“The sheriff and I have asked you 
to meet us all together,” began Barry 
pleasantly enough, “in order that we 
may tell you the result of our investi- 
gations of yesterday into the death of 
Miss Laurel Tudor. It was murder, 
of course, but her death was never in- 
tended. You all know the method by 
which the crime was committed, but 
what I think that none of you know 
is that the carbon monoxide was meant 
not for her but for her cousin, and 
the fact that the two young ladies 
changed beds during the night was all 
that saved Miss Fay Tudor from the 
fate meted out to her, although it re- 
bounded upon an innocent victim—in- 
nocent in that she had aroused no 
enmity in the breast of the murderer. 
When I said that ‘none’ of you knew 




















this, I meant none except one, for the 
guilty person is in this room at the 
present moment !” 

Fay sat clutching the arms of her 
chair tightly, but she made no outward 
move and her eyes never left the face 
of the detective. Clayton growled a 
sudden exclamation, but Captain War- 
ren sat immovable, although a slight 
flush crept up upon his cheek, Mrs. 
Tudor started to her feet with a swift 
cry. 

“Please sit down, Mrs. Tudor.” 
Barry’s tones were sympathetic but 
firm. “I know how you must be feel- 
ing at this moment, but I shall not keep 
you long in suspense. Let me say that 
Miss Fay herself knew nothing of the 
enmity of the murderer, and had not 
deliberately aroused it, but she sus- 
pected the identity of this person yes- 
terday, and to her credit be it said that 
she refrained from any disclosure, 
although she must have known then 
that the deadly fumes were intended 
for her. 

“Some time between three and four 
o’clock in the morning the murderer 
started to enter the room where the two 
young ladies were asleep, carrying in 
one hand the receptacle containing the 
carbon monoxide, and in the other an 
electric torch. This person dared not 
turn on the lights in the room for fear 
of waking one or the other of its 
occupants, in spite of the fact that they 
had both been heavily drugged. On 
the threshhold, by a miracle of fate 
perhaps, the electric torch went out! 

“The low light at the farther end of 
the hall did not penetrate the room, but 
the murderer had gone too far to re- 
treat now, for already the fumes of 
the poison gas were escaping from the 
faulty, hastily constructed container. 
Putting it down upon the floor just 
outside the door—the container had 
once held oil, and the mark of it is 
still visible on the rug upstairs—the 
murderer sped to the room formerly 
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occupied by the young man whom all 
then believed to be dead, and, obtaining 
his gas mask, returned to the room. 

“There this person went straight to 
the bed ordinarily occupied by Miss 
Laurel, touched the hair—which in the 
dark could not have been detected from 
that of Miss Fay, for both are of the 
same texture-—and fitted the mask 
carefully over the face. 

“You can figure the rest out for 
yourselves—the murderer’s advance to 
the other bed; the insertion of the tube 
between the lips of the unconscious girl ; 
the application of a bandage ovtr her 
nostrils so that, perforce, she must 
breathe in the deadly gas; the departure 
from the room for a certain, well-cal- 
culated period; the return; removal of 
the mask from one face and bandage 
from the other; and hurried exit with 
the container. 

“But the murderer had made the 
fatal mistake of trusting to the sense 
of touch alone. It was upon the wrong 
face that the mask was adjusted, upon 
the wrong face that the bandage was 
placed, and into the wrong lips that 
the tubing was inserted!” 

“Stop! I can bear r> more!” The 
ringing cry came from Mrs, Tudor’s 
white lips, and she started again from 
her chair, 

“Why not?” Barry asked coolly. 
“Does the recital of your own crime 
bring it back too vividly before :your 
mind? Woman, you are the murderess 
of your own daughter!” 

Kenneth Clayton leaped forward 
with upraised arms; then, realizing the 
futility of a mere physical attack upon 
her, he sank back into his chair. The 
color had left Captain Warren’s 


bronzed cheeks, and Fay was huddled 
in her chair, sobbing softly, with her 
face covered by her hands. 

A swift change had come over the 
countenance of Mrs. Tudor, a hideous, 
malevolent change which wiped from 
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it the last semblance of youth and 


prettiness. She sat rigid, her blue eyes 
fixed with a sort of mocking mirth upon 
those of Barry. 

“There was no thought of murder 
in your mind when your niece returned 
from Europe,” Barry continued. “You 
felt secure in your own coming happi- 
ness, but the mind of a woman in love 
is more keenly intuitive than at normal 
times, and within a few days you 
realized something which your niece did 
not dream of—that the man you loved 
and hoped to marry had turned from 
you to the younger replica of yourself. 
It was not Fay Tudor alone whom you 
hated then to the point of murder; it 
was the common enemy of all women 
of middle life, youth! Youth! 

“You planned to kill her on the night 
of the dance, planned to stab her, I 
think, with the dagger from the hall 
arrangement of weapons which I found 
concealed in your room an hour ago, 
and to that end you slipped into the 
pantry when Louise’s attention was 
engaged elsewhere and put into the hot 
milk, which the young ladies were to 
drink, six powders of the drug which 
Miss Fay had brought from Paris for 
insomnia, a triple dose for each, so that 
neither would awaken if you entered 
the room. 

“You meant the affair to look like 
a suicide, but during the dance you 
learned from the lips of Professor 
Semyonovy of an easier method, and one 
practically safe from discovery, as you 
thought. You determined immediately 
upon its adoption, and that determina- 
tion was crystallized by a conversation 
you overheard upon the little porch 
which opens off the breakfast room. 
You planned it down to the most 
minute detail, even to the use of the 
gas mask to save your daughter from 
harm. After your guests had gone you 
slipped down here to the hall closet to 
obtain the keys to the garage from the 
pocket of your motor coat which hung 
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there. You found there, quite by acci- 
dent, a pair of Miss Fay’s cast-off 
slippers, which Louise hoped to have 
stretched for her own use, and you 
managed to put them on, with a tardy 
thought for possible footprints which 
might be left on the ground. 

“When I asked Miss Fay yesterday 
if there were any one else in the house- 
hold who could wear her tiny slippers 
she denied it loyally, but I saw the look 
which came over her face and I mar- 
veled; marveled until last night, when 
you came to me and asked for a private 
interview and I glanced at your own 
feet, discovering that they were but 
little larger than those of your niece. 

“You committed the crime, making 
the fatal mistake which I have already 
described and which you learned of in 
the morning when you heard the voice 
of the very girl you thought you had 
slain. I could find it in my heart to 
pity you at that moment were it not 
that you planned immediately to throw 
the crime upon the shoulders of Miss 
Fay. You recalled her slippers, which 
were still sopping wet, and you had 
them concealed beneath your negligee 
when you demanded admittance to the 
room where your daughter lay dead; 
you thrust them under the bed when 
you knelt sobbing beside her body! 

“You pretended reluctance when you 
lied about seeing Miss Fay eaves- 
dropping on the porch while the 
professor was telling you of the carbon 
monoxide, you tried in every way to 
throw suspicion upon her by too 
obviously attempting to shield her, and 
when you offered to bribe me last night 
to drop the case it was only a clumsy 
effort to array before me the circum- 
stantial evidence against her. 

“T suspected you first when you told 
the sheriff she had listened to that con- 
versation with the professor, and when 
you appeared to desire to bribe me I 
was sure, but why you should have 
murdered your own daughter was 



















beyond me until I learned by accident 
that she and her cousin had changed 
beds with each other during the night. 
Then all was clear to me.” 

“Yes! I did it!’ Mrs. Tudor 
sprang from her chair and _ pointed 
wildly at Kenneth Clayton where he 
sat regarding her with eyes of unutter- 
able loathing. “That man was mine, 
and this minx stole him deliberately 
from me. I meant to get her out of 
the way and then he would come back.” 
There was madness in her eyes, mad- 
ness in the cry which rang through 
the room. “Laurel, Laurel! God 
knows I would not have harmed you, 
my baby! But if I have lost all you 
shall not have him, Fay! I failed once, 
but I shall not fail now!” 

With a sudden spring she was upon 
the girl, her fingers tightened with 
maniacal strength about her throat. 
Barry called to the waiting men outside 
and leaped forward to the aid of the 
sheriff, Clayton and Captain Warren. 
It took their combined strength to tear 
the crazed woman from her would-be 
victim, 

“It’s all over,” Barry said. “Take 
her away, Joe; you and Yarrell and 
the matron. We have her confession, 
but it was hardly necessary, for in these 
boxes, which the sheriff will take over 
to the court house, are all the clews 
and evidence against her. The largest 
one holds the container in which she 
carried the carbon monoxide to the 
room where she murdered her daugh- 
ter. I feel she will never come to trial, 
for horror and remorse have worked 
like cankers into her brain, but the 
heart knoweth its own punishment.” 


J 


Late that autumn Sheriff Hulse paid 
his customary visit to Barry in town, 
and as they sat smoking together one 
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night in the latter’s cozy rooms the 
sheriff remarked tentatively : 

“S’pose you heard that the Tudor 
house back in Sandy Cove burned down 
a month ago. Miss Fay—that is, Mrs. 
Warren—and the captain were away 
in California on their honeymoon and 
young Mr. Wilbur Tudor is still in the 
hospital, where they’re curing him from 
that shell shock or whatever it was hap- 
pened to him. Funny how he came to 
be lost and reported dead, wasn’t it?” 

“T haven’t heard the details, but I can 
imagine,” responded Barry. “Warren 
saw him fall, and after the attack went 
out to what he supposed to be the body 
of his friend and possessed himself of 
the gas mask, helmet and hand grenade, 
but didn’t have time to strip him of 
his credentials. It must have been the 
body of some other young American 
officer. Later Tudor must have been 
found by another outfit, wandering 
about with his mind a blank, and sent to 
a hospital, finally being brought to 
another one over here, from which he 
escaped.” 

Hulse nodded. ; 

“He remembers that the Germans 
got him, but he managed to escapejy’” he 
said. “They must have stripped him of 
his credentials, but left the marks of his 
rank on him, for he was treated as an 
officer all the way through. The Tudor 
woman never recovered her mind 
before her death. I’m kinder sorry; 
I’d have liked her to have had a little 
more time to think over what she’d 
done.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” Barry’s tone 
was grave. “She escaped trial here, but 
she has gone to a higher court before 
an infallible Judge, and we know that 
her sentence will be a just one. Think 
how different it all might have been if 
she had not touched the wrong face!” 


THE END. 
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HE engagement of my only 
cousin Ethel to Gordon Reid 
surprised everybody. Many 
of Ethel’s admirers thought 
she might have done better. Gordon’s 
friends were of the opinion that he 
could hardly have done worse. And 
I might as well acknowledge, first as 
last, I myself held the latter opinion. 

It has always seemed to me that 
cousins are very satisfactory kinsfolk. 
If you like them, you can make a great 
deal of the relationship. If you don’t 
like them, it isn’t necessary to pretend 
you do. Brothers or sisters you must 
take for better or for worse, and put 
a brave face on it. Not to make a mys- 
tery where none exists, I did not like 
my cousin Ethel. And the only rea- 
son she did not dislike me was that she 
thought me too insignificant to bother 
about. 

There were several reasons why I 
was sorry for this engagement, apart 
from the fact that I thought Ethel luck- 
ier than she deserved to be. For one 
thing, I could not see how two people 
so dissimilar could possibly be happy. 
Ethel was the most conventional girl I 
have ever known. Precedent and pub- 
lic opinion were her final court of ap- 
peal. And Gordon, on the other hand, 
was almost too indifferent to what peo- 
ple might say. Gordon had his own 
ideas of enjoyment. He loved to array 
himself in an old shabby suit, with a 
battered hat pulled down over his eyes, 
and take long walks of fifteen or twenty 
miles into the country. If it rained, so 
much the better. I have no doubt that 


many a farmer’s wife unchained the 
dogs and locked the door when she saw 
Gordon slouching past, an old black 
pipe between his teeth, and his hands 
rammed down into his pockets. 

Ethel had very decided ideas about 
the people one could know and the peo- 
ple who were outside the pale. Gor- 
don found everybody interesting. He 
was chummy with all sorts of people, 
policemen and peddlers and city mis- 
sionaries and pickpockets. He was al- 
ways scandalizing Ethel by shouting a 
greeting to some disreputable acquaint- 
ance, and he seemed to find her rigid 
social code extremely amusing. I sup- 
pose each fully expected to convert the 
other after marriage, that being a very © 
common delusion with engaged couples. 

Gordon had never taken any notice’ 
of me till after the engagement was an- 
nounced. There was no reason why he 
should. I was the poor relation in the 
house, a Cinderella without any fairy 
godmother. But after the affair was 
settled he became very kind and cous- 
inly, which I could see was rather an- 
noying to Ethel. I don’t mean to im- 
ply anything so absurd as that she was 
jealous of me, but she had a theory that 
I needed to be kept in my place. Gor- 
don’s way of treating me as though I 
were really a member of the family 
did not suit her at all, though she said 
very little. I suppose a change in his 


attitude was one of the reforms she 
expected to institute after their mar- 
riage. 

The day for the wedding had not 
been set, but I was embroidering un- 

















derwear, and hemstitching table linen in 
all my spare time, when the Hibbs mur- 
der changed everything. Gordon and 
Ethel had been for a drive out in the 
country that afternoon, and were com- 
ing back in time for dinner. I had taken 
considerable pains with the salad and 
dessert, for our cook, Chloe, though a 
wonder as far as substantials went, was 
a broken reed when it came to the dain- 
ties of the meal. I was in the dining 
room when the car stopped before the 
house, and I remember thinking how 
attractive the table looked, and hoping 
Gordon would like my salad. 

There was an evening paper on the 
table in the library, and, manlike, Gor- 
don made for it the moment he entered 
the room. He must have enjoyed his 
drive, for his face, as he greeted me, 
had something more than his usual 
pleasant smile. And queerly enough, 
that smile lingered when he had gone 
a chalky white, like the frozen smile 
on a dead face. 

I saw in an instant that something 
was terribly wrong, but it was not till 
he made a queer choking sound that 
Ethel looked around. They had come 
in a little late and she was not going 
to change her dress before dinner, but 
she stood in front of the mirror smooth- 
ing and patting her hair. At that 
strange ominous sound, she turned 
sharply and uttered a little cry. No 
wonder. He looked as if he were 
dying. 

“What is it, Gordon?” I gasped out. 


‘TI suppose it was presumptuous of me, 


but I was not caring at the moment 
what Ethel was likely to think. 

He answered my question, though 
without looking in my direction. In- 
deed I do not think he realized I had 
spoken. 

“Mae dead! 
It’s hideous. 


Little Mae murdered! 
It’s incredible.” 


I have said before that I did not like 
my cousin Ethel, but at the look which 
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crossed her face at this moment I al-- 
most felt that I hated her. 

“Mae?” she repeated sharply. “What 
are you talking about, Gordon? And 
I can’t see any reason for your making 
such an exhibition of yourself.” 

Gordon paid as little attention to 
her as he had to me. He was staring 
intently at the pictured face on the sheet 
before him, under the glaring head- 
lines. I was some distance away, but 
I had no difficulty in feading them. 
“Mysterious Murder. Body of Pretty 
Stenographer Found in Ravine.” 

When at last Gordon let the paper 
fall, he moved toward the door. “I 
must find McGowan,” he said. 

Ethel came up to him imperiously. 
“You seem to be forgetting, Gordon, 
that you have a dinner engagement.” 

He looked at her blankly for a mo- 
ment; then with a visible effort he 
pulled himself together. 

“T’m afraid I am forgetting my man- 
ners. But my friend McGowan is in 
terrible trouble. He was engaged to 
this girl who was found murdered.” 

“Tt’s very shocking, I’m sure,” re- 
plied Ethel coldly. I could see that 
she felt that people who were so ill 
bred as to get themselves murdered 
were not to the sort of acquaintances 
to acknowledge. “But I can’t see that 
this excuses you for breaking an en- 
gagement with me, as if I didn’t matter 
at all.” 

Gordon’s jaw drooped. He must 
for the moment have had a staggering 
realization of that colossal selfishness 
of hers. Ethel was the sort of girl who 
finds disquieting a railway accident with 
a score of people killed, chiefly because 
it is the occasion of her being half an 
hour late to an engagement. I do not 
know that she was cruel, but it is cer- 
tain that she interpreted all the events 
of life, little and big, as they related 
to herself. I saved the situation by 
saying: “You'll have to eat somewhere, 
Gordon, and dinner is just ready.” 
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He looked at me, and to my sur- 
prise, smiled faintly, and I saw he had 
surrendered. The maid came just then 
to announce dinner, and we went out to 
the dining room. It was a good din- 
ner, but we were a sorry company. 
Ethel was sulky, and Gordon preoccu- 
pied. Aunt Margaret had long since 
accepted her role as Ethel’s mother, 
and never had anything to say. I 
talked a little for the sake of keeping 
up appearances, but I knew nobody 
was listening, and I did not take pains 
to do it well. And soon after dinner 
Gordon excused himself with the most 
punctilious politeness, and went to look 
up his unfortunate friend. 

He did not find him, however. The 
morning papers made us certain of 
that. The write-up had expanded into 
three columns, and I admit I read 
every word. The girl, Mae Hibbs, had 
been employed in a real-estate office, and 
had lived at a very respectable board- 
ing house on Barclay Street. Accord- 
ing to the landlady, Miss Hibbs was 
engaged to a young man named Mc- 
Gowan who took her out on an aver- 
age of three nights a week, and she 
showed the reporter McGowan’s pic- 
ture—more than one, indeed—in the 
room the murdered girl had occupied. 
McGowan was a familiar figure at the 
real-estate office, often calling for Miss 
Hibbs at the conclusion of her day’s 
work. 

On the night of Wednesday, the 
eighth, Miss Hibbs had not returned to 
the boarding house for dinner. She 
had told another stenographer that she 
was going to dinner with a man friend 
at one of the resorts. She had not 
mentioned McGowan’s name, but the 
girl had taken it for granted it was he. 

The proprietor of the River View 
Café gave the next installment of the 
story. For when Mae’s picture had ap- 
peared in the papers he had at once rec- 
ognized her as a girl who, in company 
with a young man, had taken dinner 
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at his place on Wednesday evening. 
The couple had attracted attention be- 
cause they were evidently quarreling. 
The man particularly had seemed in a 
bad humor, and the waiter who had 
served them had gathered that the girl 
was teasing him, by working on his 
jealousy. They had left the café about 
half past nine. That was Wednesday 
evening, and on Friday afternoon the 
body of the girl had been found hid- 
den under the underbrush at the bot- 
tom of a ravine running into the river. 
She had been assaulted and choked to 
death, the appearance of the body in- 
dicating that it had been dragged some 
distance. McGowan, who was also 
identified by the River View’s propri- 
etor as the man who had dined with | 
Mae Hibbs—from a photo the police 
showed him—had not been seen, either 
at his boarding house or place of busi- 
ness, since Wednesday. 

Gordon came in about noon. He 
looked shocking, and small wonder, 
for he had not been in bed since the 
night before, but had put in his time 
searching for McGowan. Ethel took 
him sharply to task. 

“T don’t see what business it is of 
yours,” she complained. “And if you’re 
not careful, your name will get into the 
papers in connection with this horrid 
affair. It’s perfectly plain, of course, 
that this McGowan is the murderer.” 

“No,” Gordon said quickly, “he is not 
the man.” 

He spoke with such assurance that 
Ethel looked impressed. “Who is, 
then?” 

“That is more than I can say.” 

“Oh, you simply mean that you won’t 
believe the evidence because the man is 
your friend. If he didn’t kill the girl, 
why doesn’t he come forward?” 

“T can’t answer that. He may be 
dead himself, for all I know. One thing 
is sure, McGowan never laid his hand 
on the girl he loved, to do her harm.” 

It could not have been a very tran- 

















quilizing interview for a tired man with 
his nerves taut. Characteristically, 
Ethel’s sole interest in the murder was 
as it concerned herself, and she felt ag- 
grieved that another matter occupied so 
much of Gordon’s thoughts. He stayed 
less than half an hour, and as he passed 
me in the hall on his way out, I said: 
“Do try to get some sleep to-day, Gor- 
don.” 

He looked at me with his kind smile. 
“What a worrier you are, Betty.” 

“I’m nothing of the sort,” I said, 
and the vehemence of my _ denial 
brought the tears to my eyes. “But 
you can’t do without food and sleep any 
better than any other man.” 

He gave my shoulder a pat. “I'll 
make up arrears,” he answered, “as 
soon as this is cleared up. But don’t 
bother your head about me, little 
cousin.” Before he had reached the 
door his smile had vanished, leaving 
his face very grave. 

The Sunday morning papers con- 
firmed Ethel’s suspicions. McGowan 
had been arrested in a speak-easy on 
the water front, too drunk to talk. But 
when he roused from his stupor, five 
or six hours later, and was shown his 
sweetheart’s picture, under the sensa- 
tional headlines of one of the dailies, 
he went all to pieces. “Mae’s dead!” 
he shrieked. ‘“Mae’s dead, and I killed 
her.” And then as if even in his be- 
fuddled state he realized that he was 
condemning himself, he relapsed into 
a sullen silence and refused to answer 
the simplest question. 

Ethel’s good humor was quite re- 
stored by the discovery that she was 
in the right, and she looked forward 
to Gordon’s arrival that she might tri- 
umph over him. But the day passed 
and Gordon did not come. At eleven 


o’clock that night, Ethel gave him up 
and went to bed-in a state of ill na- 
ture which made me thankful that I 
was only her cousin, not her husband. 

Monday went by without a word 
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from Gordon, but late in the afternoon, 
Mr. Harmon, his partner, called us on 
the telephone. It was I who answered. 

“Ts this Miss Coleman?” 

“I suppose you mean Miss Ethel 
Coleman. She is out at present. This 
is her cousin. Perhaps I could take 
the message.” 

“You'll do just as well, Miss Cole- 
man. I am Mr. Reid’s partner, Mr. 
Harmon. Can you tell me where to 
find him?” 

He must have interpreted my gasp 
of dismay correctly, for he hastened 
to add: “It’s nothing of especial im- 
portance, but he hasn’t been to the of- 
fice to-day.” 

I found my voice. “Oh, I’m afraid 
he’s home, sick. He was all tired out 
on Saturday.” 

“You haven’t seen him since Satur- 
day, then?” 

“No.” 

I stood with the receiver pressed to 
my ear. I could hear my heart thump- 
ing in the silence that was so ominously 
protracted. 

“Perhaps you had better not mention 
the matter to your cousin,’ said Mr. 
Harmon confidentially. “It might 
alarm her. But he has not been at his 
boarding house since Saturday after- 
noon.” 

“Forty-eight hours!” The alarm in 
my own voice annoyed me. It seemed 
to show a lack of faith in Gordon. I 
added quickly: “He’s looking up 
something connected with this murder, 
probably. He’s so wrought up about 
ity” 

“T never approved of his friendship 
for McGowan,” Mr. Harmon said 
very stiffiy, and I, too, stiffened at my 
end of the wire. ‘And now that he’s 
a confessed murderer r 

“Some people,” I said, without giv- 
ing him a chance to finish, “think that 
the time to stand by your friend is 
when he is in trouble.” 

I half expected him to be angry, but 











he only laughed. “I see Gordon has 
a champion in you,” he said. ‘Well, 
I dare say he’ll turn up to-night or to- 
morrow and make fun of us for being 
worried.” 

Of course it was impossible to keep 
the situation long from Ethel. She 
was very disagreeable all that evening, 
and in the morning she rose unusually 
early and called the office. Of course 
Mr. Harmon could give no informa- 
tion. By that time I could have done 
so, but E-did not. On the first deliv- 
ery that morning I had received a dis- 
reputable-looking missive, a soiled yel- 
low envelope, mailed from a_ small 
town some thirty miles northh My 
name and address were written in an 
awkward hand I did not recognize, but 
the enclosed message scrawled on a 
piece of wrapping paper was unmis- 
takably in Gordon’s writing. 

“Look after Colonel till I’m back. 
Burn this and say nothing.” 

Colonel was his dog, and a dog with- 
out a pedigree. No one who knew 
Gordon would have expected him to 
own a blooded animal. Colonel had 
frequently accompanied his master to 
the house in the days before the en- 
gagement, but since that important 
event, Ethel had discouraged his visits. 

I burned the scrap of paper, and 
after dispatching my morning duties, I 
set out for Gordon’s boarding house. 
It was a sunny day, and I felt unrea- 
sonably and outrageously cheerful. It 
was a relief to be assured that Gor- 
don was alive and well, though his 
strange disappearance was still a mys- 
tery. And I confess that my good 
spirits were partially due to the fact 
that he had selected me out of all his 
friends to confide in. My heart sang as 
I swung along, as though there were 
no such things as crime and wretched- 
ness in all the world. 

, Gordon’s choice of a boarding place 
was singularly characteristic. He 


lived with two ,old-maid sisters in re- 
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duced circumstances who felt it beneath 
their dignity to keep boarders, but ac- 
knowledged it an enormous relief to 
have a man in the house. The two 
had the appetites of birds and never 
gave him enough to eat, so that Gor- 
don was frequently obliged to stop at 
a restaurant and supplement his din- 
ner by a steak before calling on Ethel. 
He had told about it with delightful 
humor and seemed quite puzzled when 
Ethel asked him with considerable as- 
perity why he did not make a change. 

“Why, the poor old souls don’t go 
asleep till morning if I’m away for a 
night. They put a lot of trust in me.” 

I had never seen Miss Sally, but I 
recognized her from Gordon’s descrip- 
tion the moment she opened the door. 
She wore a yellow wig under which 
her wrinkled face looked at least a hun- 
dred. 

I explained I was a friend of Mr. 
Reid’s, and, knowing that he was 
away, I thought she might be glad to 
have me take charge of his dog till 
his return. Miss Sally seized upon the 
suggestion thankfully. 

“He is a very fierce brute,” she said. 
“My sister and I have thrown food to 
him from the windows, but we wouldn’t 
dare go near him. Mr. Reid always 
feeds him himself. And when do you 
expect Mr. Reid to be back?” 

I answered truthfully that he had 
told me nothing as to that. 

“Excuse me, my dear,” Miss Sally 
said suddenly, “but are you the same 
young lady that came before?” 

“Came before?” I repeated rather 
stupidly, as all that was necessary was 
for me to say no. 


“Yes, on the night”—Miss Sally 
paused and_= shivered visibly—‘“the 


night of the murder,” she finished with 
an effort. 

I answered quickly ‘that I was not 
the young lady in question. 

“T hardly thought you could be,” said 
Miss Sally, “though she wore a dark 




















All I could see was the knot of 
I think it was yel- 


veil. 

hair in her neck, 

lower than- yours.” 
I suppose it was because the news- 


papers had made so much of Mae 
Hibbs’ wealth of yellow hair that I 
felt that disagreeable sensation of faint- 
ness. 

“Her voice didn’t sound like yours, 
either,’ Miss Sally went on. “But of 
course she was crying ‘ig 

“Crying!” I heard myself exclaim 
and wished at once I had not said it. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Miss Sally, 
nodding. “She seemed quite broken- 
hearted. I showed her into the draw- 
ing-room—I really think she would 
have gone upstairs to Mr. Reid’s room, 
but that wouldn’t have done, you know 
—and he came down. And after they 
had talked a while they went out to- 
gether. It was nearly eleven when 
she came, and very late when Mr. Reid 
returned, a little after two, I think. My 
sister and I never go to sleep till he 
is in. It’s such a comfort to have a 
man in the house these days when so 
many terrible things are “happening.” 

I said casually that Mr. Reid was 
always kind to any one in trouble, and 
went away with Colonel at my heels. 
We had become friends before Ethel 
had placed an interdict on his visits, 
and he welcomed me with rapture. I 
stopped at the butcher’s on my way 
home and the size of the bone I pur- 
chased was calculated to cement that 
friendship. 

I expected a bad half hour with Ethel 
when she discovered Colonel’s presence, 
and that expectation was not disap- 
pointed. It was not till the second day 
that he betrayed himself by barking 
at the postman. Ethel went to the 
rear window and recognized him at 
once. There was nothing left for me 
but to face the music. 

“Yes, it’s Gordon’s dog. I thought 
it was better for him to be here while 
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his master was away. Those old la- 
dies would have starved him to death.” 

Ethel said she could not have im- 
agined such presumption, which per- 
haps was justified under the circum- 
stances. That was only the beginning, 
however. She said considerably more 
before she had finished, and left me 
with a queer feeling of being bruised 
all over. Linguistically, Ethel was the 
heavyweight champion among my en- 
tire acquaintance. She could strike 
blows with the tongue that battered like 
a clenched fist. 

It must have been the last of the 
week when Mr. Neilson called: He 
was a rising young lawyer who had 
showed Ethel considerable attention be- 
fore Gordon came upon the scene, but 
had not entered the house for nearly a 
year. He asked for Mrs. Coleman in- 
stead of her daughter, and accordingly 
was ushered into the library where we 
all sat, Aunt Margaret trying to read, 
I embroidering Ethel’s lingerie, and 
Ethel devoting herself to being dis- 
agreeable. 

Ethel welcomed her former admirer 
with an effusiveness which, it was evi- 
dent, almost disconcerted him. There 
was a rather awkward pause while I 
concealed my sewing and pondered an 
excuse for escape. I was glad I had 
not found one when Mr. Neilson 
cleared his throat and spoke abruptly. 

“Mrs. Coleman,” he began, but with 
a wary eye on Ethel, “it has always 
been my custom to keep professional 
matters and friendship separate. But 
circumstances’’—his voice grew impres- 
sive, as if he were on the point of 
announcing a new and important dis- 
covery—“circumstances alter cases.” 

I have my share of curiosity, and I 
made up my mind not to leave the room 
till I was sent away. 

“T have been retained,” continued 
Mr. Neilson, twisting his very neat 
black mustache, ‘‘as counsel for a man 
named McGowan, accused of murder- 
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ing his sweetheart on the night of the 
eighth. You may have seen something 
about the case in the papers. It has 
attracted considerable attention.” 

Ethel pensively admitted that she had 
noticed the headlines, though she had 
not read anything further. “It seems 
such a horrid affair,” she ended, with 
a little shiver. Meanwhile I was de- 
ciding that if they sent me away, I 
would slip into the next room and 
glean all I could by deliberate eaves- 
dropping. 

“Motives of friendship,” said Mr. 
Neilson, still making a pretense of ad- 
dressing my aunt, but watching for 
the effect of his words on Ethel, ‘‘have 
led me to disregard a fixed principle 
regarding professional secrets. I am 
afraid you are going to be dragged into 
an unfortunate publicity in connection 
with this affair.” 

“Good heavens!” 
heart-wrung tones. He looked at her 
very sympathetically. Until that mo- 
ment I had never supposed his admira- 
tion for Ethel more than a superficial 
emotion. I realized now that he had 
been hard hit. 

“JT am quite certain,” said Mr. Neil- 
son, “that I can rely absolutely on the 
discretion of this little group.” He 
glanced at me and I[ thought my time 
had come. But I did him an injus- 
tice, for he only said: 

“Miss Betty is one of the family.” 

“Oh, yes, Betty is perfectly reliable,” 
acknowledged Ethel, with the air of be- 
ing determined to give the devil his due. 

Mr. Neilson crossed his knee, show- 
ing immaculate hose. “In spite of the 
reputed confession of my client,” he 
said, “I believe him to be innocent. It 
is true that when he learned that the 
girl was dead he cried out that he had 
killed her, but that, he tells me, was 
because he realized that if they had 
not quarreled and separated she would 
have been alive and well. McGowan 


cried Ethel in 


says, and I believe him, that fifteen min- 
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utes after leaving the café, they parted. 
In his chagrin he went into a place 
near by and drank heavily, and that 
is the last he remembers till some hours 
after his arrest.” ; 

Ethel was evidently getting a little 





impatient over these details. “But you 
said * she hinted. 
“Immediately, Miss Ethel. The pa- 


pers have implied that the quarrel in 
the restaurant was over another ad- 
mirer of Miss Hibbs’. They were cor- 
rect, and the name of the man is Mr. 
Gordon Reid!” 

In the silence that followed I heard 
myself saying flatly that I didn’t believe 
it. Luckily for me they were all too 
interested to pay attention to my wild 
words. And now Mr. Neilson gave up 
all pretense of talking to my aunt, and 
addressed himself directly to Ethel. 

“T elicited the name from my client 
with great difficulty,” he said. “Me- 
Gowan is a friend of Mr. Reid’s, and 
now declares himself to have been un- 
reasonably jealous. He admits, how- 
ever, that Reid has been the occasion 
of a number of misunderstandings be- 
tween himself and Miss Hibbs, the 
young lady expressing an exaggerated 
admiration for her fiancé’s friend.” 

“Surely,” I put in, made bold by 
past immunity, “that wasn’t his fault.” 

Mr. Neilson looked toward me in- 
dulgently. I saw Ethel frowning, but 
the lawyer gave her no time to com- 
ment on my impulsive speech. 

“My natural thought,” he continued, 
speaking directly to me, doubtless as a 
result of my interruption, “was to see 
Mr. Reid and find out if he could 
throw any light on this mysterious af- 
fair. I went to his office, and his part- 
ner told me he was away. Not till I 
had pressed him for information as to 
Mr. Reid’s whereabouts did he ac- 
knowledge that he had no idea where 
to find him. He had not seen him 
since Saturday. At his boarding house 
I heard the same story. He had left 

















Saturday afternoon without suggest- 
ing that he would not return that night, 
and no word had come from him, I 
thought possibly that you——” 

He looked at Ethel, and she met his 
eyes with a look of sad dignity. 

“T am unable to give you any ‘in- 
formation, Mr. Neilson,” she said. “It 
is humiliating, but true. Gordon left 
without a word. And not a line from 
him has reached this house.” 

I could have told her better, but I 
did not. I sat with my lips pressed 
together for fear an indiscreet excla- 
mation should escape me. 

“An incident of importance, consid- 
ering subsequent developments,” con- 
tinued Mr. Neilson, regarding Ethel 
with a sympathy that was almost ten- 
der, “is that on the night of the mur- 
der Reid was visited at his boarding 
house by a young woman _ heavily 
veiled.” 

Oh, Miss Sally, with your mummy 
face under your yellow wig, what mis- 
chief had you wrought! I dug my nails 
into my hands to keep from crying 
out. 

“At half past nine,” continued Mr. 
Neilson, “McGowan and Miss Hibbs 
parted in anger, after having quarreled 
over Reid. At eleven o’clock, which 
would just about give Miss Hibbs time 
to get from the river resort to the north 
end of the city, if she took the street 
car, a young woman weeping bitterly 
presents herself at Reid’s house and 
asks for him. The Hibbs girl was in 
white, and so was Reid’s caller. Miss 
Springer, the owner of the house, was 
on the point of going to bed when the 
bell rang and the consciousness of the 
deficiencies of her own toilet made her 
less observant than she would other- 
wise have been. But she distinctly re- 


members the young woman’s coil of 
yellow hair.” 

I remarked rather offensively that 
while the supply of peroxide held out, 
golden blondes were not likely to be- 
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come uncommon. And then Ethel 
asked, with an air of angelic patience, 
if I would mind not interrupting. 

By this time Mr. Neilson had the 
manner of one who is frankly making 


love. The presence of Aunt Margaret 
and myself, together with his own 


sense of decency, failed to restrain 
him. 

“So the situation stands,” he said. 
“While, strictly speaking, there is no 
evidence against Mr. Reid as yet, this 
mysterious call from a young woman 
late at night, together with his more- 
mysterious absence, without a word of 
explanation to his fiancée, gives ground 
for looking into his connection with the 
case. Another interesting phase of the 
matter is that on Tuesday last, a sec- 
ond young woman of extremely at- 
tractive appearance, so Miss Springer 
informs me, called at the house and 
took away Reid’s dog.” 

“It was me,” I shouted, excitement 
rendering me indifferent both to gram- 
mar and to the fact that I was lay- 
ing claim to an undeserved compli- 
ment. Mr. Neilson reddened slightly 
in his surprise, but he looked at me 
harder than ever. “Of course you do 
not by any chance have any knowl- 
edge of Mr. Reid’s whereabouts.” 

“It would hardly be likely,” said 
Ethel, bridling. She added kindly: 
“Betty takes a great deal on herself 
sometimes.” 

“I haven’t the least idea where Mr. 
Reid is,” I exclaimed, seeing that the 
lawyer still awaited my reply. And 
indeed I hadn’t any idea of where he 
was just then. 

It was evident that Mr. Neilson had 
told all he had to tell, and soon after 
I made an excuse for leaving them 
and groped my way down to the ga- 
rage, where I had left Gordon’s dog. 
“Oh, Colonel,” I wailed, sitting down 
beside him, and putting my arm about 
his neck, “why doesn’t your master 


come back?” Colonel licked my 
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cheek and kept on licking it, as if he 
liked the flavor of tears. 

It was no doubt his professional in- 
terest which brought Mr. Neilson to 
our house five evenings out of the 
next seven. I gathered that he was 
investigating Gordon’s past with a 
thoroughness which made it certain 
that no misdemeanor would escape 
him. He had found enough to make 
him positive that Gordon had many 
acquaintances he would be better with- 
out, and that he was guilty of per- 
formances so fantastic as to suggest 
an unbalanced mind. And that was 
as near as a person like Mr. Neilson 
was likely to get in understanding a 
man like Gordon. Meanwhile Mr. 
Harmon was calling up every day, his 
earlier irritation changing to alarm as 
time went on without a word. “He’s 
met with foul play,” said Mr. Har- 
mon, “or gone crazy, or else pt 
was the alternative which he did not 
name that was most ominous. 

Friday afternoon Mr. Neilson pre- 
sented himself at the house. His calls 
hitherto had been made in the evening, 
and as Ethel’s complexion "was not 
ready for inspection when he arrived, 
I entertained him till she came down. 

“I’m afraid,” said Mr. Neilson, with 
every appearance of radiant satisfac- 
tion, “that I have bad news for your 
cousin.” 

I saw he could not keep it till Ethel 
presented herself, and waited breath- 
less. 

“T’m afraid,” he continued, in an ex- 
ultant voice, “that she has placed her 
affections on an unworthy object.” 

I was quite certain that if I told 
him what was in my mind he would 
not tell me what was in his, so I only 
swallowed. 

Mr. Neilson put his hand in his 
pocket and produced a package, which 
he opened. It contained one of the 
necklaces which were very popular that 
season, made of alternating blue and 


green beads, a showy affair. I looked 
at it in considerable perplexity. 

“This,” said Mr. Neilson, in his an- 
noyingly cheerful voice, “was worn by 
Mae Hibbs the night of her murder.” 

I eyed it in horror, 

“T found it,” Mr. Neilson continued, 
“in Reid’s room, in a small drawer of 
his writing desk. When I showed it 
to McGowan, the poor fellow went all 
to picces. Up to the present he has 
insisted that Reid was all right, but 
now he acknowledges that his jealousy 
of the man for the last six months 
has made his life a hell—to use his 
own strong expression,” added Mr. 
Neilson politely. 

I stood up shaking. “Do you mean 
to tell me that evidence of that sort 
would lead you to suspect a man like 
Gordon Reid, of—of a 

“The law, Miss Betty, deals with 
facts, not prejudices.” 

“Can you possibly suppose that any 
man would be such a fool as to com- 
mit a murder, and then leave a piece 
of incriminating evidence lying loose 
around his room?” 

“We are dealing now, my dear young 
lady, with criminal psychology, one of 
the most bafiling——” 

“Criminal nothing!” I said coarsely, 
and walked*out of the room. Ethel 
was just coming down, blooming as a 
rose. 

I did not care for any dinner that 
night, and I did not see Ethel till morn- 
ing. Then I was told that I would 
be alone for luncheon. I noticed that 
Ethel looked very smart as she went 
out, and then Aunt Margaret’s lids 
were slightly reddened, and I wondered 
what Ethel had been saying to her. 

They had hardly left the house when 
the postman rang and the maid brought 
up the mail. I left it lying on the ta- 
ble where she placed it. Nothing in- 
terested me less than letters. Then, as 
I glanced toward them, I saw-a dis- 
reputable envelope atop the pile, which 
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reminded me of one I had received 
before. I pounced upon it like a hawk, 
saw that it bore a city postmark, and 
that my own name was written below. 
I tore it open, my hands shaking un- 
controllably. This is what I read: 


Meet me to-night on the west bank of the 
river about nine o'clock. Leave the trolley 
car at Clayton’s boathouse and walk up- 
stream till you meet me. I will be waiting 
for you. Say nothing to anybody. 

Gorpon. 

If any name but Gordon’s had been 
signed to this communication I would 
have been indignant. The riverside 
after dark was hardly the region an 
unescorted female would choose for an 
evening stroll. And to make matters 
worse, Clayton’s boathouse was only 
about half a mile from the spot where 
Mae Hibbs’ body had been found, at 
the bottom of a ravine formerly a trib- 
utary of the river. But while it was 


evident that Gordon was asking me to 
do something highly improper, the cer- 


tainty that I would see him again in a 
few hours swallowed up all other 
thoughts. 

It was nearly three o’clock when 
Aunt Margaret appeared, and _ she 
seemed to have a bad case of pink-eye. 
She sat down on the sofa and burst 
into tears. “It’s all over,” she said. 

“Good heavens, aunt,” I cried. All 
I could think of was that Ethel had 
been accidentally killed, and I remem- 
bered, conscience-stricken, how I had 
hated her only that morning. 

Aunt Margaret continued to sob. 
“Who would be a mother?” she de- 
manded of the universe in general. 
“It’s all very well to say that instead 
of losing a daughter you have gained 
a son, but after a girl marries se 

“T haven’t the slightest idea what you 
are talking about,” I said, interrupting 
her. But of course I knew from the 
first word. Ethel, dreading the dis- 
agreeable publicity which would be 
hers as Gordon’s fiancée in case he was 
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charged with the murder of Mae Hibbs, 
had decided that the simplest way out 
was to marry some one else. She and 
Mr. Neilson had left for Atlantic City 
that afternoon, the professional en- 
gagements of the groom necessitating 
the shortest of wedding trips. 

They say it is bad luck to go back 
for something you have forgotten, but 
after leaving the house that night, I 
went back. The thing I had forgot- 
ten was in the drawer of my dressing 
table. It was a little revolver, very 
silvery and graceful, and really not 
looking out of place on a lady’s dress- 
ing table. But appearances are deceit- 
ful. It was not a toy, but an extremely 
businesslike little weapon, and I could 
fire at a target without shutting my 
eyes; quite an achievement for one of 
my sex. With this in the pocket of 
my coat I felt no qualms as I set out 
for the rendezvous Gordon had ap- 
pointed. I told Aunt Margaret as I 
left that I had my latchkey, and she 
was not to sit up for me. 

Clayton’s boathouse looked very 
cheerful when I left the trolley a few 
minutes before nine. As usual it was 
hung. with Chinese lanterns, and there 
were several couples just selecting their 
boats, and from the water came the 
splash of oars and the sound of fresh 
young voices. The moon was supposed 
to be full, but the sky was cloudy, so 
that for most of the time it was rather 
dark. I do not imagine that the young 
people taking boats at Clayton’s minded 
this as much as I did when I started 
to follow the path along the river. It 
was astonishing how soon the gay 
voices and the lights and the smell of 
the boatmen’s pipes were all left be- 
hind, and my way became lonely. The 
city, just at my back, seemed miles 
and miles away, and the night was full 
of strange sounds one never hears un- 
less one is alone—pipings and twitter- 
ings and croaks from the denizens of 
an invisible world. Fast as I walked, 
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my feet could not keep up with my 
hurrying heart. 

The cheering thought had just oc- 
curred to me that Gordon might have 
been prevented from keeping the ap- 
pointment he himself had made, when 
I heard a rustle in the underbrush on 
ahead, and a man’s figure emerged. 
The moon was under a cloud at the 
minute, but the man had such an air 
of having been watching for me that 
I had no doubt as to his identity. 
“Gordon!” I cried, hurrying forward. 

He moved to meet me and in an in- 
stant I saw my mistake. Gordon was 
a tall man, but this creature was mon- 
strous. As he towered up against the 
dark he looked a good seven feet. I 
halted, and when I tried to speak, my 
tongue felt thick and clumsy, so I ar- 
ticulated with difficulty. 

“Excuse me,” I said. “I was mis- 
taken. I took you for a friend.” 

The man came on. I could hear him 
breathing hard, and the sound made 
my flesh creep. “Keep back,” I cried 
sharply. 

He was close to me now, and his 
left hand caught my arm. “Don’t make 
any fuss, Pretty,” he warned me. “If 
you keep quiet, nobody’s going to hurt 
you.” 

My answer was to scream shrilly, 
and his fingers at once caught me by 
the throat. My free hand went down 
to the pocket where my revolver lay. 
It did not matter whether I kept my 
eyes open or shut, for with that grip 
on my throat the world had turned 
the color of ink. I thrust my weapon 
out blindly and fired twice. _ 

For an instant nothing happened. 
The thought crossed my mind that even 
if I had not hurt him, the sound of the 
shots might bring help. Then I felt 
the hold upon my throat relaxing, and 
the big brute took a step backward and 
went down on his knees, tried to rise, 
and then fell over, lying in a grotesque 
huddle. I stood panting, one hand 
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clutching my revolver, the other at my 
throat. I could still feel the grip of 
his heavy fingers. It seemed to me I 
should never swallow naturally again. 

There was a welcome sound in the 
stillness, the sound of men running. It 
was Gordon who came up first. I had 
been a little angry with him all through 
that nightmare of a walk, but I for- 
gave him when at the sight of me, with 
that horrible, sprawling figure at my 
feet, he cried aloud: 

“Betty, Betty! Good Lord, 
Betty. What have I done!” 

“T’m not hurt, Gordon,” I said.in a 
very faint voice indeed. “But I’m 
afraid I’ve killed somebody.” 

The moon came out at that minute, 
and shone full on the face of the man 
I had shot. He was not dead, but ly- 
ing in a strange calm, his eyes upon 
my face. With a sickening faintness 
I saw that his coarse shirt was dyed 
red. 

“Done for,” he said, as Gordon 
stooped over him. “An’ by a slip of 
a girl, Who'd have thought the little 
spitfire would have had a gun. T’other 
one was gritty, too, but she didn’t tote 
a gun.” 

The thing they call women’s intui- 
tion and which sometimes seems to 
me like a whisper from unseen watch- 
ers, came to my aid. I leaned over 
him, waving Gordon aside. “Who was 
theaother one?’ I demanded. 

He looked at me vaguely. “A slip 
o’ willow,” he grumbled. “I could ’a’ 
broken her neck an’ not half tried.” 

“Was the other one Mae Hibbs?” 

His wavering eyes came back to 
mine. A little trickle of blood came 
out of his sagging mouth and left its 
trail across his chin, 

“I’m done for,” he said. “I might 
as well own up. Mae Hibbs, that’s 
what the papers called her. I didn’t 
go to hurt her, but she scratched and 
bit, like a little she-devil, till she got 
my mad up.” 


it’s 




















The footsteps of running men 
sounded close at hand. Two police- 
men led the way and a crowd of men 
and boys followed at a discreet dis- 
tance. I faced about. 

“Officer,” I said, addressing the near- 
est policeman, “this man here has just 
acknowledged that he is the murderer 
of Mae Hibbs. I shot him as he was 
attacking me. I think it would be well 
to take his confession before you move 
him.” + 

The events in the next hour are 
rather vague in my mind, though I re- 
member the dying man’s saying faintly 
to the policeman who wrote down his 
deposition, “I wish it had been one of 
you boys. Makes a man feel cheap, 
being done for by a girl.” And the 
other thing which stands out vividly 
was the difficulty I had in persuading 
the officer not to arrest Gordon as an 
accomplice—his shabby clothes at once 
awakening suspicion—and their in- 
credulity when I assured them he was 
a friend of mine. But at the police 
station where I was obliged to go, for 
killing a man, it seems, is a serious 
matter, however richly he may deserve 
it, Gordon encountered one or two of 
his patrolmen cronies, and we were 
treated with the utmost courtesy and 
only detained a short time. Evidently 
Mr. Neilson had not confided his sus- 
picions of Gordon to the police. 

Gordon looked for a taxi as we left 
the station, but I insisted on walking. 
I wanted time. For it had fallen to 
my lot to tell him the horrible truth, 
that the girl to whom he had been en- 
gaged two weeks before now was the 
wife of another man. That the 
intolerable thing, that this hurt should 
I nerved myself for 
with 


was 


come through me. 
the ordeal by getting very angry 
him. 

“Gordon,” I cried, “everything 
a horrible tangle, and it is all 
fault. Why did you go away?” 


is in 
your 


He laughed a little sheepishly. “Tm 
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a fool, Betty, I’ll admit,” he said, “but 
I was following a clew.” 

“A clew?” 

“The Saturday I disappeared,” he 
explained, taking my hand and draw- 
ing it through his arm, “I was so tired 
out from worry and. loss of sleep, that 
I put on my tramp outfit and hit the 
road. After a walk of thirty miles 
you'll sleep, no matter who’s on trial 
for murder.” 

I nodded without interrupting, won- 
dering how he would have slept, had 
he himself been arrested for the mur- 
der of Mae Hibbs. 

“Late that afternoon I stumbled 
upon a tramp asleep in the bushes, and 
he woke up with a look of terrible 
fear on his face. After he’d taken me 
in, he drew a long breath. ‘I thought 
you was one of the boys with brass 
buttons, mate,’ he said. I sat down 
and divided my tobacco with him and 
we grew quite chummy, and I made 
up my mind to keep with him till I 
found out why he was in such fear 
of arrest.” 

“But why,” 
en’s name?” 

“Well, it wasn’t any common fear on 
his face, as he looked at me, and the 
Hibbs murder is the only crime of the 
sort that has been committed here for 
some time. I admit as it turned out 
I have proved myself no great detec- 
tive, but let me tell you, Betty, many 
a reputation is made by following just 
such a hunch.” 

I saw his pride was touched, but 


I burst out, “in Heay- 


there was no decrease in my severity. 
“Why didn’t you let us know—why 
didn’t you write to anybody—but me?” 

“You understand, my dear Betty, 
that I was passing myself off as a 
tramp, sticking to this chap like a leech, 
in hopes of finding out whether or not 
he was my man. Knights of the road 
don’t carry on a very extensive cor- 
respondence. I had a stamped envelope 
4n my pocket that had been sent me in 
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connection with some advertising 
scheme, and I used it for scrawling a 
line to you, when he was asleep.” 

“But why to me? Why not to 
Ethel?” I felt it would be easier to 
tell him what I must if I brought him 
to the point of realizing that every- 
thing was his fault. 

Gordon seemed a _ little uneasy. 
“Well, Ethel didn’t care for dogs, and 
I knew she wouldn’t have any sym- 
pathy with a stunt of this sort. And 
you're such a good sport, Betty. I 
suppose I will have a time smoothing 
Ethel down,” he added ruefully. 

My heart seemed to stand still. I 
wondered if this were the time to 
speak, but before I could make up my 
mind, he was off again. “I was pretty 
sure I was following on the right clew, 
when all at once Pete doubled on his 
tracks and started back to the city. 
Criminal psychology is a mysterious 
thing, Betty. The instinct of a crim- 
inal to revisit the scene of his 
crime——” 

“T don’t want to hear any more about 
criminal psychology,” I said crossly, re- 
membering Mr. Neilson. “But why 
did you ask me to meet you, instead 
of somebody else?” 

“T don’t know.” Again Gordon’s 
manner showed uncertainty. “I saw 
Pete had started to get good and drunk 
—various sources of supply are open 
to knights of the road—and I could 
leave him without danger of losing him, 
and I wanted to see you and know 
that everything was all right. If I’d 
written to Harmon or Ethel, they’d 
have made a terrible fuss, but I knew 
I could count on you.” He put his 
hand suddenly over mine as it lay on 
his arm. “If harm had come to you,” 
he said in a voice I hardly knew, “I 
should have killed myself.” 

In order to keep from breaking down 
hopelessly, I had to change the sub- 
ject in haste. “Who was the woman,” 





I challenged him sternly, “who came 
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to your rooms the night of the mur- 
der?” 

“The woman! What woman? What 
the devil are you talking about, Betty?” 

“She was crying and she wore a 
thick, dark veil, and she had golden 
hair like—Mae Hibbs.” 

He looked at me keenly through the 
dark. I noticed he was breathing a 
little faster. 

“You do know a lot, don’t you? Miss 
Sally must have been letting you into 
all the family history.” 

“You didn’t imagine,” I sputtered, 
“that a man could drop out of sight 
without a word to those he loved best, 
and have people take it as a matter of 
course.” Then I sobbed aloud, for the 
experiences of the evening had been 
unnerving. Gordon patted me reas- 
suringly and said something to the ef- 
fect that he had been a brute as well 
as a fool. 

“If you’ll stop crying, Betty, I’ll tell 
you who the lady was. A friend of 
mine—you don’t have to know his 
name, do you?—is a darned nice chap, 
when he lets booze alone, but every 
now and then he hits it up for fair. 
And that night he was worse than 
usual, and his wife came around for 
me. She was pretty badly broken up, 
poor girl, for he struck her and one 
eye was almost closed. I told him a 
thing or two next day, you bet.” 

“Gordon, did you know that Mc- 


’ 





Gowan was jealous of you? They 
quarreled about you that night.” 
He was silent for a moment. 


“Betty,” he said at last, “there wasn’t 
any more harm in Mae than a kitten, 
but she was an unconscionable little 
flirt, and a born tease, and she loved to 
get McGowan going by talking about 
other men. I give you my word, Betty, 
that was all.” His voice was grave 
and earnest as he spoke, and he seemed 
to make an effort to resume his for- 
mer buoyant manner as he added: 

















“Anything more that I can clear up to 
your ladyship’s satisfaction?” 

“One thing. How did the beads Mae 
Hibbs was wearing: the night she was 
killed happen to be in your room?” 

“Mae Hibbs’ beads in my room?” 

“Yes, in the drawer of your writ- 
ing desk. Blue and green, they were.” 

“Oh, I say!” He took a deep breath, 
“You have been rummaging.” 

“[ didn’t,” I burst out indignantly. 
“Tt was the lawyer, Mr. Neilson.” I 
felt it was high time Mr. Neilson was 
brought im 

Gordon gasped at this. “That fel- 
low, the cheek of it,” he muttered, and 
I prodded him by saying: “He showed 
them to McGowan and he identified 
them at once.” 

“He did, eh? Why, that looks 
I was getting Gordon to the point of 
realizing that he himself had been un- 
der suspicion, and though it was what 
I was trying to do, I shivered uncon- 
trolably. 

“Neilson is a bright fellow, [ 
guess,’ Gordon said at length. “It’s 
queer it didn’t occur to him that those 
beads weren’t unique.” 

“You mean——” 

“IT was with McGowan when he 
bought that necklace for Mae, and I 
liked it so well that I went back later 
and bought one just like it for Ethel. 
And after I’d got it home, I was afraid 
it was rather flashy for her style, so 
I dropped it into the drawer of my 
Betty, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
cry like that.” 

I was sobbing again at the though 
of what I must tell him soon. “Don’t 
walk so fast, Gordon,” I pleaded in a 
sort of terror lest we should reach the 
house before I had found the best way 
to prepare him for the terrible news. 
“T can’t walk so fast.” 

“Let me get a cab, poor little 
You're tired out.” 

“No, no!” T held tight to his arm 
to keep him from leaving me. “Oh, 


” 
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girl, 
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Gordon, you make it so plain now, but 
things looked very different a_ little 
while ago; your disappearing without a 
word, and a yellow-haired woman com- 
ing to your room the night of the mur- 
der, and Mae Hibbs’ beads in your 
writing desk re 





But it’s all cleared 
up now, Betty, and you know I’m in- 
nocent.” 

“I knew it all the time,” I blazed 
out. “IT knew it no matter what the 
evidence But Ethel i 

“Oh, yes, Ethel,” he said in a queer, 
changed voice. “I supposed Ethel 
would take it hard.” 


“Yes, yes, I see. 





Vas. 


“It’s worse than that, Gordon. 
worse than you can believe. I didn’t 
know it till it was too late, but Mr. 
Neilson—Mr. Neilson——” 


It’s 


“Neilson? Do you’ mean _ that 
he——” 
“They were married,” I gasped. 


“Married to-day. Oh, Gordon!” 

All my strength seemed to ooze out 
of me. I went limp and would have 
dropped had he not caught me, fling- 
ing out his arm. Then he put his other 
arm around me and held me close to 
him, my wobbly head down on his 
shoulder. I stood there a minute be- 
fore I realized that it was an unusual 
position for two people, seemingly out 
for a little stroll. 

“Oh, Gordon,’ I whispered, lifting 
my head, “I’m so sorry I should have 
been the one to tell you. It hurts me 
so to hurt you. I can’t bear it.” 

He pressed my head down where it 
had lain before, and kjssed the back 
of my neck. I felt it distinctly with- 
out quite believing it. And then he 
said in a most incredibly cheerful voice: 
“A fool for luck.” 

I did not say a word. I did 
move. I stood there in the dark with 
his arms around me, trying to make 
up my mind whether I had imagined 


not 


that kiss or not. 
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“When a man engages himself to a 
girl,” Gordon went on, “and finds out 
that he’s made a fearful mistake, the 
only honorable thing is to go ahead as 
if he hadn’t. And to think that by 
making a confounded ass of himself, 
he should have found the way out of 
the tangle. There’s no use talking. 
Sheer luck.” 

I still had nothing to say. But I was 
beginning to believe that kiss was real. 
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name on his lips, but never had it 
sounded as beautiful as it did now. 
“My dearest little Betty.” 

“Yes, Gordon,” I said softly. 

“It’s an outrageous thing to ask you 
at this moment, with your nerves all 
unstrung, but do you think you could 
ever reconcile yourself to taking Ethel’s 
leavings ?” 

“If by leavings you mean yourself, 
Gordon,” I answered, lifting my head, 





“Retty!” I had always loved my “I can.” 


THREE DISAPPEARANCES; THREE SKELETONS 


BeYs digging in the ground beside a livery stable in Maple Hill, Kansas, 

recently unearthed parts of a human skeleton and so gave to the police the 
first evidence of what may prove to be a series of sensational murders. Rufus 
King, former owner of the livery stable, has been arrested and indicted for the 
murder of Reuben Gutshall, whose remains have been identified. 

Gutshall, a twenty-year-old boy, disappeared about six years ago, after having 
been at King’s livery stable. The owner of the building came into possession of 
the youth’s horses and wagon, for which he declared he had paid one hundred and 
sixty dollars, Trouble over a girl was the reason given by Gutshall, according to 
King, for the young man’s departure. Later King claimed to have received a letter 
from the missing youth, and he gave to the boy’s family an address at which, he 
said, Gutshall could be reached. When the family wrote, however, their letters 
were returned by the post office. 

After the disappearance of John Woody, who was in the employ of King, 
and whose bones are believed to be those of a second skeleton unearthed near 
the stable, the same procedure took place. Trouble with a girl, followed by the 
sale of Woody’s belongings and his hasty departure from town; then, later, a 
letter from him to King, with an address that, when written to, failed to bring 
any response to anxious inquiries. 

A third skleton found is thought to be that of a middle-aged itinerant peddler 
of jewelry, whose name is not known, and who also dropped out of sight at Maple 
Hill. His stock was disposed of by King, who told the curious he had bought it. 
In the shallow grave that held this skeleton the police say they found pieces of 
cheap jewelry. 

While the livery man is held in jail the police are digging industriously about 
the stable for the accused man’s wife, who has not been seen or heard from for 
a long time. King says she left him and he does not know where she is. He 


also declares he is not guilty of the crime with which he is charged. 
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HE girl left Columbus Avenue 

to plunge into the silent side 

street in the upper Fifties 

where, drawing well into its 
cluttered shadows, she gave ear for 
sounds of pursuit. 

But all lay quiet. Into the street 
turned no rushing crowd led by the 
blue-coated patrolman who had an- 
swered the shrill blasts of the police 
whistle the jeweler had blown as she 
had slipped into the night. If pursuit 
there still was, her adroit trick of 
doubling on her own tracks had led 
the minion of the law with his im- 
promptu posse to the west and Colum- 
bus Circle, across which she had so 
artfully dodged. 

With a sigh of something not unlike 
relief, Maida Dean emerged from the 
shadows and made her way east. Sev- 
eral avenues she put behind her before 
a hard, sardonic smile sprang to her 
lips. It had all been so easy. For 
weeks the necklace in the Third Ave- 
nue jewelry-store window had dazzled 
her eyes and tormented her imagina- 
tion. Its 
dery platinum chain had given her no 
rest; the sight of it had caused her 
fingers to twitch and her eyes to nar- 
TOW. 

3ut to-night—to-night had known 
the fulfillment of all her maddest, wild- 
est dreams. The necklace was her own! 

Hardly an hour had passed since she 
had entered the store and asked to in- 
spect it. The jeweler had gotten it 
from the window. The time had been 


winking diamonds and spi- 
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gauged to a nicety. The minute she 
had entered the store her confederate, 
one Limpy Lou, had turned in a fire 
alarm. She had hardly set her eyes 
upon the necklace and felt it cold as 
ice between her fingers, when Limpy 
Lou had tossed the brick through the 
plate-glass windows of the shop, earn- 
ing his twenty-five dollars well, by con- 
juring up a confusion greater than any 
she had hoped for. In the midst of it 
she had made off with her plunder 
just as she had planned to. But only 
in the very nick of time. The jeweler 
had not lost his head. The fraction 
of a minute after she had slipped across 
the threshold of the store, the scream 
of his police whistle was heard even 
above the din of the turmoil of traffic 
on the avenue. 

Crossing another avenue and turn- 
ing sharply south, Maida listened once 
more. Still silence. She turned into 
a narrow, gloomy alley; an alley that 
bisected a stolid, grimy row of cheap 
tenements. She found herself won- 
dering if Limpy Lou had made good 
his own escape. There was no reason 
why he should not have, unless his bad 
leg had failed him in his hour of need. 

The alley ending abruptly, the girl 
faced three doors. One of these she 

passing into a small hallway, 
lighted only by a flickering gas 
jet, and dank with the odor of the 
cellar below. Into the hallway cascaded 
a flight of rickety wooden stairs, and 
up these stairs she climbed, a happy 
little song singing in her heart. 


opened, 
dingy, 
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On the third landing she halted, pro- 
duced a pass-key, unlatched a door, 
and passed into a small bedroom, low- 
ceiled and covered with a mangey car- 
pet through which, in places, the boards 
of the floor gaped. On one side of the 
room was a narrow, iron cot. Oppo- 
site it stood a painted bureau with a 
cracked and dust-clouded mirror. A 
gas light of no greater brilliancy than 
the one in the hallway below filled the 
room with dusky shadows. It was a 
squalid, poverty-stricken place at best; 
but to Maida, as she entered it, it 
seemed no different from the throne 
room in soom medieval castle. 

Closing, and shooting home the bolt 
on the door, Maida blocked the key- 
hole with a wad of paper, crossed the 
room, and opened the hand bag she 
carried, lifting out the necklace. Al- 
iowing it to slip like an irradiant snake 
to the darned counterpane of the bed, 
she stared down at it, drinking in its 
beauty, watching the flash and sparkle 
of its fifty blue-white eyes. 

So long had she dreamed of it that 
she touched it once or twice with her 
finger tips to make certain it was ac- 
tually before her—that it was her own. 
The smile her face wore, faded. A 
pity she had to dispose of it. This 
thought marred her brow with a frown. 
Obviously the best and safest way 
would be to break it up and sell the 
stones in small lots. The fences of 
the underworld would buy the smaller 
stones; with the larger she would in- 
vade Maiden Lane and the offices of 
those wholesalers who, when eager for 
a bargain, were not particular about 
learning the history of what she might 
offer. 

Suddenly she stiffened, hands flut- 
tering out and shielding her loot, eyes 
narrowing. Some one had slowly 


ascended the stairway and had paused 
before her door. 

With quiet swiftness she raised the 
edge of the mattress and in the aper- 


ture between the spring mesh and soiled 
ticking she placed the necklace and let 
the mattress drop, still listening, hardly 
breathing, ready to lift a hand and turn 
out the gas. 

Silently drawing on an _ ancient 
kimono over her shirtwaist and skirt, 
she stiffened again as a soft knock 
sounded against the panels of the door. 
Had the bloodhounds of the law picked 
up her trail; had she blundered in some 
way? 

Fhe knock sounded again, this time 
louder. Fastening the kimono at throat 
and waist, she moved soundlessly to 
the door, reaching it as words trickled 
through: 

“Maida—open the door. 
Limpy Lou.” 

With a breath of tense relief she 
swung the bolts and opened the door. 
The man who entered the room was 
undersized and weazened. He had a 
dark, malevolent face, and walked with 
a slouching limp. Under a low, pro- 
truding forehead crafty eyes were 
deeply sunken; a loose, rapacious 
mouth held a few snags of tobacco- 
stained teeth. 

The door closed behind him and he 
favored the girl with an admiring leer. 
“Got away clean!” he said. “Girlie, I 
gotta hand it to you—it was a neat 
job!” 

Uninvited, the intruder crossed to the 
single chair the room boasted and sank 
into it. 

“Why did you come here?” Maida 
demanded with a flash of anger. “I 
told you to keep away and to lie low 
for a couple of days, didn’t I?” 

Limpy Lou avoided her gaze and fin- 
gered a malformed nose. 

“Aw, don’t get on your ear, Maida. 
I’m gonna snatch a flop right away. 
What’s the use of pickin’ on me? If 
it hadn’t been for me you wouldn’t 
have got the stones.” 

Not his complaining whine so much 
as the truth of his statement caused 


It’s me, 
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the face of the giri to soften. After all 
if it had not been for the man’s assist- 
ance she would never have been able 
to swing clear with the swag. 

“What happened?” she asked curi- 
ously, in a milder tone. “How did you 
make your get-away?” 

Limpy Lou chuckled. “Nothin’ to 
it! After I turned in a call for the 
engines, I beat it up the elevated rail- 
way steps to the platform. The min- 
ute the hooksie come I dropped the 
brick I brung down into the jewelry- 
store window and grabbed a rattler. 
I rode down to Chatham Square, got 
off, and walked back. Maida, gimme a 
look at the sparklers!” 

The girl reflected rapidly. Had he 
some sinister motive for asking to see 
the pelf, or was it simply curiosity? 
At best he was only a cripple; rum- 
soaked, harmless. If he attempted any- 
thing she felt she was more than able 
to cope with the situation. Her young 
strength was twice as great as his— 
and her fully loaded automatic reposed 
in her bureau drawer. 

“Gimme a look at the stuff,” he 
pleaded; “just one look.” 

With a careless swing of her shoul- 
ders she flipped back the mattress and 
drew out the gleaming booty, handing 
it to him, smiling as the man’s eyes 
lighted and his gnarled hands ran 
caressingly over the stones. 

“Nice little thing, isn’t it?” she mur- 
mured. “Believe me I did two years in 
stir for lifting a bunch of junk not 
worth a single stone of the loop you're 
handling.” 

Limpy Lou ran the necklace from 
hand to hand. “Some stones!” he 
crooned under his breath. “Some 
sparklers !” 

Over and over he repeated the words, 
fondling the necklace gloatingly until 
the girl spoke sharply: ‘“That’s about 
enough of that. What are you trying 
to do—wear it out?” 
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Limpy Lou laughed. 

“Maida, I want to show you some- 
thing I bought outta the twenty-five 
you gave me. How is this for a bar- 
gain, hey?” 

With a swift, deft movement he drew 
something from the pocket ‘of his rag- 
ged coat and the girl found herself 
looking into the blue circle of a shiny, 
snub-nosed revolver. 

“T’ll keep this necklace,” Limpy Lou 
said briskly. “A swell skirt with your 
nerve and brains can grab plenty more. 
But what chance has a poor old crip- 
ple like me got? Maida, the minute 
you breezed with the necklace you were 
my prey—get that, my prey!’ 

Backing away he dropped the neck- 
lace in his pocket, solved the mysteries 
of the bolt on the door without turning 
or lowering his gun, kicked the door 
open, and—vanished. 

With a rattling gasp of rage and 
dismay, Maida tore off her kimono, 
jammed on her hat, and whisked the 
loaded automatic from the bureau 
drawer. 

In an instant she was out in the hall 
and down the stairs, temples pound- 
ing oddly, burning waves of insensate 
vehemence mounting to her brain at 
the thought of the ease and simplicity 
with which she had been tricked. 

Scarcely sixty seconds had elapsed 
since Limpy Lou had stuck her up, yet, 
as she came out into the alley, now 
painted with the pale fire of a rising 
moon, there was no sign of him. Hesi- 
tant, Maida understood she had blun- 
dered. [t was impossible for the crip 
ple to make rapid progress, yet he had 
escaped her. Obviously Limpy Lou 
had chosen the roof trap for his exit, 
or had hidden in the shadows as she 
passed him on her way down the stairs. 

For just a minute the girl stood mo- 
tionless, her rage ebbing away, to be 
replaced with a cool, deadly calm. 
Then with a click of her white teeth 
she made her way down the alley, an 
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idea shaping itself in the back of her 
mind. 

Out and into the street she hurried. 
The air had freshened; squadrons of 
stars trailed across a canopy of cloud- 
less sky; riding high among them, a 
gibbous moon had cleared the eastern 
horizon and shone with tinsel bright- 
ness. 

Carefully avoiding Third Avenue 
Maida turned north. If she worked fast 
all might yet not be lost. If Luck was 
good to her she might still retrieve what 
she had stolen and what in turn had 
been stolen from her. It was on the 
knees of the gods! 

With flying feet she put block after 
block behind her, coming at length upon 
a lighted building from which stole the 
sounds of syncopated dance music, the 
stamp of moving feet, and the drone of 
conversation. It was one of the nu- 
merous East Side social clubs. As 
Maida reached its gaudy portals, it was 
to observe the dance floor well filled 
and the soft-drink pavilion adjoining it 
thronged with the hot and thirsty. 

Skirting the dancers, she continued 
along the corridor she had set foot in, 
and traversed its length, to come upon 
a closed door which ended the passage. 
Upon this door she rapped with her 
knuckles, tapping out a brief code 
which unlatched the barricade and al- 
lowed her to enter an anteroom off of 
which was a long, brilliantly lighted 
compartment where stuss was being 
played, and where tired waiters in 
soiled aprons brought fiery libations 
to the huddle of players. 

The man who had answered Maida’s 
code was a tall, lank individual with 
a thatch of red hair, ice-cold blue eyes, 
and a wide mouth which, as he looked 
down at her, wore a grin. 

“Gee, kid, you’re a stranger if there 
ever was one! What brings you here? 
How’s tricks since I last lamped you 
—getting the green stuff, are you?” 

Maida nodded. “Some of it,” she 
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said. “Lefty, I came up to find out if 
Jake the Bat is here yet. You know 
who I mean—the little kike who runs 
the fence layout down on Rivington 
Street.” 

She ripped out the words without 
display of emotion, but inwardly she 
quivered: Upon the answer of the red- 
headed doortender hung the success or 
the failure of her plan. Jake the Bat 
was the man with whom Limpy Lou 
did business when he was fortunate 
enough to make a haul. She knew the 
cripple would not keep the necklace in 
his possession any length of time. His 
natural desire would be to turn it over 
at once, as all crooks do, and get what 
he could on it. Reasoning thus, and 
knowing the propensity of Jake the 
Bat for stuss, Maida’s plan was to in- 
tercept Limpy Lou while he still re- 
tained the necklace, and to recover it. 
Once it left his possession it was lost 
to her forever. 

“Jake’s inside,” the doorman told her, 
jerking a thumb over his shoulder, 
“Will I give him a rumble you’re 
here?” 

Quickly the girl shook her head. 
“No. I just wanted to know if he is 
here. Limpy Lou hasn’t showed up 
yet, has he?” 

The man with the red hair laughed. 

“You're an inquisitive little moll, 
ain’t you? No, Limpy hasn’t stuck his 
busted beak in here to-night. Now, see- 
in’ I’ve answered all your questions, 
suppose you answer one of mine. How 
about splitting a quart of the grape 
for the sake of friendship?” 

Maida smiled. ‘Much obliged, but 
I can’t wait,” she said. “I’ve got to 
take the air. Got a date that can’t 
grow stale.” 

He opened the door with a show of 
reluctance. 

“Shall I tell Limpy Lou you were 
asking for him, kid?” 

Out in the corridor 
coldly. 


Maida laughed 














“Yes, sure—if you see him. But I 
don’t think you will—now!” 

With pulses beginning to beat ex- 
citedly she gained the street and looked 
south and west. No one was in sight. 
Switching her gaze she allowed it to 
rove over the buildings close at hand. 
The next step was to find a temporary 
refuge where she could await the com- 
ing of Limpy Lou. After an interval 
she selected the dark vestibule of a 
silent tool warehouse two doors below 
the resounding social club. 

Into this vestibule she crept—to wait. 

It was high chance at best—the in- 
spiration of a minute. She had no 
way of definitely knowing Limpy Lou 
would endeavor to reach Jake the Bat. 
Only her knowledge of crook life and 
crook habit told her what the cripple 
would be most likely to do. If she 
failed it would be only because Limpy 
Lou did not run true to form. 

Ten minutes dragged their weary 
length. Would Fortune, the jade, jilt 
her after having been so kind to her? 
Were her dreams, after all, to be noth- 
ing save vain, empty things? 

She asked herself the questions for 
the hundredth time when, of a sud- 
den, her heart took a quick jump; her 
watchful eyes fastened upon the ap- 
proaching figure of a limping man— 
a man she recognized at sight as Limpy 
Lou! 

Realizing she must employ every 
clever artifice known to her, Maida 
dipped a hand into her bag, closed her 
fingers about the butt of the automatic, 
and like a shadow on ghost feet, crept 
out from her place of concealment. 
She had marked down a large, shadow- 
drapped keg just a step from the vesti- 
bule, and behind this keg she crouched 
with drawn automatic as Limpy Lou 
shuffled nearer. 

Timing his footsteps with subtle ac- 
curacy, Maida arose at the precise in- 
stant he drew abreast of the keg, 
plunged the mouth of the revolver into 
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the pit of the cripple’s stomach, and 
spoke harshly: 

“Into the vestibule, you snake, and if 
you pipe a murmur I'll scatter you!” 

As if stunned Limpy Lou complied 
with her order, backing fearfully into 
the dark entryway, hands held stiffly 
out from his sides as the relentless, cold 
nose of the automatic prodded him 
backward. 

Chuckling, but without amusement, 
Maida frisked him with her free hand, 
snapping out the revolver that had cost 
her the necklace an hour before, lift- 
ing out the stones themselves, darting 
a venomous look at the cringing figure 
before her. 

“The minute you made the swipe,” 
she said in cold, level tones, “you were 
my prey—get that, my prey! And now, 
you rat, let me slip you a buzz. Come 
near me again or open your face and 
I'll fix you so your bum leg will never 
bother you again!” 

Turning a contemptuous back upon 
him she moved quickly from the build- 
ing and stepped into the street. Two 
blocks south she tossed the cripple’s re- 
volver into a deep areaway, continuing 
on her course, feeling a satisfaction 
deeper than even that which she had 
known when she had slipped out of 
the Third Avenue jewelry store. 

When she reached the alley bisect- 
ing the dingy tenements, her face wore 
a sober look. Circumstance had ren- 
dered her upstairs room dangerous. 
She had no way of telling when Limpy 
Lou would seek the revenge she knew 
he would attempt to get after he had 
hoisted into him several hookers of the 
live-wire whisky he drank. Safety, for 
her, lay in immediate flight. She would 
gather together what few personal ar- 
ticles were hers and quit the neighbor- 
hood at once. 

Mounting the stairs, she experienced 
for the first time the reaction of over- 
wrought nerves; suddenly she felt very 
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weary as she came to her landing and 
opened the door. 

As she stepped across the threshold 
her arms were caught in an iron grip, 
forced down and back, then bent 
smartly up again as something cold 
twisted about her wrists; there fol- 
lowed a sharp, metallic click. 

The red haze clearing from before 
her eyes, Maida looked into the face 
of a man who, standing slightly aside, 
was considering her with a look in 
which was blended both triumph and 
pity; a man she recognized at once 
as a headquarters detective. 

“Too bad, Dean,” the man said. “I 
thought you were going straight when 
you got out of the pen. It seems your 
two years didn’t change you any. 
You're still up to the old tricks, I see.” 

She said nothing, lips drawing back 
over her teeth, face mirroring all the 
hate, rage, and dull despair that flamed 
within her. 

“What’s the charge?” 

The man smiled faintly, as if the 
question amused him. 

“Jewelry-store swipe over on Third 
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Avenue. While you were looking at 
the sparklers you laid your hands on 
the glass counter in the store. The 
jewelry shopkeeper had cleaned it just 
a minute before you came in, and your 
finger prints stood out like a lighthouse 
in a fog. I thought it was you from 
the description I was given, but I 
wanted to make certain. I had the 
prints photographed, and I matched 
them up within forty minutes after you 
had breezed with the stones. The sec- 
ond I compared them I knew I was 
right—and you were my prey, Maida, 
my prey! A stool pigeon handed me 
your address and I dropped in to wait 
and see——-” 

Opening the door he piloted her out 
onto the landing. 

“How did you know I hadn’t blown?” 
she asked dully, as they commenced a 
descent of the stairs together. 

The detective laughed softly. 

“T didn’t, but I thought I’d take a 
chance and stick around. You see, you 
left the gas burning in your room, and 
that made me pretty sure you intended 
to return!” 














——— 





GUARD'S POSITION DANGEROUS 


7 HAT the near future holds the possibility of the escape of convicts in large 

numbers from the prisons in which they are held, is the prediction of a 
man who recently spent several months in the Tombs in New York. He says that 
not only in the Tombs, but also in most other jails and prisons in the country there 
are too few guards, and they have to work such long hours that at times they are 
so tired that they would be almost helpless before a sudden concerted rising of 
the inmates. 

In support of this statement there have been several attempts recently— 
some of them successful—of prisoners working together to escape from con- 
finement. In the Queens County Jail, Long Island City, New York, two men oc- 
cupying cells on the second tier of the jail, each sawed through an iron bar in 
the cells they occupied, dropped to the ground in the jail enclosure, and then 
scaled the outside wall and escapetl. At the Connecticut Reformatory, at Cheshire, 
four inmates, while working with a gang of sixty convicts outside the institution’s 
walls, suddenly made a dash for freedom. Two of them were wounded and cap- 
tured by the three guards who were in charge of the big gang of men. The 
other two escaped. One hesitates to think what would have been the fate of the 
guards if all the convicts had attacked them. 











On the Giant, 
road 


& Roy Vickers’ 


Author of ‘‘The Long Arm,’’ etc. 


HE moon of a perfect sum- 

mer’s night had just risen 

over the sea, and the three 

friends were enjoying their 
after-dinner cigars on the veranda of 
the best hotel in the flourishing little 
seaside town. 

“I was reading a detective yarn this 
afternoon,” said Bissett languidly. “It 
was very poor stuff, in my opinion. 
The first suspect was a blind any one 
could see through, and there were three 
or four possible criminals. Picked the 
least likely and the whole mystery was 
solved.” 

“Quite right!” agreed Brierly. “I 
read that story, too, I guess—from your 
description. But a worse one is that 
in which the author cheats you by drag- 
ging in somebody at the last minute.” 

For a moment there was silence, and 
then Knowles, the doctor, who alone 
vas a resident of the seaside resort, 
and who sat facing the other two, spoke. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said, with a 
touch of amusement in his voice. “TI 
am no author, but I bet you two fel- 
lows that I can tell you a real-life crime 
mystery story which neither of you can 
solve. Your formula, Bissett, of choos- 
ing the most unlikely won’t help you in 
the least. And as for you, Brierly, I'll 
undertake not to cheat; the solution of 
the mystery shall be in the telling.” 

“It’s a sporting offer, anyhow,” said 
Bissett. I’m on if the bet is not too 
high for me.” 


Brierly assented also, the stakes were 
agreed upon, and Knowles commenced. 
His opening gave them a surprise. 


The scene of my murder mystery is 
laid over there, on the big promontory 
a mile or more in length, that juts from 
the mainland into the sea. And as the 
moon gives a pretty good light to-night 
I recommend you to study the Giant’s 
Head, as we call it here, before I start. 
You can see all that is essential from 
here. Observe that, although it is now 
low tide, two-thirds of the cape is 
washed by the sea. That thing that 
looks like a shed from here is, as you 
probably know, a small hotel. That 
will give you some idea of the size of 
the headland. 

The top of the Head, where the ho- 
tel is, is flat and fairly regular. As 
you see, there are no trees, no bushes, 
even—nothing which would offer a 
place of concealment to the smallest 
man. Notice particularly that the sides 
of the Giant’s Head are precipitous, ex- 
cept at the sea end. It would be im- 
possible, for example, to climb onto the 
cliff from the beach. The only way of 
getting to the hotel, except from the 
sea, is by that narrow winding roadway 
that leads straight up from the town 
and is walled in for safety—to protect 
the vacationists who come here in thou- 
sands during the summer. Halfway up 
that winding road, I might mention, is 
an old-fashioned toll gate. 
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If you have absorbed these prelim- 
inaries the scene for our drama is set. 
The action begins in my own home 
office at five minutes past ten one Sat- 
urday night last winter. 

I had just got rid of my last patient 
and was tidying up before knocking off 
work, when my ears caught the sound 
of hurrying footsteps outside. A mo- 
ment later there was a sharp knock on 
my door. 

Inwardly cursing my luck I opened 
the door. Sergeant Fellowes, of the lo- 
cal police, was on the threshold. By 
hissside was an elderly man, disheveled 
and agitated, whom I recognized as old 
Marples, the proprietor of the hotel at 
the Giant’s Head. 

“Doctor, I want you to come with me 
at once,” said the sergeant, who was 
a good deal more excited than these 
fellows generally allow themselve to be. 

“Why, what’s the matter, sergeant?” 
I asked. “Not a murder case, I hope?” 

“It’s murder, maybe, and more,” 
Marples broke in wildly. “Oh, hurry 
up, doctor, please.” 

“But where do you want me to go 
to?” I demanded. 

“To the Giant’s Hlead, doctor. We 
must use your car; there’s not another 
that I can lay hands on at a moment’s 
notice. It’s a shooting affair,” he 
added, as he saw me hastily throwing 
a few instruments into my bag. 

“My daughter telephoned be- 
gan Marples; but the rest of his sen- 
tence was lost as I hurried round to 
the shed in the garden where I kept 
my little two-seater. 

Sergeant Fellowes sat next to me, 
while old Marples stowed himself at 
the back. 

My curiosity, as you can imagine, 
vas pretty thoroughly aroused. I had 
caught old Marples’ disjointed refer- 
ence to his daughter. I knew that the 
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two of them lived alone in the little 
hotel during the unprofitable winter 
months; knew also that Ethel Marples 
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was reptited to be a beauty, though I 
had never set eyes on her. I insisted 
on Fellowes explaining matters. The 
explanation was shouted at me as we 
raced to the headland against a breeze 
getting stiffer every moment. It came 
to me in snatches. I give it to you as 
a coherent whole. is) 

“Mr. Marples came into the station 
for a chat,” began the sergeant, “same 
as he does every Saturday night when 
he comes into the town for his gro- 
ceries, we being old friends. He came 
in about a quarter to ten, and almost 
at once began telling me about some 
good luck that had just come his way. 
Visitors are mighty rare on the Giant’s 
Head in winter, and it seems that an 
elderly gentleman from Poston, named 
Barnaby, had come to stay at the ho- 
tel because his doctor had ordered him 
to get sea air. 

“All this took a little time, and the 
town clock was striking ten before Mr. 
Marples had finished. I remember it 
striking distinctly. As soon as the last 
note struck, the telephone bell on my 
desk started ringing. 

“T nodded to Mr. 
picked up the receiver. 

““Fello!’ says a woman’s voice all of 
a tremble. ‘Is that the police station? 
I want Sergeant Fellowes quick!’ 

“*That’s me, and I’m speaking! I 
said. ‘Isn’t that Ethel? Do you want 
to speak to your dad?’ 

“*No, no,’ she answered; ‘I want you 
to come here at once!’ 

“T could tell that something was the 
matter; and I was afraid she’d run 
away before I’d got the hang of it. 
Besides, she was speaking very softly, 
as if she didn’t want some one at her 
end to hear her. 

“What's the matter, Ethel? I asked. 

“Tt’s Mr. Barnaby. Oh, do come at 
once, Sergeant Fellowes! I’m terrified. 
A man has shot him. Oh, what shall 
I do? He’s dying. The man 

“That was all I could hear, and that’s 
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all I know about it. I telephoned to 
the tollgate keeper first to stop any one 
coming from the headland, left one of 
the constables in charge at the station 
house, and then came straight along to 
you. 

“Of ‘course, it might be hysteria or 
something, but she’s a_ well-balanced 
girl, and I'll be a lot happier when we 
get to the hotel. How will the car take 
the hill?” 

The car was, as a matter of fact, al- 
ready taking the hill, and taking it very 
badly. But then, as I said, she was a 
little two-seater ; she was carrying three 
big men; and the hill, as you can see, 
is pretty steep. 

Well, we had just got past the toll- 
gate, which is about one-third of the 
way, when the car broke down. It had 
taken us some seven or eight minutes to 
get there. That made the time about 
eighteen minutes past ten. 

Fellowes shouted to the toll-keeper 
to know if any one had passed. The 
man shouted back “No,” and the three 
of us continued our journey on foot. 

With a sort of walking run we hur- 
ried up that hill. It must have taken 
us about eight minutes to reach the top 
of the Head. And then, our anxiety 
conquering our fatigue, we began to 
run toward the hotel. 

I suppose we had got to within one 
hundred yards of the house when we 
all stopped. From the hotel came the 
unmistakable crack of a revolver. 

“Tf it’s my girl that’s fired that shot,” 
panted Marples, ‘‘she’s done it in self- 
defense. I left Her the old pistol.” 

We ran on harder than ever. A mo- 
ment later we burst into the lounging 
room of the little hotel. 

There was just the scene of disor- 
der we had expected to find—over- 
turned chairs and broken pottery; in 
addition, there was a strong smell of 
ether. Before we were in, Marples 
There 


bellowed his daughter’s name. 
was no reply. 
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“There you are, doctor!” cried the 
sergeant. He was pointing to some- 
thing on the floor on the other side of 
the table. I could just see the shoes. 

I hurried to where the sergeant in- 
I found an elderly man lying 
on the ground, a bullet wound in his 
forehead, from which blood was flow- 
ing. I think he died just as I bent over 
him. 

“We are too late,” I exclaimed; “he 
has just died! See, the blood has just 
ceased to flow from the wound. Any- 
how, I could not have saved him.” 

While the sergeant and I were thus 
employed, Marples, with thoughts only 
for his daughter, rushed into a little 
room’ that opened off the lounging 
room. An instant later we heard his 
voice. 

“Doctor, doctor!” he shouted. 
girl’s here. They’ve killed her!” 

We both sprang from the body of the 
man on the floor to the little room. 
Here a young girl was lying on her side 
upon the floor. A single glance was 
sufficient to tell me that she was alive. 

“She is not dead—she has been 
drugged,” I said. 

My eye traveled from her gently 
heaving bosom to a wad of cotton wool 
an inch or so from her face. 

“Look!” IT exclaimed as I snatched 
the wad and tossed it away. “Ether! 
There is not the slightest need to 
worry,” I told Marples. “Help me 
carry her into the lounging room, where 
there’s more air.” 

We picked her up and laid her on a 
sofa that stood against one side of the 
room. 

“T can’t tell how soon she will be con- 
scious,” I said in answer to an anxious 
question from Marples. “It depends 
how much of that stuff she has had.” 

The sergeant meanwhile had returned 
to the dead man. As there was nothing 
I could do for the girl I joined him. I 
raised the head and made a rough ex- 
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amination of the wound. We both no- 
ticed that the face was discolored. 

“The pistol must have been dis- 
charged within a few inches of his 
face,” remarked the sergeant. 

“And the bullet must have gone 
straight to the brain,” I said. “The poor 
fellow couldn’t have lived more than a 
minute or so. Look, the bullet has gone 
clean through his head.” 

“One moment, doctor!’’ said the ser- 
geant. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“You'll pardon me saying so, I’m 
sure,” he went on diffidently, “but you 
must have made a little mistake there. 
When we first saw him you said he had 
just that moment died. Now you say 
that he couldn’t have lived more than 
a minute or so after being shot.” 

“And both those statements are, in 
my opinion, perfectly correct,” said I. 

“But-look here,” returned Fellowes, 
“we know that this man was shot be- 
fore ten o’clock. Miss Marples tele- 
phoned me at ten o’clock exactly say- 
ing he was already shot. There’s no 
getting over that. According to what 
you say now, he must have been dead 
a minute later. Yet we know he only 
died as we came in a few minutes ago. 
It is now,” he added, glancing at the 
clock, “nearly twenty to eleven, a dif- 
ference of forty minutes.” 

I was puzzled. I knew I was right 
in both statements. The rawest student 
could not have been mistaken. I beck- 
oned to Marples. 

“Ts this Mr. Barnaby?” I asked, in- 
dicating the body. “The man who came 
to stay here?” 

“Yes, that’s him all right,” replied 
Marples. 

The police sergeant looked at me. I 
met his glance with frank bewilderment. 
I think he realized then that I knew I 
was not mistaken. 

“If this man had been slowly dying 
since ten o’clock,” T said, “he would cer- 
tainly have bled to death. But, as you 


see, there is very little blood indeed. 
Moreover, the fact that there was still 
a slight flow of blood when we came in 
proves that he was not quite dead. 
That’s the medical side of it anyhow.” 

“Ah, but wait a minute!” said the 
sergeant, his face clearing. “He may 
have been shot twice—the first time at 
ten o'clock, and again just before we 
came in.” 

It seemed the only reasonable ex- 
planation, 

“Tf you will help me move the body 
to another room,” I said, “I will soon 
discover whether there is another 
wound.” 

My task was of the simplest. At the 
end of three or four minutes I was able 
to state that there was no other wound 
of any kind on the body. I reported 
my discovery to the sergeant. 

“Then I may take it, doctor,” he said, 
“that you are absolutely positive that 
the man was killed by the shot we 
heard outside?” 

“IT am absolutely positive,” I cor- 
rected, “that he must have been shot 
within two minutes of our arrival here.” 

Marples turned on me with sudden 
indignation, 

“Oh, you’re dead sure of that, are 
you, Doctor Knowles?” he said. “Then 
maybe you'll explain how my daughter 
came to be ringing up and talking about 
a murder half an hour before it was 
committed ?” 

That, in a nutshell, was the problem 
that confronted us. I could not solve 
it. I glanced helplessly at Sergeant Fel- 
lowes. 

“There’s no reason to get flustered, 
Tom,” he said pacifically. “We'll sift 
it all out pretty soon. We can’t do much 
until Ethel is ready to talk to us.” 

His words turned my attention to the 
girl, who was already showing signs of 
returning consciousness. I started the 
usual methods of assisting the return. 
While I was thus engaged, Fellowes was 
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making a careful examination of the 
room. 

Marples watched the police officer 
with growing mistrust. I could see 
quite well what was going on in his 
mind. He was thinking that Fellowes 
had entered his house, not as a friend 
but as a representative of the law. I 
think that at this point the thoughts of 
all three of us were beginning to con- 
centrate on an anxious hope that the 
still unconscious girl would be able to 
give some satisfactory explanation of 
the astounding discrepancy we had dis- 
covered, 

The girl opened her eyes, but closed 
them again. I gave her a little brandy. 

“She'll be all right in a minute now,” 
I said. “If you don’t mind, sergeant, 
I would like you to keep out of sight 
just at first. Your uniform may 
frighten her.” 

The sergeant nodded and made for 
the little room where the telephone was. 
In the doorway he turned, and when 
Marples’ back was toward him, beck- 
oned to me. 

“Slap her hands gently and talk to 
her,” I told Marples. “T’ll be back in 
a minute.” 

As I entered the little room Fellowes 
closed the door softly behind me. 

“Doctor, I don’t like the looks of 
this,” he said anxiously, “especially as I 
am what you might call a friend of the 
family.” 

“You mean you think the girl has had 
something to do with it?” I asked. “But 
she may be able to explain that tele- 
phone message. Besides,” I added, 
“don’t forget she was drugged when 
we found her.” 

“That’s just it,” he said. “Now look 
here, doctor, can you tell me this? How 
long would they have had to hold that 
ether under her nose before she dropped 
off ?” 

“It’s very difficult to answer,” I re- 
plied thoughtfully. “Individuals vary 
under ether. Some lose consciousness 
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almost at once—in a couple of minutes, 
say. Others might require five or six.” 

He considered my answer in silence. 
Through the door we could hear the 
voice of the girl speaking to her father. 

“We'd better go in,” I suggested. 

“Wait a few moments. Some lose 
consciousness almost at once, I think 
you said,” 

“Well?” 

“Well, it seems to me that if she 
happens to be one of that sort she might 
—remember, I only say might—she 
might have shot him herself when we 
heard that bang, and then rushed in 
here, laid herself down and put that 
stuff under her own nose, so we should 
find her properly drugged when we 
came in. You remember how we found 
her lying?” 

“That’s not absolutely impossible,” I 
replied doubtfully. “But in my opinion 
it’s very unlikely. It seems to me much 
more natural to suppose that the mur- 
derer drugged her while she was tele- 
phoning you, and left the ether by her 
to prevent her waking up. Only ag 

I broke off. A new thought had sud- 
denly struck me. If the girl had been 
breathing pure ether for something over 
half an hour she would almost certainly 
have been dead. In any case it would 
have been next to impossible for her to 
recover consciousness within twenty 
minutes, as she had done. 

“Only what, doctor ?” 

The sergeant was waiting for an an- 
swer. . But I was determined not to 
tell him of my sudden strong suspicion 
that the girl was not under ether be- 
tween ten o’clock and the time of our 
arrival. It would merely strengthen his 
conviction that she had shot Barnaby. 
T was saved from inventing an excuse 
by the voice of Marples calling us. 

Ethel Marples was sitting up on the 
sofa, her face slightly flushed from the 
effects of the ether. Hitherto I had 





not noticed her physical appearance; but 
now I was fully conscious of it. 


She 
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was as unlike her rugged father as pos- 
sible, and the rumor had done her less 
than justice in describing her as pretty. 
She was an almost classical type—blue, 
childlike eyes, regular features, golden 
hair. She had, too, a certain physical 
grace and a lack of embarrassment that 
were attractive. I asked her if she were 
feeling better. 

“Yes, thank you, doctor,” she an- 
swered. Then, turning to the sergeant: 
“Have you caught him, Sergeant Fel- 
lowes?” she demanded anxiously. 

“No, Ethel, but we shall,” replied the 
sergeant with professional confidence. 
“No one can leave the Head without our 
getting him.” 

“But the sea,” cried the girl, “he may 
have gone that way!” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” re- 
turned Fellowes. “I gave all the neces- 
sary orders at the station to summon aid. 
If any one tries to get away from here 
in a boat the police motor boat will be 
after him quick.” 

The excitement produced by the ether 
was rapidly wearing off. The girl 
dropped her face to her hands. 

“Oh, it was dreadful—dreadful!” she 
moaned. 

A strained silence fell. I knew that 
the sergeant was about to question her; 
and I knew, too, that he dreaded the 
task almost as much as I dreaded its 
possible outcome. 

“As soon as you’re feeling strong 
enough, Ethel,” he said, “I want you to 
tell me all about it. It may help us to 
catch the guilty man, you know,” he 
added. He said this, I was well aware, 
to make his words seem as impersonal 
as he could. 

“Give the girl time,” 
father. 

“T am all right now, father,” she said. 
“T would rather talk about it at once, 
while it is all fresh in my memory.” 


protested her 


She looked up and met the gaze of the’ 


sergeant squarely. “I will try to tell 


you everything exactly as it happened,” 
she said. 

She waited as if to collect her 
thoughts. 

“T think it must have been about half 
past nine when the man came,” she be- 
gan. “Father had been gone about half 
an hour. Mr. Barnaby was upstairs 
in his room, and I was in the scullery. 
I heard the outer door open. I hur- 
ried into the hall and found the man 
standing in the doorway. I can’t tell 
you what he was like except that he was 
unpleasant—and rather small. I was 
afraid of him from the start, though 
I don’t know why. 

“He said: ‘Good evening, miss; I 
think you have a man named Barnaby 
staying here. ‘What if we have? I 
said. As I told you, I didn’t like his 
looks. ‘Well, you might just tell him 
that Joe would like to speak to him for 
a minute; will you?’ he said. 

“T showed him to the lounging room 
and then went upstairs and knocked on 
Mr. Barnaby’s door. 

“*Toe would like to speak to you a 
minute,’ ” I said. 

“*Toe!’ he exclaimed, and looked at 
me very hard. Then he laughed—not 
a nice kind pf laugh—and followed me 
downstairs.” 

T was fascinated by the way the girl 
was telling her story. She seemed to 
be taking little notice of the three of 
us; she was looking straight in front 
of her with a strange air of detachment. 
It was as if she were visualizing the 
whole thing and describing what she 
saw. Her words had the ring of truth. 

“Mr. Barnaby came into the loung- 
ing room,” she went on. “ ‘So you’ve 
come here, have you?’ he said. ‘Well, 
you’ve wasted your fare from Boston, 
that’s all.’ 

“T didn’t hear any more until Mr. 
Barnaby asked me if I would let them 
have some coffee in the lounging room. 
When I brought it in they seemed to be 
more friendly. 
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“T had hardly got back to the scullery 
when I heard them quarreling. The 
quarreling got worse, and I was very 
frightened. I went back to the loung- 
ing room because I thought that Mr. 
Barnaby might stop quarreling when 
he saw me. As soon as I opened the 
door there was a flash and a bang and 
I saw Mr. Barnaby sort of crumple up 
and fall down.” 

The crucial point! I looked into the 
blue, childlike eyes. Was it possible to 
believe that they had seen murder? And 
yet I could doubt those eyes as readily 
as my certain medical knowledge. 

“I stood quite still for a moment, and 
the man stood still, too. There was no 
ery from Mr. Barnaby. Then I thought 
of the telephone, and seemed to pull 
myself together. I rushed into that 
little room there. Before I could lift 
the receiver I heard another’ bang. I 
don’t know whether the man was fir- 
ing at me or taking another shot at Mr. 
Barnaby to make sure. I think it must 
have been Mr. Barnaby, because he 
didn’t shoot again. Perhaps he had for- 
gotten me—he must have been dazed, 
knowing he’d just made himself a mur- 
derer. Central seemed a terribly long 
time getting the number. Then I talked 
to Sergeant Fellowes and told him. I 
was so upset that I didn’t think of what 
ymight be going on in the other room, 
and before I’d finished talking I felt 
some one catch hold of my head from 
behind and put some strong-smelling 
stuff over my face. It was that which 
sent me to sleep, and—and I’ve only 
just woke up.” 

There was the story complete—a 
story which we had very strong reasons 
for suspecting. I, at least, knew that 
the statement of the time of Barnaby’s 
death could not possibly be true. More- 
over, she had left herself no loophole. 

A strained silence fell. I wanted to 
ask her a question about the ether, but 
I refrained. To be honest, I was dread- 
fully afraid that I should succeed in 
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tripping her up. I knew that my silencé 
might defeat the ends of justice. But 
when I looked at that pitiful, dignified 
figure and had a fleeting vision of it 
standing at the bar, frankly I didn’t 
care about the ends of justice. 

“Now, look here, Ethel,” said the 
sergeant with conscious ponderousness, 
“IT want you to answer one or two ques- 
tions. Remember, I shall treat you, as 
if I had never known you in private 
life, as you might say. So be very care- 
ful how you answer them.” 

“All right, Sergeant Fellowes,” 
sented Ethel with a faint smile. 

“Well, to begin with, have you any 
idea how this got here?” 

As he spoke, the sergeant crossed the 
room and pointed with his foot to an 
old-fashioned revolver that lay on the 
floor. Neither Marples nor myself had 
noticed this. 

“No, sergeant. Father left it on the 
rack over the mantel.” 

The sergeant picked up the revolver 
gingerly and smelt the muzzle. 

“It’s been fired, you know,” he said. 
He examined the chambers. “One car- 
tridge has been fired.” 

I heard Marples catch his breath. I 
believe that in that moment he was con- 
vinced that his daughter had fired it. 

Suddenly Fellowes wheeled round 
and pointed at Ethel. 

“Did you fire it?” he asked sharply. 

“Mr. Fellowes!” cried the girl, the 
childlike eyes flashing indignation that 
I could have sworn was real. “Oh, you 
have no right to speak to me like that!” 

Marples sprang to his feet. 

“If you are trying to prove that my 
girl killed the man with that pistol, John 
Fellowes,” he almost shouted, “you can 
drop that line before you make a fool 
of yourself! The first cartridge was a 
blank. I loaded it myself, so I ought 
to know. And I'll swear to that, if 
you're going to bring it up against her.” 

“All right, Tom! All right!” replied 
Fellowes. “I’m not trying to prove any- 
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thing except the truth—and we’re bound 
to find that out sooner or later.” 

There was a quiet confidence in his 
voice that caused me a faint involuntary 
shudder. I think Marples felt like that, 
too. Ethel seemed to be indifferent now 
that her momentary indignation had 
passed away. 

Fellowes paced the room. Presently 
he stooped down and appeared to be 
trying to pick up something from the 
wooden floor. He was using his thumb- 
nail as a lever. 

“Do either of you know how the man 
Barnaby made his living?” he asked. 

Marples grunted a sullen negative. 

“He never told us anything about him- 
self,”” answered the girl calmly. 

“He may have been a diamond mer- 
chant,” said Fellowes. “Leastways, 
here’s an uncut diamond. Ordinary 
men don’t carry them about very often. 
Diamonds!” he repeated half to him- 
self. “Thatts what they killed him for 
—whoever did it.” 

The discovery seemed to carry us 
very little further. The sergeant con- 
tinued his investigations. I firmly be- 
lieve that he was more concerned to 
find something which would remove sus- 
picion from Ethel Marples than to track 
down the real murderer, for all the 
praise it would bring him. He began 
to examine the clothing of the dead 
man, which I had, of course, removed 
when looking for a second wound. 
Presently he beckoned to mé. 

As I approached him he raised the 
coat and held open its breast pocket. 
A strong smell of ether came from the 
pocket, and inside I could see the frag- 
ments of a glass bottle. 

“Might have broken the bottle when 
he fell down,” commented the sergeant 


in an undertone. “Anyhow, it seems to 
prove that he was carrying the stuff. 
Question is, did he administer it?” 

‘What could a presumably respect- 
able diamond merchant want with a bot- 
tle of ether?” I demanded. 


“Ah, that’s just it!” replied Fellowes 
enigmatically. 

In the side pocket the sergeant found 
an automatic pistol. He examined it 
and discovered that, as with the other, 
one cartridge had been fired. 

He was about to drop the coat when 
I called his attention to bloodstains on 
the sleeve and shoulder. 

“Yes, I noticed them at first,” he said. 
Then he ignored me and turned again 
to Ethel Marples. “Ethel,” he said, 
and his voice was that of a father ad- 
dressing his child. 

“Yes, Mr. Fellowes?’ she answered 
dreamily. 

“Your father is the best friend I’ve 
got. I’ve known you since you were a 
baby, and, as your father will bear me 
witness, I’ve taken a pride in seeing 
you grow up, almost as if you’d been 
my own daughter. Well, I think you 
ought to trust me by now.” 

“But, Mr. Fellowes, I have told you 
that——” 

“Don’t say you’ve told me everything, 
Ethel, because, though it hurts me to say 
it, I know you haven’t. You told me 
Mr. Barnaby was killed before ten 
o’clock, when the doctor here swears he 
couldn’t have been shot for more than 
half an hour later. That’s one thing. 
There’s another. You told me that 
only one man has been here, the man 
who shot Mr. Barnaby. How do you 
account for the bloodstains on the floor? 
There’s a big stain in the center of the 
floor here—and there’s a thin line of it 
running to the door, and there are stains 
on the dead man’s coat. Whose blood 
is that—for it’s not Mr. Barnaby’s, and 
it’s not yours? Whose blood is it, I 
say, and who caused the wound? Who 
fired Mr. Barnaby’s pistol if he did 
not fire it himself? Answer me—and, 
child, for your father’s sake, tell the 
truth.” 

I was at once shocked by the direct- 
ness of his speech, and surprised at his 
mention of the bloodstains on the floor, 
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which I had not noticed and to which 
he had made no previous reference. I 
began to realize that this country police- 
man, who seemed to have no particular 
method of working, had observed and 
deduced far more than I had imagined. 

Marples, with beads of perspiration 
on his forehead, stared from the ser- 
geant to his daughter in dumb conster- 
nation. The girl remained strangely 
calm. She seemed to have relapsed into 
the mood in which she had first told 
us her story. 

“T don’t know what all this means,” 
she said dreamily. “I can’t understand. 
Do you think that I killed Z 

“What the dickens is that?” I cried, 
as a blinding flash pierced the darkness 
outside the window. 

“Searchlights!”’ shouted Fellowes as 
he ran to the door. “The police boat 
has spotted some one trying to escape 
from the Head by sea.” 

We all followed him out of the tiny 

hotel. From where we stood we could 
just see the shelving ledge at the sea- 
ward point of the headland. 
. Asmall motor boat shot out from the 
Giant’s Head. The searchlights had 
caught it and were holding it, while we 
could hear a command to stop bellowed 
through the megaphone. 

The command was unheeded. The 
small motor boat had gone something 
over one hundred yards out to sea. 

“They'll escape!” I cried. 

*“No they won’t,” returned the ser- 
geant. “You'll see in a minute.” 

Even as he spoke a second and larger 
motor boat came within the beam of the 
searchlight. It was a police boat pur- 
suing the other. 

Events followed then more rapidly 
than I can describe them. As the larger 
boat drew nearer, and it became obvious 
that the smaller boat must be overtaken, 
a man whose figure we could just dis- 
cern at the steering gear of the fugitive 
boat, flung up his arms and dropped 
overboard. 
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At once the larger boat slowed up, 
and those on board began to search the 
water. Five minutes passed while a 
searchlight played on the scene. We 
saw some one leap from the police boat, 
and a couple of minutes later the boat 
turned back and the searchlight ceased 
to play. 

“They’ve got him all right,” said the 
sergeant, “and they're bringing him 
here, though I shouldn’t be surprised if 
he’s drowned. Perhaps you'd better 
come along with me, doctor; they may 
want your help.” 

“Oh, thank God they’ve caught him!” 
I heard the girl say as we strode into the 
darkness. 

The sergeant’s guess was a good one. 
We found the patrol boat’s crew apply- 
ing first aid to an unconscious man, who, 
however, bore not the slightest resem- 
blance to Ethel’s description of the mys- 
terious visitor. I directed their work 
until I was quite convinced that there 
was no hope. They decided to place 
the body temporarily in the hotel. Be- 
fore we started back they gave the ser- 
geant a wallet which had dropped from 
the dead man’s pocket. The wallet con- 
tained a number of rough diamonds. 
With the wallet was an automatic pis- 
tol from which one cartridge had been 
fired. 

“Will this clear things up?” I asked 
the sergeant, as we walked back through 
the darkness behind the policemgn who 
were carrying the drowned man. 

“Depends a great deal on who he is,” 
was the reply. “It’s too bad we haven't 
got the other. They,” indicating the 
policemen, “are sure there was only one 
man in the boat. I had calculated on 
there being another.” 

Further questioning was cut short by 
our arrival at the hotel. The policemen 
placed the body on the sofa, and, after 
a word with the sergeant, departed. 

Ethel Marples was not in the dining 
room, but she came running in when she 
heard her father’s gasp of recognition. 
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She gave a cry as she reached the 
sofa and flung herself on her knees be- 
side the dead man. 

“Jack,” she called, “speak to me! 
Oh! Don’t tell me he’s dead!” 

There was no mistaking that cry. It 
was a cry of genuine astonishment, and 
it told me that the last person on earth 
she had expected to find was the man 
who lay on the sofa. 

Astonishment gave place to emotion. 
She flung herself on her knees beside 
the dead man. She was crying now and 
wringing her hands. The sergeant was 
standing very still. Marples could not 
help her. I raised her to her feet and 
led her from the room. 

I returned in time to hear the ser- 
geant’s question. 

“Tom, who is he?” 

“He called himself Jack Rawlins,” re- 
plied Marples brokenly. “He came 
courting her six months back. I was 
against him from the first. He came 
from Boston. No one hereabouts 
knows him or what he does. I was 
against him from the first,” he repeated, 
“but I couldn’t make the girl give him 
up. He seemed to throw a sort of spell 
over her from the first. I couldn’t get 
her to give him up, and now is 

The sergeant for a moment stood 
looking at the tragic figure of his friend. 
Then, bracing himself, he went to the 
room where I had left Ethel, and 
knocked at the door. 





Knowles finished his story, and for 
several minutes his two friends consid- 
ered the problem in silence. 

“There’s nothing very novel about 
your mystery,” said Bissett at length. 
“There’s our old friend, the innocent 
suspect. You’ve piled on the evidence 
against the girl. But we know per- 
fectly well that a girl like that—child- 
like eyes and the rest of it—didn’t com- 
mit the murder.” 

Knowles gave a noncommittal shrug. 

“If you analyze the thing,” put in 


Brierly, “it comes to this: You've 
given us a big riddle with two little rid- 
dles springing out of it. The big rid- 
dle is the girl’s statement that Barnaby 
was killed half an hour before his death 
actually happened. The two little rid- 
dles are the fact that she couldn’t have 
had the anesthetic under nose all that 
time, and the fact that the broken ether 
bottle was found in Barnaby’s pocket.” 

“If you like I will give you one or 
two pointers,” said Knowles. ‘Now, 
your first instinct is to assume that the 
girl was deliberately lying—perhaps in 
order to shield her sweetheart. But in 
that case she must have rung up the 
police, stating that her victim was dead, 
half an hour before she or her accom- 
plice had done the deed—which is 
rather absurd. 

“Assume, then, that the girl was 
telling the truth; that is to say, as- 
sume that she told everything exactly 
as she believed it to have occurred. 
Then you start working on this line: 
She believed Barnaby to be dead, when, 
in fact, he was not dead. He may have 
been doing almost anything between the 
moment she was drugged and the mo- 
ment of his own death. We know that 
he possessed the ether. He may have 
drugged her himself, or he may have 
placed that cotton wool under her nose 
to keep her under the ether, a few min- 
utes before he met his death. 

“Then there is the question of her 
sweetheart. You observed that she gave 
an exclamation of surprise on seeing 
his body. Now, if she had seen him 
earlier on that tragic night she would 
not have been surprised at seeing him 
again. Also, she would not have been 
so indifferent when she noticed the po- 
lice patrol pursuing the motor boat, and 
saw the fugitive throw himself over- 
board.” 

“You mean then,” put in Brierly, 
“that we may take it for granted that 
the girl did not know from start to 
finish that her friend was involved?” 














“I think that inference is justified,” 
replied Knowles; “and, further, when 
you remember what her father told the 
sergeant about Jack Rawlins, you can 
assume that he had merely been making 


up to the girl because he knew that the - 


diamond merchant would come sooner 
or later to the hotel—the old trick of 
the burglar who ingratiates himself with 
the occupants of the house he intends 
to rob. 

“In fact,” concluded Knowles, “‘you 
can concentrate all your energies on 
solving what Brierly calls the big rid- 
dle, and that is: Under what circum- 
stances could the girl have believed 
Barnaby to be dead when he was very 
much alive? You can construct the 
solution of that from the facts I have 
given you. The moment you hit on it 
you will find the other facts instantly 
dovetail, and you will have a complete 
picture of the whole thing. 

“Its difficulty,” he concluded, “lies in 
its extreme simplicity and naturalness. 
When you know it you will want to 
kick yourself for not having seen it at 
once.” 

There was a short silence, during 
which the two men considered the facts. 

“T think,” said Bissett at length, “that 
we had better pay our bet. What do 
you say, Brierly?” 

Brierly agreed like the good sports- 
man he was, and Knowles embarked on 
his reconstruction of the crime. 
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“The man called Joe,” he began, 
“after picking a quarrel with Barnaby, 
wished to murder him. To do this he 
caught up the hotel keeper’s pistol, 
which was in the rack over the mantel. 
He fired at Barnaby at short range, but 
the first cartridge, as stated, was a 
blank, so instead of killing Barnaby the 
wad merely knocked him down and 
stunned him. 

“Ethel saw this and naturally thought 
Barnaby had been killed. So did Joe. 
In a few seconds Barnaby recovered 
his senses and at once drew his auto- 
matic and killed Joe. 

‘Barnaby is now a murderer. He 
hears Ethel telephoning the police. To 
gain time he drugs her. Then, anxious 
to escape, he first picks up the body of 
Joe and throws it over the cliff into the 
sea. Next he returns to the house and 
prepares to depart. It is now nearly 
half past ten. Ethel is beginning to re- 
cover, so he places the wad of ether un- 
der her nose. In the meantime Joe’s 
confederate, Jack Rawlin’s, has been 
watching everything. He breaks into 
the hotel, kills Barnaby—the last shot, 
heard by the party, and, having secured 
the wallet, escapes by a back entrance 
to his motor boat.” 

Knowles paused and flicked the ash 
from his cigar. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

Brierly laughed. ‘“As you say—quite 
simple,” he agreed, “when you know it.” 
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IT CAN BE DONE 


AVING boasted that no one could rob him, Herman Seminsky, a self-confi- 
dent youth of eighteen years, soon thereafter learned that he was mistaken. 
While making his daily trip to the bank for his brothers, produce merchants, he 
was knocked down and robbed by Michael Rajecki, a chauffeur, of cash and 
checks to the amount of seventeen hundred dollars. 
When apprehended Rajecki had in his possession all the money and a note 


he had written “To whoever gets me.” 


In this note he stated that he committed 


the robbery as a joke, just to prove to young Seminsky that he was not such a 


“wise guy” as he thought he was. 
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E are receiving daily a huge number of inquiries—even more than our 
vast and ever-increasing circulation would seem to warrant—regarding 
our great Ten-thousand-dollar Prize-story Contest. 

These letters asking for further particulars are answered at once, for we do 
not wish those who are going to compete to be caused an instant’s unnecessary 
delay, if we can prevent it. 

One thing is already certain: all of you readers, whether you compete or 
not, are going to be assured of reading in this magazine the very best detective 
serials that can be produced. For this contest is going to bring us not only 
the three big outstanding novels of the year, perhaps of a decade, but it will 
also give us the opportunity to negotiate for the cream of this type of fiction 
—stories that may, in the minds of the judges, not be prize winners, but, never- 
theless, are wonderfully good. All of this notable fiction would never have 
been created had it not been for this contest. 

There are two questions the prospective contestants put to us far more 
frequently than any others: “What kind of a detective story do you want?” 
and “Can an author use a pen name?” How can we answer the first question 
except by saying, in general, that it’s up to the author to write the “kind” of 
detective story he thinks will meet the greatest public approval? In connection 
with the “kind” of detective story wanted, we are also asked if there must be 
a “regular” detective in it. To this we reply that we do not consider that 
a regular detective, that is, a person who is regularly employed in the detection 
of crime, is necessary. We feel that any one who takes it upon himself to 
solve a crime, is, for the time being, a detective. 

As to the second question, that of the pen name, we can think of but 
two reasons why it is put. One, because a well-known author does not wish 
to have it exposed that he has failed, should this happen. The other, because 
a little-known author fears a “big name” might influence the judges. We tell 
the first class that they are, of course, quite welcome to submit their stories 
under pen names, and then, should they win one of the prizes, they can 
substitute their real names, if they so desire; or if we should just purchase 
the story to use in the magazine, they can stick to the pen name or not. The 
second class, those belonging to the not-so-well-knowns, can surely not be 
acquainted with our methods, for we have always bought stor1es—first, last, 
and forever. And let us add that should there be any among you who are 
pleased simply with the names of the great and mighty, we will print, in 
this department, a neat little list of “names,” at any time you so desire it. 
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This is a composite example of a lot of letters we have received: “I have 5 
read your magazine through from cover to cover, but cannot for the life of 
me see what scene in any of the stories is illustrated on the cover of this issue.” 
Right, quite right, unless by accident, some of our covers hit off correctly a 
particular scene in a story. 
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Tell you how this happens. We simply can’t buy stories fast enough to, at 
times, keep up with our art department’s schedule. Those copy-hungry fellows 
in the composing room are bad enough, heaven knows, to keep pace with, 
making us send them material for a magazine six weeks in advance of the 
date of publication, but the art department! Ye gods and little fishes, it seems 
sometimes, when they come bounding in for a story to illustrate, that they 
are one solid year ahead of us. “All right,” they declare, when we start to 
whimper about not even having thought of buying stories for the issue they 
want to illustrate, “we will have to make a ‘stock’ cover.” By that, they mean 
a cover that is just in general keeping with the magazine, and does not illus- 
trate a particular story. 

If you have had any experience with artists you know they all have 
temperament—an uncontrolled temper, we call it; you know there is not the 
slightest use in arguing with them, or trying to explain. They just fly into 
a rage and use a lot of technical terms that we don’t know a blame thing 
about, so, of course, we have to give in to them. However, we hope some 
day, to be able to keep up with them always. So, when you can’t find what 
the picture on the cover illustrates, you will know that we have been subjected 
to a good calldown, and that the cover is a “stock.” Just why, “stock,” we 
don't know; it sounds an awfully trade-and-commerce sort of word for an 
artist to use. Happy thought, we'll tell "em that. No, I guess we had better 
not. But when next you find a “stock,” deal gently with us, please, we pray. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 









AS it ever occurred to you to work out a code system of your own? 

You might need one in your business, or you might wish to keep secret 

certain facts important to you and you alone in diary or memorandum 

book, or you might have a friend with whom you correspond, for whom you 

occasionally have a message you know simply must not be read by any one 

but that friend—or may be you are interested only in satisfying yourself that you 

can work out a simple yet baffling code system, so that you will have it on hand 

should you ever need one. Whatever our use for it may be, few of us can 
get along without some method of secret writing. 

Did you ever think what a natural thing it would be to make up a code 
system all your own? 

Let us consider a case in point. In her college days Miss D. S., of Gorham, 
Maine, a puzzlist who hasn't missed a single cipher since our weekly circle 
under the lamp was organized, was fond of playing cards. But her professors 
forbid this pastime, and—strange admission for her to make—when she and 
her frierds wanted to play they did so on the sly. Once she was caught passing 
a note arranging an evening of play, and was severely punished. Knowing dire 
results would follow detection a second time, and not in the least discouraged 
in her determination to play, she decided that when she wished to arrange for 
an evening of cards another time she’d have to be mighty sure she could do it 
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and “get away” with it. So she decided to work out a code system for her 
and her classmates. 

We must remember that those for whom this code was intended were card 
players. What was more natural than to take as her basic idea that old, old 
rhyme known to card players everywhere: 

Eighty kings threatened to save 
Ninety-five ladies, for one sick knave? 

The rhyme comprises all the cards in an ordinary deck in this order: 8, 
K, 3, 10, 2, 7, 9, 5, L, 4, 1, 6, J—‘‘Knave” changed to “Jack” to avoid confusing 
with the abbreviation K for “King.” These thirteen numbers and letters, in this 
order, were used twice to make the twenty-six letters of the alphabet. 

The suits were divided seven and six, six and seven, respectively, so that, 
for every letter in a message to be transmitted in this code, a capital letter 
representing the suit, together with a small letter or number, were used. The 
result was a code which answered every requirement, was easy to commit to 
memory, and was, for the general usage for which it was intended, one of the 
best I’ve seen. 

Here is a message written in the code Miss D. S. compiled. With the 
knowledge you already have as to how the code was constructed, the problem 
should not give you much trouble. It is a bit of advice to beginners in the 
study of cryptography, and comes from the pen of a master cipher analyst— 
Inspector Steele: 


Hy D; D; Dx He CL Hy, Ds So Ss Hy D; H; Se De D; 
HiCy Hit D: S& De Dk He Ht D; Hs Cy Dk Hie Cs Hy Ds Sep Co Ss De 
Ds Ss He Cs; D2 HL Dx Dg Dz Ss Ss Do Se S; Cs He Ss Ds Ss He Ce D; Hi Dy 
Ht Dz; Co Hs Se Dx Ds He Ce Hy Se Cs Hs Dx Sito Co Hs Ss Co He Sz Ss 
Sio Di Co Dk Dy Cs Ss Ss Se Dy D; 


You'll find the solution and key complete in next Tuesday’s issue. 


The answer to the transposition cipher in the last issue is: “Swindle me, 
will you? Return at least five thousand Wednesday night or I kill you sure. 
No one knows this code but you and me, and you won’t dare expose my 
threat. Beware! John Scott keeps his word.” There were 153 letters in the 
cipher, which suggested a rectangle of letters consisting of 9 columns of 17 
letters each, or 17 columns of 9 letters each. The former was the arrange- 
ment. After putting down the letters as they appeared in the cipher, in nine 
columns with seventeen letters in each, using every 17 letters of the cipher to 
make the 9 columns, then all that was to be done was to number these re- 
spectively: 2, 4, 8, 1, 6, 9, 7 3, and 5. Transpose, and the message is apparent, 
reading from left to right and across the rectangle. 










atti pith, 
Uigr é 


nas eo 
Sethi ethane Ra S - 



















If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want: to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Miss H. D.—Those strong, upward flourishes which your pen makes at 
the ends of your words show the strongest tendency of your nature; and that 
is the tendency to defy fate, disaster, and unhappiness. Whenever I see that 
brave, gay little stroke a lump comes into my throat. Ah, you staunch soldiers 
of life! Many of you should be wearing the croix de guerre! The specimen 
which you inclose shows just the kind of a nature which is too often found 
associated with people of your courageous quality. This writer is conscientious 
enough, and kindly, but has almost no strength of will or real vitality of mind. 
You’re the oak, and the other is the vine, in this case. 


Frep SHERMAN.—I wish I could use some of your writing for illustration, 
but you used a pencil, you see, and that will not reproduce well. Your nature, 
outlined by your very definite downward strokes and your most indefinite cross 
strokes, is an odd mixture of strength and weakness. If you were as exact 
and accurate in actually doing things as you are in thinking about doing them, 
you would be rather wonderful. Get a little real action into your life and you 
will surprise yourself. You are too apt to function all on the mental plane, 
you see. 


Sapa D.—Your case interests me very much, because you really do show 
evidences in your writing of the talent that you think you have; so very many 
people, alas, have overheated imaginations instead of talent. But that peculiar 
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swinging stroke which you use is the sign of both the musician and the dancer, 
so you see you are on the right track. 


WVAnwyv Qa 





@d 


; 4 

Why in the world can’t you get a teacher to take you up on commission? 
Talented people can always get help in New York. Do you know that many 
of the Settlement Houses have special classes for just such people as you? 
If you don’t understand how to go about it, write me again, inclosing a stamped 
and addressed envelope. The specimen which you inclose shows a nature which 
is far too “smooth.” Nothing in the world except that slangy expression will 
cover the case. Better drop him. 








W. H. S.—To tell you the truth I think that you are not especially talented 
for the making of women’s hats, and the reason is that you have not that 
peculiar artistic feeling for line which is required if a person is to rise in 
such a trade. On the other-hand you have unusual shrewdness; I'll venture 
to say that very few people can beat you at a bargain. Doesn’t this point out 
something to you? Trade, it seems to me, is your strong point. Why not 
| begin by selling something, no matter in how small a way. With your peculiar 
; talent you will soon find it possible to enlarge your opportunities. 


C. F. K.—I’ll publish a specimen of your writing with especial pleasure, 
because it shows so much physical virility. Many a young man of thirty who 
writes me would be glad to make these clear, accurate penstrokes. 


Tain 6/ yen slab, 


a ~cene aut enna 
2 ad Cure na 


utd aug thy obe x 


I should never have guessed you to be sixty-one. In fact, the actual years 
of our life really mean very little, for the handwriting shows that many a 
man is younger at your age than others who have lived a shorter time. I can 
tell you that you have had a bad temper and have conquered it; that you have 
a lot of keen curiosity about the world; hence, have many interests. Also you 
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possess a sly, odd sense of humor. I could tell you a lot more, but that’s all 
I have time for. 


Louise Marit.—Do you know, you write a much better letter than lots 
of people who profess to have gone through High School? You really have 
an exceptional mind. What is better, it is a mind which is maturing late. 
Precocious people, I’ve noticed, stop growing along about thirty, while people 
like you may look forward to years and years of continuation of growth. By 
all means fit yourself to teach—but why- not. specialize? Why not select just 
that one subject in which you are most interested, and put all your efforts on 
that? It is not only the most interesting way, but the most profitable, and 
you have the kind of a mind to respond to such treatment. Success to you, 
my dear! 


EarL Jones.—I’m sorry, but honestly I don’t believe that you have any 
unusual talent for law. Not, you understand, that you haven’t amy; but, you 
see, that profession is so exacting in its demands, and the competition is so keen, 
that just ordinary talent doesn’t help much. 


nthe eres ecl ape 
Melt vt. vlad tips 
ofp feoficecen 


ot one he tte € aol 
Still, your patience, your careful attention to detail, and your perseverance 
are all traits which would help. There are a number of by-products of the 
law which would reward your efforts—clerks of records, and so. I like your 
sincerity, your gentleness, and your freedom from affectation. 


M. J. C.—Your nature is essentially an aggressive and forceful one. 
People using your strong, firm pen pressure are always sure of what they think 
and of what they wish to do, and that is a great help, for the majority are 
too much the victims of circumstances and environment. If you are to do and 
be what will satisfy you you positively must have an independent life. If you 
are married, do not make the mistake of living an entirely domestic life. I 
don’t know what your husband might say to that advice, but there it is. 


3LUEBIRD.—Bluebird, for a person of your years you certainly are half 
asleep. Why, your handwriting looks as if a schoolgirl were its author. Why 
don’t you wake up your mind, to say nothing of your heart? You are just 
asleep on your feet, and that’s the truth. What you need is a lot of trouble. 
If fate should chuck you out into a very unfriendly world on your head it 
would do you all sorts of good. Here’s hoping. 


SaMuEL G.—Oh, my dear man, I wish I could reach out and shake your 
hand. Here, dear folks of the W. H. R. Department, is a treasure of a man. 
He says he’s “in love with the sweetest girl in the world,” and he wonders 
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whether he’s good enough for her. If you’ve read my occasional explosions on 
this subject you will appreciate my enthusiasm. 





ye ror age 





You see those rounded letter forms, showing affection, and that small and 
yet self-contained “I”? She’s a lucky girl, don’t you think? 











HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON V. 


Pen Pressure and Health 


ID you ever wonder why the same pen and the same ink will write light 
for some people and very heavy for others? The difference lies in the 
driving power of the hand which holds the pen. 

Tremendous vitality in a writer will cause him or her to push that instru- 
ment with force. The resulting specimen will show strong, well-defined strokes. 
Less vitality will produce a medium pressure, and sickness or debility will cause 
it to be very delicate. 

There is just one kind of writing which does not conform to this rule, and 
that is the writing of people who are highly vitalized, very sensitive, very 
imaginative, very intelligent, and deeply emotional. Such a specimen, even in 
this early stage of your study, will reveal itself to you at once, by its eccentric 
letter formations, its far-flung horizontal strokes, its enigmatic signature, and 
its sweeping and virile capitals. It requires the most expert of graphologists to 
deal adequately with such a specimen, so that all you can do is to lay it aside 
until you have become more proficient. 

Heavy pen pressure, with thick, aggressive capitals, indicates the sort of 
health which we might expect of a blacksmith. Medium pressure, with capitals 
much heavier in pressure, shows vitality as stronger than actual physical health. 

Right here is the place to make the distinction between ,health and vitality. 
Vitality means the capacity to resist. Health means the state in which the body 
is. Many a frail littke woman has enormous vitality; you couldn’t kill her with 
an ax! Many a big man, as lusty as a young bull in a clover field, lies right 
down and dies under an attack of measles. Pneumonia kills three men to one 
woman, yet men are healthier than women. Vitality, then, consists of some 
inner, almost unknown quality, which our philosophers have not yet fully defined. 
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It is, no doubt, partly a mental thing—a question of will power, but it is some- 
thing else besides. 

You can see the same thing in animals. Delicate, highly nervous race horses 
may have operations performed on them, after which they not only live but are 
sometimes speedy; whereas a plowhorse will almost invariably be no good at 
all afterward. This is on the word of veterinaries. And you all know the 
woman who looks as if she were on the verge of the grave, but contrives to 
cook for a family of six bouncing children, and is never sick. 





PRISONERS JUMP FROM MOVING TRAIN 


WHILE they were being transferred from Sing Sing prison to Clinton prison, 

at Dannemora, New York, three convicts recently escaped. They were 
part of a convoy of fifty-four prisoners who were being taken by train to 
Dannemora. 

In some way one of the convicts secured a master key to the handcuffs which 
locked the men together in pairs, and had succeeded in releasing six prisoners 
from their shackles before the plot was discovered. 

Two of the convicts jumped from the moving train at two o’clock in the 
morning, but were observed by a guard. The train was at once stopped to per- 
mit several guards to go in pursuit of the escaped criminals, who were soon re- 
captured and escorted to Clinton prison. But when the train reached Dannemora 
it was discovered that another prisoner had made his “get-away” somewhere along 
the route. 











EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


Important Announcement 


WILLIAM J. BURNS 
World-famous detective and head of the great organization 
which bears his name—the William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency—will take charge of this department, 
commencing with the next issue. 












































This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward nfOney to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


AGNER, FRANK. He was last heard from 
about nine years ago at Akron, Colorado, 
and was then talking about going to Denver, 
His father is very anxious to hear from him and 
will be most grateful to any one who will give 
him information that will lead to his communi- 
cating with him. Junius WaaGNer, 623 Taylor 
Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AFFLER, MARIE.—She was last seen in No- 
vember, 2918, when she was staying at 
1312 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. She 
is asked to send her address to M, DAUGELSEN, 
1108 Jefferson Street, Kansas City, Missouri, 


OUGLASS, HARRY, now twenty years old, 
about five feet eight inches tall, and 
weighs one hundred and forty-two pounds. He 
left West Haven in June, 1913, for parts un- 
known. A friend would like very much to hear 
from him. WiLutaM Davey, 34 Thomas Street, 
West Haven, Connecticut. 


CUTHBERT, CLARENCE, alias FEDERICO 
MONDRAGON, native of San Francisco, 
California, where he has relatives and friends. 
It is thou; wht that he was with General Francisco 

Villa up to December, 1918. He holds the rank 

of colonel in the Mexican army. Anybody know- 

ing this person, or the whereabouts of his rela- 
tives, kindly communicate with MENDEZ, care 
of this magazine. 


DAMS, ROY D., formerly of Colorado Springs, 
Your brother Robert is dead, and your 
mother and sisters are very anxious to hear 
from you. Mrs. L. Lacey, 948 Mariposa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


RODNEY, DAVID.—He went out one Monday 

morning four years ago, leaving the im- 
pression that he would be back on Friday night, 
and that is the last that has been seen of him. 
He is a small man, with brown hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair complexion. The top ef his head is 


baid, and most of his tecth are filled with gold. 
He is now about thirty-six years old. Any one 
who has seen him, or who knows where he is at 
the present tie, will do a great kindness by 
writing to N. 


M. R., care of this magazine. 





FEHNEL, CHARLES G., MAMIE C., or ISA- 

BELLA, who lived at 1035 or 1135 Spruce 
Street, Easton, Pennsylvania, three years ago. 
Please send any information to G., DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


AWNE, AMBY, who was last heard of in 
Pittsburg, Kansas, in 1912. I have some 
papers that were given to me by a man four 
years ago on Peace River, Canada, and which I 
ab ng cg to deliver if possible. Any one who can 
lelp me to trace any of the family will confer a 
great favor. TEX WILSON, Deeth, Nevada. 
N August 3d, 1919, MR. JOSEPH COHEN was 
killed at CONEY ISLAND. Eye witnesses, 
or those who know of eye witnesses, kindly com- 
municate with the missing department of this 
magazine. 





HEA, WILLIE, known as PETE.—He left Al- 
bany, Oregon, about six or eight years ago 
for Utah, or somewhere in that part of the West. 
fle is thirty-eight years old, has black hair and 
eyes, and is about five feet four inches tall. His 
sister is very anxious to hear from him. Mrs. 
LirLie Parry, Box 111, Prineville, Oregon. 


OUNDS, DANIEL.—He was last heard of in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, twenty years ago. He 
is over sixty years of age, and of fair complexion. 
He weighed ne arly two hundred pounds when he 
was a young man. His children, Asa, Della, and 
Lucy. would like to have news of him, as they 
do not know whether he is alive or dead, Please 
write to DeLLa, care of this magazine. 


You NG, PAUL CLEVELAND.—-When last I 

heard of him he was employed by the Pecos 
Valley Drug Company, Roswell, New Mexico. I 
would like to communicate with him, JoHn T. 
REDWINE, Sandy Hook, Kentucky. 


ETZER, MARVIN, thirty-eight years old. He 
has brown hair, blue eyes, and weighs about 
one hundred and sixty pounds. He is a car- 
penter, <Any one knowing his present address, 
please notify M. M. G., care of the missing de- 
partment of this magazine. 

















OOK, EMIL, JR.—He left home to go to a 

hospital in New York City September 16, 
1914, and has not been heard of since. He left_a 
wife and three children. His mother is very ill, 
and offers a reward for information of him, de ad 
or alive. He has gray eyes, dark hair, and had 
a heart with dagger tattoed on one arm. Any one 
having seen him, or having knowledge of him, 
please write to Mrs. GIcKk, 2819 Ludlow Avenuc, 
Unionport, Westchester. 


GALLAGHER, PATRICK, who went from 
liazleton to Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 
twenty years ago, with his children, John, Pat- 
tie, nag and Helen. His sister is very anx- 
ious to hear from him, and will be grateful to 
any one who can give her information regarding 
him or his children. Mrs. Patrick McGraTH, 
Pleasant Street, Wynd Moore, Pennsylvania, 


WiLs0k, MRS. L. M., who at one time lived 


570 Sierra Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. I will greatly appreciate any  in- 
formation about her, or her descendants, and 


would be glad to know their present whereabouts, 
Please address GreG R. WILSON, Machinery Di- 
vision, U. S. Naval Station, Cavite, Philippine 
Islands. 


COTT, MRS. IDA, who lived at 1222 or 1224 
McGee Street, Kansas City, Missouri, some 
two years ago. She has a grown-up son. Any 
one knowing her present address would do a 
yreat favor by writing to B. S., care of Dr- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


BEALL, WILLIAM J.—He is fourteen years 

old, dark complexion, with black hair and 
brown eyes. He has not been seen since he left 
home to go to work on July 14th last. He wore 
a striped shirt, black and white check cap, black 
shoes and stockings, and knickerbockers. Please 
send any information to Mrs. Mary BEALL, 1442 
Ives Place, S. E. Washington, D. C. 


AMPBELL, LEO BERNARD.—Last seen in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in January, 1919. 
Your family has moved to Baltimore, Maryland, 
200 East Read Street. Please write. Lypta. 


CONGER, BRUCE, of Detroit. If he sees this 

he is requested to write to an old friend 
whom he knew in Kansas City seven and a half 
years ago. E, K., care of this Magazine. 


UINN, HAROLD, fourteen years old, fair 
complexion, light hair, large blue eyes, a 
scar on his neck. He was taken from Brandon, 
Manitoba, Canada, by his aunts, the Misses Jen- 


nie and Mary McLeod, in July, 1916. They 
went to Calgary, Alberta, and from there to 
Ruth, Nevada, U. S. A. In January, 1917, he 


left Ruth with his aunt Mary McLeod, and is 
supposed to have gone to Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He is probably living with his grandmother and 
aunts, who are dressmakers. A suitable reward 
will be paid by the boy's father to any person 
who can give Feliable information that will lead 
to his recovery. E. J. GUINN, Box 551, Neepawa, 
Manitoba, Jf Py 


a AWLEY, 
of in Philadelphia, 


ROBERT N., who was last heard 
in 1903, or his brother, 


F., who at that time lived in New York. 
ris one knowing their present address will 
greatly oblige by writing to M. C., care of 


DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


IIELDON, WILLIS D.—He is sixty-five years 
old, six feet one inch tall, has snow-white 
hair, with a bald spot on top of head, no upper 
teeth, heavy voice, slightly round shouldered. Is 
a member of the Masons and Odd Fellows of 
Canaan, Connecticut. He left Bridgeport on the 
and has not been heard 
Hle used to drive a laundry wagon 
Massachusetts. Information in re- 


12th of December, 1916, 
from since. 

in Pittsfield, 
gard to him should be sent to WILLIAM FE. Bur- 
Ton, Washington and Madison Avenues, Bridge- 
port, 


Connecticut. 
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D4¥; IS, BESSIE TAYLOR, daughter of Mrs. 

Emma Davis who, some years ago, lived 
at 210 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn. Her father 
has been trying for years to find her, and has 
tried every possible means, but in vain. He will 
be deeply grateful for any assistance that may 
be given him by readers of this magazine, and is 
hopeful that he may meet with success through 
this medium. Please write to GEORGE DAVIS, 
care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 


YOHEN, or TUCK, LOUIS.—Information re- 
garding his whereabouts desired by his rela- 
tives, Age thirty-eight, height about six feet, 
light nels and has a white spot over one eye. 
He is believed to be an auctioneer or a_ horse 
dealer in Illinois, or Ohio. Address N, T. C., 
care of this magazine. 


CLARK, RALPH WALTER, my brother, who 
was last heard of in Michigan. He left 
home in November or December, 1913. 1 should 
be very glad to hear from him. My sister was 
placed in a Catholic home in Allegheny or Pitts- 
burgh, and was adopted by people who did not 
wish her to remember any of her relatives. She 
was registered either as MAY or as MARY 
ELIZABETH YASINSKI, or CLARK. She is 
now about nineteen years old. Any one who can 
give me news of her will earn my deepest grati- 
tude, as I have tried for many yeats to find her. 
Please write to Mrs. VioLet CLARK, Seward 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


We OD, or WOODCOX, EDWIN A., who came 

from Main some years ago. ilis children 
would like to hear from relatives. Mrs. F. J. 
WrEGHER, 2937 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


ILSON, JAMES.—Information wanted of the 
relatives of James Wilson, who was born 

at Dayton, Ohio, about fifty years ago. His 
mother’s maiden name was Salina Stouder, or 


near Trotwood, Ohio, 
At one time, when her child 
months old, she worked at 
orphan home at Xenia, 


Stoddard, and she lived 
with her parents. 
was about fifteen 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ 


Ohio, as cook. She is supposed to have had a 
daughter also living there at that time. If 





the readers of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE can 
help to find these relatives, they will confer the 
greatest kindness by writing to JAMES WILSON, 
109 Union Street, Piqua, Miami County, Ohio. 


broken-hearted mother has 
vain to find her son, who 
Three Hundred and 


TTENTION.—A 
been trying in 
was in Supply Company, 
Forty-first Infantry, A. E . The war depart- 
ment has not replied to her inquiries, and the 
Red Cross has been unable to secure _informa- 
tion. His name is EDGAR V. LIVINGSTON, 


2,066,512. Any news of him will be welcome 
to his anxious mother, who does not know 
whether he is dead or alive. Please write to 


Mrs. ANNIE D. Livineston, 1201 Olive Street, 


Seattle, Washington. 


ARDING, Z.—We have news for you in re- 

gard to Carl Lockwood, and as letters sent 

to Hominy, Oklahoma, have been returned to us, 
we would ask you to send another address, 


YONDON, MRS. GEORGE H., or MARY LOWE, 
who was last heard of at Menominee, Michi- 
gan. Any information concerning her will be 
eratefully received by GrorGe H, ConDOoN, South 
itaven, Michigan. 


AROLD.—Come home. Your mother and fa- 
ther have forgiven you, and both are heart- 
broken. 


NELLIG AN, DAVID, son of Patrick Nelligan, 

who died in Detroit two years ago. He is 
six feet one inch tall, and of powerful build. 
Iie has_ five seethes and three sisters in the 
United States. His son is very anxious to get 
news of him, and any information will be grate- 


fully received. Please write to Forrest RAIN, 
aa % Drummond Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 




















ONG, ELMER.—Skinny, 1 would like very 
much to hear from you. Leo VAUGHN, 
General Delivery, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BURGESS, ALBERT, who left England for Hali- 
fax, Canada, with the 101st Regiment, about 
fort ty years ago, and is believed to have settled 
in New York. He has probably married and had 
children. Information that will lead to com- 
municating with him, or with any member of 
his family, will be gratefully appreciated by his 
brother. Please write to SAMUEL, care of De- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
STRADWICK, LILLIAN, formerly of Mamil- 
ton, Ontario, and last heard of at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in October, 1918. Good news awaits 
her if she will please write to Mr. C. J. Srrap- 
WICK, 454 Herkemer Street, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. 
OUNG, MRS. MAY.—We have information for 
you regarding Mrs. Mattie Thompson, and 
as mail sent to you at Bisbee, Arizona, has been 
returned to ws, we would ask you to send us 
another address. 


OES, ALICE.—She was last heard of in San 

José, California. Any one knowing her pres- 

ent address please write me. RUSSELL ZANONE, 
1581 Bardstown Road, Louisville, Kentucky. 


MBROSE, BELLE AND GEORGE.—Your 
daughter Constance was left by her mother 

at the Children’s Home and Aid Society in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and was adopted by Clayton R. 
Lewis some eighteen years ago. Any one having 


information regarding either of these persons 
will confer a great favor by writing to their 


daughter, P. L. L., care of this magazine. 
TEWART, LOUIS, thirty years of age, weighs 
about one hundred and forty pounds, and 
has light hair and c« yin plex xion. When last seen 
he was boarding a train from Anderson, Indiana, 


for Greenville, Ohio, in December, 1918. Louis, 
my boy, please come back to your old friend 
“Cappie.” Do you remember the old Arena? 


Write to C, A, C., 1318 Ohio Avenue, Anderson, 


Indiana. 


IVES, DORA.—Your father is very ill as a 

result of your absence. Please call to see 

him as soon as possible, and relieve his anxiety. 
E. R. 


YRNE, WILLIAM.—Why 
I answered your letter, 
reply. 10622 Dupont Avenue, 


LEWIs , ALLAN H., 

in Troy, New York, in 
and dark, with curly hair and ae. eyes, and 
is an excellent talker. Allan, communicate with 
your old buddie, R. G. R._I have something of 
importane e to tell you. Write me care of this 
magazine. 


do you not write? 
but have received no 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


who was last heard from 
1915. He is short 


H4L1L, GEORGE.—He has dark hair and eyes, 
and is about five feet nine inches tall. 
When last heard from he was in i 
but is supposed to have gone later to McKecs 
Rocks, Pennsylvania. He is a_ railroad man, 
and a brakeman. <Any one knowing his address 


please write to Mrs. LELA Draper, 305 West 
Grove Street, Bloomington, Illinois, 
WILLIAM.—They 


Mu RPHY, JOHN AND 

were ‘born on First Avenue and Seventy- 
third Street, New York City: John in 1878 and 
William in 1882. Their mother, whose maiden 
name was Mary Fitzmartin, died in 1884. They 
have not been heard from for about sixteen years, 
Their father will be most grateful for any news 
of them, and any one knowing their present 
whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to 


him. JonHN Mvureny, Box 316, National Military 
Home, Los Angeles, California. 





‘ Detective Story Magazine 


ATTENTION.—If any soldier familiar with the 

circumstances surrounding the death of PRI- 
VATE ALBERT PATRICK, of Company L, Eight- 
eenth Infantry, First Div ision, A. E, F., who was 
killed in action, July 18 to 23, 1918, will write 
P. O. Box 285, Des Moines, “lows in regard to 
same, the favor will be very much appreciated 
by his father. 


GILBERT B., thirty-six years old, 
five feet nine inches tall, weight about two 
hundred and twenty pounds, black hair tinged 
with gray, and blue eyes. Teeth not very good. 
He worked as railroad man, and was last heard 
of in Nashville, Tennessee, in November, 1918, 
His mother is very ill, and wants him to come 
home. If any one who knows him will please 
call his attention to this, Or write to his brother, 


DWARDS, 


their kindness will be greatly appreciated. 
CuarLtes W. Epwarps, 910 Garden Street, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 


NOOK, GEORGE.—-When last heard of he was 
living in Merchantville, Pennsylvania, or in 
Camden, “New Jersey. Any one who can give 
information concerning him, please write to M. 
H. P., care of DerecTiVE STtorY MAGAZINE. 





WALTER J.—The last two places 
heard from were Butte and 
Billings, Montana. Le is a sign painter. Any 
information regarding him will be gratefully 
received by STANLEY CZARNECKI, 585 East Fort 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


ALLACE, 
that he was 


ELIM.—Do you remember the G. Flats, and 
the pal you called Bub? I hear from Dick. 
Write me in care of this Magazine. B. U. B. 


AVIS, MRS. GEORGE.—We have a letter for 
JOE from his mother. Please send us your 
address so that we may forward it as soon as 
possible. 
JANSON, 


in Louisville, 
have gone to New 


HENRY A.—He was last heard from 
Kentucky, and is supposed to 
York City. Occupation, soda 
dispenser ; home, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Height about five feet ten inches, light hair and 
complexion, Weight one hundred and _ fifty 
pounds. Any information will be appreciated by 
GrorGeE F, McNuiry, 22 Burt Avenue, Auburn, 
New York. 


MICHAEL.—We have 


jou received a_ let- 
ter in regard to your notice for Mr, 


Ralph 


Jones, and as letters sent to Fort Madison have 
been returned, we would ask you to send us your 
present address. 


DEAPER, GEORGE LUCIOS, who lived at 

641 Twenty-second Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and who has not been heard from since 
October, 1918. If any one knowing his present 
whereabouts will write to me, the information 
be greatly appreciated. E. M,. McGrecor, 
352 Sierra Street, Reno, Nevada, 





NELLIE, who was _ last 

heard of in Murray City, Ohio. An old 
friend would like to hear from her, and renew 
the friendship. Any information will be gladly 
received by G. W. Drescuer, R. D. No. 2, Je- 
romeville, Ohio. 


ILLIAMS, MRS. 


of San Antonio, Texas, 


ILL, your old pal i 
from you. G. R., care 


would like to hear 
of this Magazine. 


THOMAS WESLEY.—He is about 

years old, fair, and of rather 
He is a carpenter and worked for 
Company in Pittsburgh, who have 
no trace of him. He was last heard of in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1915, since when all trace of him 
has been lost. He was a member of Local Union 
No. 11, Cleveland. Any information regard- 
ing him will be gratefully received by A, 8S 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


ACKSON, 

forty-cight 
heavy build. 
the Kreusler 


Baxter, 2511 German Street, 

















$10,000 Gone! 


JOHN and Jim Doe sneaked into the bank and no one 
saw them--they drilled nice, neat hoies into the safe but made 
nonoise. They poured in the ‘‘dope,’’ touched off the fuse, and—!!! 


The safe was blown to smithereens! Jim put the $10,000.00 
in his pocket. ‘They got out and not a soul woke up. Sus, they left their 


ce 


Ta \ 
ANS 


Ngys; 


They were the telltale evidence. Jim and John are 
locked up and the bank has its $10,000.00 back. 


Better still, Smith and Brown, finger print experts, got all the reward for 
their capture. Why didn’t you? Because you don’t know beansabout finger prints. You can’t 
even make a bid for this big money. If you ever want to put a feather in your cap—if you 
want to get your share of the big rewards and get into the big money class— 


Send for This 
Free Book 


on Finger Prints! 


Sent absolutely free and prepaid. It tells you exactly how youcan 

learn this fascinating profession in your spare time at home. It is the best course in Fl University of 
1e country today. emember, you do not have to give up your present position. 

You can learn it during your spare time. Finger prints are the best means of ? Applied Science 
identification known today. Get out of the rut and be somebody! Find out + 
about the opportunities that await you in this new profession. Give up a few 4 
minutes of your spare time now and have hours of leisure later on. Geta Please send me FREE and postpaid 
hump on yourself. The only way you can hope for success is to “get next” your book on Finger Prints and de 
to your opportunities. Here’s your chance. Put your name on the coupon tails of your offer, 
below. Or, even a letter or postal card will do. 


Remember, this book does not place you under any obli- 
gation whatever. It is sent to you free and prepaid (in plain enve- 
lope). Don’t even enclose stamp. All thatis necessary is your name a 
and address. (Office or residence.) Send the coupon today—now! y 

FA Address 
? 








Room 1837 
1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








University of Applied Science 
Room 1837—1772 Wilson Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 








To be hole-ly satisfied, 


insist on the HOLE 


Like doughnuts and Chinese money, all genuine Life Savers have a 
hole in the center. Not a dimple or an almost-hole, but a hole that goes 
clear through. That hole is a patented feature. It is your assurance 


that you are getting real, honest-to-goodness 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


Genuine Life Savers have only purest other mint. Consequently, some dealers 
flavorings. They sell so fast they do not try to sell you the imitations on which their 
lose their delightful flavor and freshness. profit is larger—and then charge you as 
Far more Life Savers are sold than all much as you pay for genuine Life Savers. 
imitations combined. To be sure of uniform goodness, purity 

Life Savers are made with such care and freshness, insist on The Candy Mint 
that they cost the dealer more than any with the Hole. Nickel a pack everywhere. 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York Montreal 
Four Holesome Flavor 
PEP-O-MINT 
WINT-O-GREEN 
CL-O-VI 
LIC-O-RICI 


Teal 





